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ADVERTISEMENT. 



T his THIRD EDITION docs not appear be- 
fore the Publick, without having undergone an at- 
tentive revisal ; by which some inaccuracies have 
been amended, and, it is presumed, the general 
tenour of the work improved. That it is still very 
far from being faultless, is not an affectation of mo- 
desty in the author to say, but a conviction, strongly 
impressed on his mind. How near a similar pro- 
duction may he hmnght to such a state, it is diffi- 
cult to define: it must be deemed to suffice, if what 
has been done, is not done negligently, and tends 
to utility. The author does not venture to flatter 
himself, that an opportunity will again be afforded 
him of correcting what may yet be erroneous, and 
of supplying what is defective ; he has, therefore, 
the greater cause to recommend his book to the in- 
dulgence of the Critick. When it was first published, 
he little thought, that he should have the honour 
of presenting a second edition : but his expectations 
have been still more surpassed, by the demand for a 
third. This encouragement he has great satisfac- 
tion in ascribing to the increased regard and atten- 
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tion, which are bestowed, in this country, upon the 
German language. The two former editions did 
not consist of small impressions : but to calculate 
the extent to which that study prevails, it must be 
farther considered, that there are, besides, other 
grammars in circulation, which, from the advan- 
tage of being more immediately under the protec- 
tion of the book-selling interest, have, probably, 
even a larger sale. It hence appears likely, that the 
knowledge of the language, and consequently of 
the literature, of Germany, will be more diffused, 
in England, than it hitherto has been ; a circum- 
stance justly desired by those, who see in the learned 
intercourse, between different nations, additional 
means for the advancement of science, and the pro- 
motion of reciprocal civilization. The Germane 
have, up to this period, been more benefitted by 
this communication, than the English : for the 
English language is much attended to, in Germany, 
and English literature is well known, and understood. 
On the other hand, German literature has not made 
a like progress in England : an acquaintance with it 
can be attributed comparatively but to a few persons ; 
and it must, in general, be confessed, that its com- 
pass, and substance are very imperfectly estimated. 
It may, however, be hoped, and expected, that it 
will, together with the language, become more fa- 
miliar: and if there be any merit in contributing to 
this object, the author will not hesitate to claim 
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his share. He has, by several publications, en- 
deavoured to facilitate, to the English student, the 
acquisition of the German tongue. The Grammar, 
Elements, Exercises, and Dictionary owe their 
origin to that motive. These works, with which ft 
German Reading-book, may, perhaps, shortly be 
associated, will, in conjunction, not fail to open an 
easy access to a language, that can only be called 
difficult, when it is perversely taught. They stand 
in a certain relation to one another, and are de- 
signed to co-operate, in order that the intended 
purpose may be the more completely attained. The 
instruction should begin with the Elements, the use 
of which little book has not been duly appreciated. 
It furnishes the first principles of the language, and 
is best adapted to the wants of a beginner. The 
declensions, and conjugations, and other prelimi- 
nary matters, upon the thorough possession of 
which an accurate knowledge of the language de- 
pends, will be most readily acquired from that source. 
The Grammar itself, will, after this preparation, be 
taken in hand, with greater profit, and its details 
more quickly comprehended. The Exercises, (and 
the Reading-book, if that be added,) by practically 
illustrating what has been learnt in theory, will ac- 
complish this course of study. 

It will be observed, that the pages, in this new 
edition, have occasionally double numbers : those 
in brackets are the numbers of the second edition. 
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When any alteration made a difference in the page, 
it was thought expedient thus to note the numbers 
of the second edition, with a view that the referen- 
ces in the Exercises, and the Elements, (sometimes, 
also in the Dictionary), which were accommodated 
to that edition, might not be found inapplicable to 
the new one. This edition will, therefore, he as 
fit to be used with the Exercises, and the other books 
alluded to, as its predecessor; and no difficulty, 
with regard to the quotations, is to be apprehended. 
For where the pages of the third edition vary from 
those of the second, the numbers of the latter are 
subjoined to those of the former, so that he who 
looks for a reference, cannot be disappointed. 



G. H. NOEHDEN. 



Albany, Piccadilly. 
Avgurt 26th, 1816. 
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CONCERNING THE LAflGUAGE^WHICB IS THE 
SUBJECT OF THIS GR 



L HE Language, which this Grammar proposes to 
leach, was originally a dialect, peculiar to a small district 
in Germany, and is to this day distinguished, from the 
other modes of speech, by the name of High Ger- 
man. It began first to rise into notice at the time of 
the Reformation ; but, since the sixteenth century, it has 
been cultivated in different provinces, and ultimately 
adopted, as their common tongue, by all. It is be- 
come the language of literature, and of general commu- 
nication, wlicreas the remaining idioms are confined to 
the colloquial intercourse of their own provinces, and 
even there, in a considerable degree, excluded from 
the practice of the well-educated and higher classes. 
It is the language of the whole nation, and must, 
by preference, be understood, when The German is 
mentioned. 

It is my design, in the following pages, briefly to 
exhibit the history of this dialect, and to say a few words 
on its nature and properties. 
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Introduction. 



The Electorate of Saxony was the place that gave it 
birth. That part of German; had, at an early period, 
been inhabited by people ofSlavonick descent*; who 
were s in the tenth century, mixed with a colony of Ger- 
mans from Franconia, established among them. The 
Franconians eventually became the masters of the 
country, and as such i.-.i reduced their language. But 
it experienced some change, hy being communicated to 
the prior inhabitants. Their tongue, as that of other 
Slavouick tribes, .vas prubably soft and harmonious; 
and had consequently a tcidency to smooth and mol- 
lify any new language, whkli they might acquire. The 
dialect of Franconia beta. c s to those of Upper (or 
South) Germany ; which are all, more or less, spoken 
with broad, cultural, and hissi.ig sounds. They differ, in 
this respect, iroin Hie pronunciation of Lower (or North) 
Germany, which is more simple and easy. But the idiom, 
formed in the Electorate of Saxony, besides that ad- 
mixture of softness, derived from the Slavoniaus, was 
also modified hy the intercourse, which the people of 
that district maintained with other parts of Genua. iy. 
Their industry, and superior civilization, brought them 
into contact with numerous strangers, whose customs 
and language, to a certain degree, mingled with their 
own. In this manner, much of the original roughness 
of the Upper German was worn away; and the High 
German modelled into a form, better calculated for the 

* It bordersupon Bohemia, where the mass of the popu- 
lation is Slavonick, and where, to this day, a pure Slavo- 
nick dialect is spoken. In my journey through Bohemia, 
in the spring 1815, I was much struck with that lan- 
guage, the sounds of which are so soft and harmonious, 
that I do not hesitate to say, they rival the Italian. 
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purposes of literature, and conversation, than its prede- 
cessor, the Upper German. Before we proceed far- 
ther in our remarks, it will be proper to advert to the 
name which was given to this idiom, in contradistinc- 
tion to the others. It is by that appellation discrimi- 
nated from ihe Low German, which is the native lan- 
guage of the northern parts of Germany.' That of 
the south of Germany was called Upper Germanf; 
from this the High German likewise differs. But the 
name seems to have been chiefly assigned in opposition 
to the Low German, because that new dialect apper- 
tained to a country situated higher up, that is to say, 
more to the south. In tbis manner the e existed, about 
the time of the Reformation, three grand divisions of 
the German language, viz. the Upper German (Ober 
Dattsck), the Low German (Nietkr Deutich, or 
Piatt Deutsck), and lastly the High German (Heck 
Deutsck)\. 

Before that era, every literary production, which 

# These are the circles of Westphalia and Lower Saxony; 
and the northern provinces of the Upper Saxon circle, viz. 
Pomeraiiia, and Brandenburgh. The Low German is also 
Spoken in Prussia, and traces of it are found m a part of 
Transylvania, which was peopled by a colony from the north 
of Germany, in the thirteenth century, See BiiscAing'« 
Geography . 

t This belongs to Franconia, Austria, Bavaria, Suabia, 
the southern part of the Upper Saxon circle, Silesia, and 
some of the Rhenish countries. 

I Hoch Dcutsch. signifying High German, is pronounced 
Hoch Doiicn.vThis is sometimes erroneously rendered, into 
English, by High Dutch, a mistake which must have arisen 
from the similarity of the words Deuttth and Dutch ; though 
they are essentially different in meaning, the former denot- 
ing German, and the latter Holianiiish. 
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was composed in the German tongue, was written 
in the Upper German : this was the vehicle of lite- 
rature, in that country. The High German wa* 
the native dialect of Luther, and hy the influence 
of his example, it began to be raised to a competition 
with the former idiom, and was soon spread through- 
out the whole nation. The Bible, and other works 
of high interest, at that period, published iu this 
dialect, and the number of protestant divines which is- 
sued from the Electorate of Saxony, tended to make 
it known, even in the remoter parts of the country. 
It was read and understood every where, and, by de- 
grees, cultivated as the general language of all Ger- 
many. It drove the Upper German from that pre- 
eminence, which it had hitherto occupied, and, in its 
stead, possessed itself of the fields of literature and 
science. The effect of those circumstances*, which 
had concurred to exalt the Upjx r German above the 
other dialects, had ceased ; and it was compelled to 
give way to » n*m rinti The Low On man imm al 
no time much used in writing, though this idiom, if it 
had been attended to, might perhaps have produced a 
language, for softness and harmony far superior to the 
two others, 

• In the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, the age when 
the modern languages of Europe began to he used in writ- 
ing, the crown of the Empire was enjoyedby natives of the 
South, 01 Upper Germany. See Pilttcr'i Histnri/ of the. Car- 
man Empire. The Upper German, therefore, was the lan- 
guage of the court;— this was one reason. The vicinity of 
France and Italy gave the southern provinces of Germany, 
at the revival of letters, a great advantage qver the north. 
Tihey made early attempts in literary compositions. See Eich- 
horn'i History of the Revival and Progress of Literature. This 
was another circumstance that favoured the Upper German. 
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If we would define the character of the High Ger- 
man, in its present state, we must say, that it does not 
exclusively belong to any particular province, or district, 
but is the property and lawful possession of the whole 
nation*. It has, since it is generally come into use, re- 
ceived improvements from all quarters, and is no longer 
to be considered in that light, in which it first appeared. 
Hence it evidently follows that, if there be a difference, 
between the severnl provinces, respecliug any particular 
point, in the mode of speaking, it should be adjusted, 
not according to the peculiar usage of one or the oilier, 
but upou gem-tal principles, which apply to language, 
on plnlosophick ami impartial grounds. By this obser- 
vation we ought to be guided, when »e determine the 
question, in which parts (he bent German, that is to say, 
the best High Genua, is to be met with. It vpil) not 
satisfy us, after the foregoing considerations, to be told, 
that we must look for example and authority to the prac- 
tice of that district, from which it derived its origin. 
This maxim cannot be logically admitted : but whatever, 
in case of doubt, may be decided by the rules and ana- 
logy of general grammar, must inevitably be acknow- 
ledged as superior to the influence of any local custom; 
and that province ought certainly to be thought to pos- 
sess the German in its greatest perfection and purity, 
which the least deviates from these rules, and this ana- 

• In this declaration I am supported by the eminent au- 
thority of Mr. Adelung, whom I have quoted, at length 
in the first edition, imse 12. Sec his svstem of the Ger- 
man language (ErtrfltFJuSe 6ft HtUtftfen Spttrte) Vol. f. 
p. 84, 35,Fand 89. To which may be added his statements, 
in lus Introduction to German Orthography, section i, chap. 
3, from page 45 to 62. -71 
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logy. This conclusion cannot be denied, if t lie premise* 
be conceded. 

It lias, for a long lime, been granled, that the High 
German was best spoken in the Electorate of Saxony, 
commonly called Upper Saxony, and nominally at the 
towns of Meissen and Dresden. And thai must have 
been true, at ils origin and first progress. But as soon 
as that language was familiarized to the other pro- 
vinces, there arose a possibility that it might, in its 
advancement, meet with a set of people, out of its na- 
tive dislricl, who, from particular circumstances, would 
be able (o do it more justice than those, to whom 
it owed its primary existence. Such a chance was 
afforded it among the inhabitants of Lower Saxony ; 
who, from the favourable disposition of their organs of 
speech, were belter able to follow the diclates of 
general rule and analogy, than any of their neighbours. 
It would then of necessity happen, that if there were 
instances in which the Upper Saxons violated the rules 
of general analogy, when the Lower Saxons were ca- 
pable of observing them, the latter must, in those in- 
stances, have the preference. On the other hand, it is 
alsd*obvious that, when the Upper Saxons are guilly 
of deviations from the genuine standard of pronuncia- 
tion, the Lower Saxons may reciprocally have their 
peculiarities, likewise in opposition to the law pre- 
scribed. This law is, that the pronunciation should 
be brought as near to the orthography of the language, 
as it is possible, that the sounds should correspond 
with the letters, and that the farther any province re- 
redes from that line, the more distant it is from the 
praise of a good pronunciation. 

In drawing a comparison between the claims of the 
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Upper and Lower Saxons, it' is my wish lo act 
with the utmost fairness, according lo llie preceding ol>. 
serrations. I shall, therefore, enumerate the principal 
faults of bnlii competitors, and carefully weigh them 
against one another, which will, in the surest manner, 
leail to such a conclusion, as may enable (he foreigner lo 
form his opinion. 

The errours of the Upper Saxons are these : 
1. A want of distinction between soft and hard kt- 
t*rs j as hitween li and /». f)and T, G and K. The 
hard sounds, h general, prevail, /i is pronounced by 

"<e ^ P- I) I'^e 7; ami G hke K. The nilll ,r e 

of Ibis misnomer will readily l>c understood by (he 
English reader, who will recognise in it his fricnrfi, Cap- 
lain Fluellcn', and Mr. Movant. Bui it i s a gri^ous 
defect! Raum ia metamorphosed into Paum, finch 
into Pitch, Ball inlo Pali. In the same maimer 
they speak ter, tie, tas, for der, die, das ; tienen for 
dienen ; tutnm for dumm. Thus they substitute A' for 
G, and say Kott instead of Golt, kekrn instead of 
geken, Sec. It may be answered, that such certainly 
are the popular irregularities of pronunciation, with the 
Upper Saxons ; but that the High German should be 
considered according to the slate, in which it exists 
among persons of letters, and the higher orders. This, 
indeed, is just; yet U dois not seem to remove the 0 b- 
jection : for that default appears to be radical, com- 
mon to all, and incurable. At least so I have found 
il, in the course of my observation ; and t hardly think 
it possible, that I should be mistaken : if I am, all that 

* See Shaksjtear's Ilenry V. 

f See Roderick ItaniW, and Peregrine Pickle. 
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is said upon this point, falls of itself to the ground. But 
w hat is singular, it lias often struck me, as if the Upper 
Saxons (I speak of literary and well educated peo- 
ple) were incapable of perceiving, by ihe ear, any 
difference between the hard and soft sound*, though 
their tongue, by chance, sometimes produce! Ihe for- 
mer. In this ease, I have remarked, the soft sound is, 
for the most part, misapplied, by being placed not where 
it ought to be, but perversely substituted for a hard 
one, as B for P, in die Bost, for Post ; der Blatz, for 
Piatt, &c. 

2. The hissing aspiration (like the English sh) which 
is given to the letter S before p and t, especially in 
the beginning of words, I consider ai the second ob- 
jection. Sicken*, fur example, is made to sound like 
sktehen; spnxkent like thprrche* ; Durstl like Durtkt. 
When the orthography of the language dictates an S, 
what cau be the ground for uttering this consonant 
otherwise, than simply as an S? For that hissing as- 
piration a particular sign is appropriated, namely sch ; 
and why should a similar confusion of ihe alphabetick 
characters be tolerated 1 If that aspiration is to be 
expressed, for what reason may the type, assigned to it, 
not he employed in writing t But where the ortho- 
graphy revolts at IhesrA, what charms can this sound 
possess for pronunciation ( It surely has nothing to 
recommend it, on the score of euphony : nor can we 
yield so much to the paramount authority of one pro- 
vince, as, after its example, to establish a mode of 
: peaking, which is contrary to the general rule, and 
affords, by its inlriosick merit, no compensation forsucli 

To stand. + To speak. I Thirst, 
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an irregularity. It is the foreigner whose opinion niay, 
on this point, he consulted with impartiality ; but it 
will be difficult to persuade him (I allude to such ■ jreign- 
ers as belong to the most enlightened nations of Europe) 
that the lijs.siug sound of Sch is a desirable substitute 
for that of the simple S. It is a peculiarity, which has 
been retained from Hie Upper German, and ought to be 
dismissed from (lie general language, both upon princi- 
ple, and on Hie ground of conveniency. The Lower 
Saxons are always disposed to avoid it, and it would, in 
this instance, certainly be unreasonable to require of 
them, that they should exchange their better pronun- 
ciation for one, which must he allowed to be worse. 

3. In the third place we may notice tlie want of dis- 
crimination between the diphthong ii, anil the vowel i, 
which seems to prevail among the Upper Saxons. They 
pronounce buth alike, namely as the et ofihe English ; 
but w should lie sounded very differently, as will be 
shewn, when we speak of this tetter. 

4. Lastly, I would remark the hurried pronunciation 
of the prefix ge, in the preterite participles; where the 
e is to entirely slurred over, as if it did not exist. For 
exam pie, gtlobt, praised ; gtliebt, loved ; gelehrt, 
learned, they speak khit, klitbt, klehrt. This is wrong, 
because the vowel e, though it has, in tb is prefix, a short 
and somewhat obscure sound, should slillbe pronounced, 
ami be made audible. 

It would he foreign to the subject to touch upon 
other inaccuracies, which may he said to be only failings 
of the vulgar* . 1 shall, therefore, proceed to point out the 

• Of this description is, m substituted for re, as mir icol- 
Icn, for air woUm. 
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defects, with which the pronunciation of the Lower 
Saxon is to lie charged. 

J. It has a tendency to assume soft letters in the room 
of hard ones, when the former are improper. Tliusi) 
is heard for T, as Dag for Tag, Duck for Tueh, Sec. 

2. The hissing aspiration is sometimes omitted, where, 
in conformity with the established orthography, it ought 
to be received. A Lower Saxon will be inclined to fay 
slagen for schlagen ; sneidm for schneiden, &c. 

3, The third variation from the rule is perhaps the 
most frequent, and the most serious. It concerns the 
letter G, in the true pronunciation of which many per- 
sons are observed to be mistaken. Some express it by 
the sound of j, which is like the English y in the begin- 
ning of some words, such as year, yoke, yellow. Gott, 
God, is accordingly spoken, as if written jolt (English 
yott) ; Garten, garden, as if jarten (i. e. yarten), &c. 
Others pronounce the g like ch, which is a guttural 
sound, as will be mentioned in its place. Buttlie right 
mode of uttering the letter g, is that which is perceived 
in the English words, god, garden, get, give. 

I have stated the prominent imperfections of both the 
Upper, and the Lower Saxon, pronunciation; and the 
student will be enabled to escape the offences, to which 
his attention lias been thus mvakened. It is now neces- 
sary to balance them, with strict justice, against one an- 
other, and determine, by reasoning, which of the two 
modes of pronunciation is least objectionable, or, in 
other words, which of the two provinces is to be pre- 
ferred, with regard to this question. 

The exceptions, which have been made to the pro- 
nunciation of the Upper Saxons, ( are, as I think, in 
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themselves more considerable, than those which are al- 
leged against the Lower Saxons. We will not, how- 
ever, discuss them singly, but limit ourselves to the fol- 
lowing observations. 

The provincial habits, which exi-l in the Electorate 
of Saxony, and those in particular, which we have ad- 
verted to, are derived from the Upper German. This 
produces the singular disadvantage, that, where they 
are once rooted in the organs of speech, it is difficult to 
remove I hem. The Upper Saxons, therefore, find it a 
task of inconceivable hardship lo divest themselves of 
those blemishes: and their pronunciation of the High 
German will, probably for ever, remain defective. It it 
otherwise with the inhabitants of bower Saxony. They 



he familiar lo tbem, it is nut beyond llicir capacity to 
acquire it. They have, of late yean, proved this by 
their manner of speaking the High German. Those 
individuals who are acquainted with the rules of a right 
pronunciation, have, in general, well succeeded in ob- 
serving them: when they fail, in some instances, it is 
more from inattention, than any incorrigible deficiency. 
That inattention may, with moderate exertion, be en- 
tirely overcome ; and their language, as far as the act 
of speaking is involved, be brought very near the line 
of perfection. To this the Upper Saxons will never be 
able to aspire, at least not, while they labour under those 
peculiarities, which distinguish them from their neigh- 
bours. The High German, as spoken by the Lower 
Saxons, is, besides, in a certain degree mellowed by 
that softness of tone, which the native dialect of tikis 
tribe possesses. This is a circumstance of which foreign- 



can, with ease, adapt iheir sped 
ami though any particular mode ol 




wit 
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ers readily become sensible : and I may add, that the 
natives of Upper Saxony themselves are not uncon- 
conscious of it*. This I remarked, during a late reii- 
dence in Upper Saxonv (in the spring of the year 1815;, 



individuals, who did not benitale to declare ihe Lower 



visable for a foreigner to repair, who wishes to acquire 

* I will here again quote a passage, cited in the tvvolbi- 
mer editions, from Mrs. Pioizts Observations and Reflec- 
tions in the course of a Journey through France, Italy, a-nd 
Germany, Vol.11, p. 137. That lady distinguishes' Han- 
over (in Lmver Saxony) as the spot where the best Ger- 
man is spoken; and I am not disposed to question this 
opinion, since my last visit to that country (in the years 
1814 and 1815). Even I, says Mrs. Piozzi, can perceive the 
language liarsfier, the farther one is removed from Hanover 
on either side: for Hanover, as Madame de Bianconi told me, at 
Dresden, is the Florence of Germany, and the tongue, spoken at 
t hut town, is supposed, undjustly, the criterion of perfectTeutsch 
(i. e. German).— The High German, spoken at Guttingeu 
(which is the second town of the kingdom of Hanover, 
and a university) appeared tome, when I was last there, 
even more pure and harmonious than what is heard, in the 
capital itself. Indeed, I am inclined to think, that, in re- 
gard to pronunciation and sound, no better German is to be 
met with any where, than at Guttingen, among the natives 
of education. 

f Being horn in Lower Saxony (at Gifttiugen, in the 
kingdom of Hanover) Itould not help being flattered by 
the manner, in which I sometimes heard the Lower Saxon 
pronunciation commended, nay, I may say 'admired, even 
at Leipzig and Dresden. A lady at Dresden, to whom I 
had the honour of being introduced, was sopreposscd in its 
favour, that she had taken pains to correct her native pro- 
nunciation, and to imitate that of Lower Saxony. As she 
was a person of exccllcnuuiders landing, and judgment, of 
a highly cultivated mind, and accomplished talents, her 



chiefly at T-eipi 



id Dresden, where I met with some 



Saxon pt 
it is obvi 



on preferable to their owof. Heoee 
.hat part of Germany it will be ad- 



example is entitled to great respect. 
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Hie but (Wireiwatiwi V i*Ue language. It should be 
■owe town ®f dHtiw&n witJiiB the -verge of tfcetower 
S«ou tfaOett, in»*^i,;b»idesJW«t««c W , strictly 
»o called »»eto be comprehended tbcaoflbem districts, 
ew&ueue to it, *nd, in particular, tbe country of 
Brandenburg,. «e 111W ,*<w«di.^y, chooK*i»«si- 
daacejrf Harabwgh, -Haucwr, -«|Hmfi*«, or fcerfti. 
It will be bis business to.*e«B*w fciwWt against the pro- 
■ vinoiaL failings, ■*■*-» W«» pe^pte, among lie 
■iubj .wide ; *fl*t *ehave poiu.e.l out, Mil secure him 
W»t lho.mo*t striking errors. A native of Great 
Britain, or Ireland, wllifiod *hepf«W*«tatien, aecerd- 
Mg to tbe Lower Saxon dkiect, mote congenial to his 
own tongue, and consequently JnOM «6*y to n&pnte, 
lliau tlic pronunciation of Upper Saxony. 

As to flic interns! value of me language, injfhwsfipjogy 
and expression, .Ihis a^ietfe-n of puxni- 
iie nee. Theve all the provinces are upon the same level : 
they all draw their accomplishment from tlie mines of 
literature. Whether a man write well, or be successful 
in the choice of words, to express his thoughts, does not 
depend upon the spot where he was born and educated, 
hut upon the proficiency he has made in letters, the 
degree of cultivation he has acquired, and the t'ruitful- 
ness and versalility of his own mind. In writing, and 
in a literary point of view, the High German is every 
where the same. The difference does not lie between 
tbe provinces, but betweeu individuals. The best authors 
furnish the store for -the -language, education teaches 
how to employ it. 

The native dialects of the several provinces, in Ger- 
many, present a curious and interesting subject to the 
G 
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grammatical enquirer* : neither would it be devoid of 
attraction for the historian, who searches into the origm 
of the component parts, which constitute a nation : nor 
the philosopher, who speculates on the formation, pro- 
grew, and diversity of language. Bui this k a topick. 
entirely removed from onr view, in the work before as. 
We have only one track to follow, which is In lead us to 
the acquisition of the general language : the language of 
literature, and of pol?te conversation. Of the other 
idiom* it is enough for tlie student to know, that they 
exist, thai llh-y diffe^im one another, and that they 
most not be c.Kifoanded with the High German, which 
is the common instrument of sueech, every where under- 
stood, throughout the whole country. 

" The with.. ., in a tour which he made (in the summer 
1815) through a great part of Germany, was much struck 
by the variation of the dialects. It is amusing, and instruc- 
tive, for the linguist to observe either their approximation, 
•r deviation, and the shades of dissimilitude by which they 
are marked. 
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PARTI. 

COM P RE H EN 9IVO 

THE ELEMENTS OF THE LANGUAGE. 



CHAPTER I 

ON ORTHOGKAPHT AMD FBOHUNC1ATION. 
COMTAIKIX* 

1. Tie Alphabet. 

3. The Orthography. 

3. The Pronunciation of Lettert. 

4. The Pronunciation of Word), tr the Act Hit. 

5. The Prosody. 



SECTION L 

OK THB ALPHABET. 

The Germans employ three sort« of characters, for 
writing and printing: two of which may be called pro- 
perly German, and the third Roman, or Latin. The latter 
is that, which ii used by the Engliih, and other mtirnu 
e 2 
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of Europe: the two former are corruptions of the same, 
one appropriated for printing, and the other for hand- 
writing. That for printing resemble* the Black Letter 
of this rtutttitf and the Sitkur* RHdrU JiaMefrrr, 
or, as it is by some called, the Lettres de Forme, of the 
French*. The second, for b»s4-WH*i«g, differs, as will 
be seen from the Plate annexed. Both, however, as 
has been intimated, are dwvcd from the same fountain. 
Their peculiar quality is, being pointed and angular. 
They are the productions of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries; and remain as specimens of that taste, which 
is known by the name of (lot hick, and prevailed, from 
the period mentioned, for a long space of time, over the 
greatest pait of Europe +. 

Those characters ba«a mainlined themselves in Ger- 
many, where they have been much improved. Yet they 
still want the Simplicity and elegance of their original. 
For this reason, many Qmm works have, in later times, 
been printed in Hie Roman type : itnt pmtlu •■, However, 
is hitherto not become general, and the greatest number 
of publications continues to appear m the ancient liabit.t 
I shall, therefore, M wmlbf if femifei" to-lh* student, 
retain it in the German words that may be introduced in 
the course of this Grammar. The character, which 

» Guttenberg, and his associates, called them Lettres 
Bourgeaiiei. ,1 •'■'.) 

t See Gatterer's Elemenla Diploutaticet ; and Nouveatt 
Traiti de Diplomatique, by two Benedictines. 

J. Asd it is to bodoub tedy whether that innovation would 

beofaoy.ad,vantage p if generally adopted. By disusing the. 
eye horn tlie old type, many valuable productions tfrlite- 
r«yr^to»W^bi ^ WI J> »e rented tess easy to read. 
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serves for current hand-writing, is, as far M I know, 
with very few exceptions, universally predominant in 
the German nation : and though the printed letter 
may decline, this will probably, from its supposed con- 
veuienco, be preserved. 

There exists, besides, a particular Alphabet for en- 
grossing, which, with the last mentioned, U exhibited 
in the Plate. 

In writing Latin, or any modern language of Europe, 
the Germans use not their own character, bnt the 
Roman: with which the people at large an equally well 
acquainted. 
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the next section. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 

1. In the printed alphabet souie letters are apt to 
lie mistaken by beginners, and In be confounded 
one with another. To facilitate the discrimination, 
I will place them here together, and point out the 
difference. 

55 (B), and » (V)'. 
The latter ia open in the middle, the former joined 
across. 

<S (C), and © (E). 
@ (E) has a little horizontal stroke in the middle, pro- 
jecting to the right, which (5(C) has not. 

© (G), and ft (S). 
These letters, being both of rather a round form, 
are sometimes taken for one another, particularly the 
© for the ©. But @ (S) has an opening above, © (G) is 
closed, and has besides a perpendicular stroke within. 

* (K), 51 (NJ, 9P (ft ;"' 1 ' 
jt (K) is rounded at the top, 9i (14) is open in the 
middle, 3t (ft) is united.abont the middle. -, 

5Jt (M), and SB (W). ', 
9)1 (M) is open at the bottom, 33 (W) is closed. 

n(b), and&(b*,^ 
&(b) isperfectly closed below, % (b) « somewhat open. 
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and ends at.tbe bottom, on one side, with a hair stroke. 
I have known b (d) confounded with t (b), but ihe dif- 
ference between these letters is sufficiently mirked, tJtm 

for the commonest attention. 

f CO, andf(Q. 
f (f)ba» a horizontal line above. 

tn(m), and»(w). . 
m (m)ii entirely open at the bottoni^W (w) is partly 



r(r), andit(x). 
I (x) has a little hair stroke below, on the left. 

»(v), aud»(y). 
V (v) is closed ; n (y) is somewhat open below, and 
ends with a hair stroke. 

S. The copperplate exhibits three Alphabets of Ger- 
man hand-writing : 

No. l. Is known by the name of gracttir ©djrlft, i. e. 
the Broken Letter, because the characters are formed 
by interrupted touches of the pen. II is used for inscrip- 
tions, and for the first lines of any formal writing;. 

No. 2. Called Guryev 6cbrlfr, i. e. Chancery writ- 
ing, serves commonly for engrossing. 

No. 3. Is the current hand. 

Of these three alphabets, both the capital and smalt 
letters are represented; and an example ft added, to 
show them in connection. 
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SECTION II. 

ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography has in the German, as in other 
languages, been exposed lo variety, and change. To 
avoid these, and lo give to the external form of the 
language a proper degree of consistency, the following 
rules should be kept in view. 

Flrtt, such characters, in writing, should be used, 
as by -their import, approach the nearest to the best pro- 
uuncialion*. Biit 

Secondly, a regard must, at the same time, be had 
to derivation, and etymology. 

In the third place, we ought not, without necessity, 
and preponderating reasons, to depart from the general 
practice, which has been once introduced; 

If these rules had been followed, those many innova- 
tions, which have embarassed German Orthography, 
would not have taken place. It was the ignorance of 

* It may be thought that, in laying, down this rule, I 
am proceeding in a circle : for I have elsewhere said, that 
you should speak as you write, and here it seems to be re- 
commended, that you should write as you speak. Urthogra- ■ 
uhy and pronunciation must reciprocally assist each other ; 
and it will happen that, in the case of a difference, the 
one may be ascertained, when the other appears doubtful ; 
or> it is sometimes more easy to.- file the onenhan the other. 
That which ia first established, will lend its assistance to the 
other. In this manner, I think, there remains no fallacy. 
The rule itself is sanctioned by the authority of Quintilian, 
who sajf», Inst Or. L 7. Mgo ( nut jnod consueludo abiinu- 
erit) sk icribendum guicqve judito, quomodo sonat. Hk mini 
lout est literarum, ut cuitodiant voca, etvelul depositum retS 
danPlegmtibut : itaque idcxprtmcredlbenl quad dwhiri MUM 
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those principles, that led to imaginary reforms. Most 
of them were but misconceived changes, which had 
their source in the fancy, perverscness, and vanity of 
individuals. It would not be fit to enter into a detail 
of these deviations ; let it suffice to pnt the student on 
his guard. The books, with which he is first brought 
acquainted, should be models of a just orthography : 
the variations, which he will afterwards notice, in his 
reading, be ought to examine according to the foregoing 
rules. 

We have now to advert to some peculiarities, which 
exist in German orthography. 

1. All iiouna substantive are writle n with capital letters, 
that is to say, the letter which begins any such noun, 
must be a capital. And uot only words which are pro- 
perly substantives, fall under the operation of this law, 
but likewise all that are employ.it, at any lime, in that 
quality. They assume i his particular appearance of sub< 
aUutives, wheiever they supply their place. Of this 
description are ; 

(a) Adjectives, either when a substantive is under- 
stood, as : ber aBeife. the wise (ma..); ber ©tog e. the 
great (man): We ©d)5rte. the fair (woman): or when 
they are themselves employed abstractedly, with the 
power of a suli-laotive, as: boSS^nwrj, Hie black, s.«v 
the colour black ; bag ©tun, Hie green, i r. the colour 
gretn; bd$ SHimb, the round substance, rotundity. To 
the adjectives may he added the possessive pronouns, 
as: bit SJleittfgen, my friends; Me ©ft tit gen, thy friends; 
tit ©eittigeit, his friends; We Unfrigen, our friends, or 
our people; We Suifigen, your friends; bie Sfttigett, 
their friends. Thus bflS 3Retn, that which is mine, 
(mum) ; ba8 jEKin, that which is thine, (turn), 3tc. 
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(J) The Infinitives, when the; are made to exprcn the 
substantive acts of their verbs, for which the Englisk 
make use ofthe participle. 2)a88efen, the act, or em- 
ployment, of reading ; ba* ©djHibtn, the act of writ- 
ing; ba$ ®ef«it, the act of walking.; ba$ Steifen, the 
act of travelling. 

(c) Any other part of speech which, by an article, or 
pronoun, prefixed, assumes the character of a subitan- 
tive. £>a5 "Kbtv, the word but ; bfl8 3d?. pronoun 
/, {ego), fce. 

2. German Orthography coincides with the English 
in this point, that it frequently marks any word with a 
capital Inter, which ii to attract the notice ofthe reader, 
or to be distinguished from the rest. In English I he first 
personal pronoun is always writlen capita Ik (/): in Ger- 
man it has not this prerogative, except where it begins 
a sentence, or is to be distinguished by an emphasis. On 
the other hand the pronouns of address, such as thou, 
you, which in English have, usually, only small letters, 
are begun with capitals, in German, as : T>\X, Sfbr, 
@t, Sic". This ts the effect of an imaginary polite- 
ness, by which also possessive and demonstrative pro- 
nouns, when they are used as the means of speaking to 
another person, are decorated with capital letters. For 
example, in these sentences, I have received your letter, 1 
hate um your father, ttc. the pronoun Your would be 
written with a capital . 

3. The Punctuation in German Orthography differs 
«nly in some trifling particulars from the English. The 
dissimilarity refers principally to the comma, and is as 
follow*.; 

* See Chap. III. Sect. t. 
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(a) The English frequently confine adwrbs, conjunc- 
tions, and prepositions with their cases, between com- 
mas, as in these examples : "He was extremely as- 
tonished to see his dominions overwhelmed, on * sud- 
den, with such au inundation of licentious barbarians," 
Hume.— •■ It is, accordingly, this steady, inflexible 
•irtue, this regard to principle," &c. Blair.— * Tbore 
who have great affairs to manage, intricate plane -to psjr- 
sae, many enemies, perhaps, to encounter in the pur- 
suit." Blair. — " Let us cease, therefore, from .lucking up 
with discontent and envy I o those, whom birth or for- 
tune has placed above us." Blair.—" The world appears 
not, then, originally made for the private convenience 
of me alone." Harris. — "The fad, certainly, is much 
otherwise. -If sensibility, there/ore; be not incom- 
patible with true wisdom," Sec. Melmoth's Cicero. — 
" In this, however, as above, numbers ofihe most beau- 
tiful crystals were formed." Goldsmilh.— " There^isjiot, 
in my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant consi- 
deration," &c. Addison. — " He made preparations for 
recovering England of which, durins his ubun.ee., lie 
had, by Henry's intrigue*, been sounj^.n-efrtrnfed." 
Hame.— In these, and similar instances, the usage of 
German orthography would admit no comma before, and 
after, the words printed in MMou 

(6) The Germans rarely put,a comma, in Ihe midcHe 
of a sentence, before the conjunction iimb, and ; where 
the English generally add lhatsign of distinction. 

1(e) In German, a comma is invariably placed before 
a relative pronoun, wbioh i s , in English, very often 
omitted. 

(d) The infiniti™ mood with the preposition Jit, to. 
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preceding it*, is always separated by a comma from 
lite verb, which governs it. Examples : Sid) freiie tmdj, 
©iejujefcen, I rejoice to see you. @t futdjtef ftdj, 
fcintn SSatcr JU fceleibigert, he fears to offend his father; 
er, glau&t, biefen @a| eraiefen ju fia&ert, lie thinks he 
has demonstrated this position ; um ttefetl 3t»e£p JU «« 
«id)ert, opferte er die anbere Stucfftdjien ouf, to attaia 
this object, lie sacrificed all other considerations. In 
the last example, the infinitive with JU stands in the first 
member of the sentence, and the comma is, there, pat 
after it; This separating comma before the infinitive, 
is, however, only required, when that mood is accom- 
panied with other words, which it governs, as in toe 
instances above. When it stands alone w ith ju, as in 
id) irunfrfje ju fdjfofw, I wish to sleep; er oerfudht ju 
taHSdl, he attempts to dance; et voagt JU wifen, hewn- 
lures to ride; id) wldlige JU rotfferi, I desire to know; 
rjorf auf ju teben, cease to talk ; and especially, when 
this infinitive is governed by a substantive, as guji JU 
fpielen, an inclination to play; ba§ SSetgniigen ©iejll 
fsrjen, the pleasure of seeing you; bet gBuitfd) flelott JU 
TOCtbeil, the wish of being praised : in those circumstan- 
ces, the comma is omitted. 

The other signs of punctuation are used in the same 
manner by the Germans, as by the English. All these 
marks serve to enable us to read, with a proper tone, and 
distinction, the sentiments of the writer : and tbey are 
rightly employed, when, by their application, that object 
is attained. It is obvious that, on account of the pecu- 
liar turn, that is intended to be given to a sentence, and 
the particular mode, with which the writer may conceive 

•See Part II. Chap. I. Sect. «. p.388. 
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Ihe effect. Which is to he produced by his expression, they 
must sometimes obey the will, or fancy, of an individual, 
rather than the rules of general practice. But their func- 
tion is accomplished, when they convey the sense and 
design of the writer. Thus, after certain words, a com- 
ma, of another point, may be adopted, in some instances, 
when commonly tliey are not followed by a similar mark 
of separation. This modification of the laws of inter- 
punction is not to be confounded with the fantastic*: 
novelties, which capricious persons have, at different 
times, endeavoured to introduce into this part of ortho- 
graphy. Their schemes have been as unsuccessful, lis 
they were useless. 

4. The sigu of Apostrophe ( ' ) is to be used 
'(«) In the genitive ca<e of proper names. It is then 
wtefixed to the genitive termination, which generally 
li t, sometimes its, and rns: as, 3igrico!u'3 gelbjUjje, 
Agricola's campaign; puto'S ©eftwidjt, Plato's dia- 
logues; ,8effing'8 airauerfpiele. Lying's tragedies; 
fatty* ©ebictjte, Hoiiy"* poems; ©6tse'n» f>reblaten, 

GotBe's sermons ; Uj'etlS ©ijrifttrl, the writings of Uz. 

The application of the apostrophe is often to be 
recommend* >l, on the ground that it leads to an easy 
discriniinaiiou of proper names. For example, by means 
of this sign, we art enabled to ascertain, that ihe nomi- 
native ease ol Sfttfa is Hjsfc and not ©5fjen; of 
Uj'enS, Uj, oil Ujc, or Ujen. But to gain this advantage, 
it must be carefully and accurately placed, before the 
genitive termination. A* it is certainly useful in some 
proper names, 1 see' no reason, why we sbould not ad- 
mit it in all, though the practice is, a* yet, not gene- 
rally established ; and the more so, as it might serve for 
a distinction to proper names from common appellatives. 
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(b) The apostrophe should be employed, when the 
vowel f is, by contraction, thrown away, where properly 
it ought to remain. For example : er fpriluj'S, for fpradj 
e§, he spoke it; fage mtt'g, numtteS, tell if me'; ttat'3 
gut, for roar e§ gut, wasii sood ; id) cerffeb/eS, forscr- 
jMjtcS, I understand h ; greuni)' unOSeinbe, forgteunfcf 
utib giinte. frieuda aiio" foes ; bcS' utiC tjalfiorrig. for 
bSfe, obstinate. In the inflection both of nouns 

aod verbs, .1 similar contraction i9 frequent; but, in 
general, not indicated by the apostrophe -. as, beS J8uf^ f 
for .'J' :.' . . of the bonk : et lebt, for !,■;.:, he praises; 
tt loble, for Ipbete; gelo&f. for aelobct. Only where 
ibe pronunciation i suffer a chance, if I he omission 
of thee wi re not understood, il should be marked, as in 
ft reif 't, for wifet, he travels ; in which the letter s should 
be pronounced soft, as it would be before thee, previ- 
ously to the contraction. If the word were written reiff, 
without the apostrophe, there wouhl be a risk of the i 
being uttered sharply, as in « t(i(jt, he lean.' This 
would produce an inaccuracy in the language. Thui it 
would be well to write crfof't, for cvlofet. redeemed ; 
trrflf't, forrflfet, he raves. But the surest way of pre- 
venting any mistake, in pronunciaton, is to avoid such 
ejections * 



* Sometimes, however, they are not to be avoided, for 
example, when the metre comes into ques lion, as in this 
passage of inr&fr'J 3er(Ireute 2>littfr, Vol. I. p. SI. 
(Gotha 1701) : 

XrSjet *a$ Gc&ictfal bid), fc trafle bit itnebf t basSdjieffat, 
jfo'S iSiM-iPiffigunlifwt; nMtbu n|*t foljjeit, bu mugt. 

merely considered us final g. See p. w. ' ' 
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The apostrophe has, like other things, beeu perverted, 
and abused, by innovators, who thought they might 
render the German language a service, by introducing 
this ortbographick sign, with all those privileges, with 
which it is invested in some other modern tongues. 
TJiej removed by it every vowel, which happened to be 
followed by another vowel, under the false notion of 
obviating disharmony. But it is seldom that the German 
language requires such an expedient : and the use of that 
abbreviation is confined within narrow limits. 

5. The Hyphen or sign of conjunction, (-, or ■ ) is 
made use of 

(a) When a word, at the end of a line, must be divided, 
for want of space. The division takes place, according 
to the syllables, as in English, only with the difference 
that this partition is solely determined by the pronun- 
ciation. When there is a consonant between two vowels, 
it is generally assigned, as the beginning letter, to the 
second syllable. For example, the word writing would 
be thus separated; in German, wri-ting ; whereas in 
English, regard is had to etymology, conformably to 
which it is spelt writ-tag. 

(b) Sometimes in compound words, as greurtbfd)dfi3 = 
Sunt), league of friendship. 

(e) When two compound words, having their last com- 
ponent the same, stand together, and when the last com- 
ponent is omitted in the prior word, and expressed only 
in the second: as, ©djteib. unb 3teberunjt, the art of 
writing, and speaking. The component Aunji belongs 
to both words, ©djteibfunft, art of writing, 3tebef imfL 
art of speaking : but is only once expressed. 
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SECTION III, f 

ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF LETTERS. 

If the rule of Quintilian*. " Let words be so uttered, 
that each letter may denote its appropriate sound," were 
established in the practice of the languages, the present 
subject would be attended with fewer difficulties, than ft 
actually is. To the German language it is but justice 
to remark, that the power and the meaning of the letters, 
and the nature of the sounds, are less vag^e and undeter- 
mined, than is the case, more or less, in several other 
modern tongues. But it is not un easj undertaking, in 
general, to teach pronunciation by writing, without the 
assistance of a teacher's voice- You act upon the eye, 
instead of the ear, which js the proper organ for this spe- 
cies of instruction. The only way of imparting it, in that 
manner, is by comparing the letters and sounds of the 
language which is to be learnt, with those of a language 
already known. Such a comparison, however, is not 
always to he obtaiued. One language may have sounds, 
to which nothing similar is to be found in another, la 
such circumstances, some have thought, that a delineation, 
or description, of the form and changes, which the organs 
of speech assume, in pronouncing, would lead to a suc- 
cessful imitation of the sounds ; but, on experience , it 
will be found, that this is a very precarious help to de- 
pend on. The task is much facilitated, when a c^pi. 
parison with several foreign hnguages may be ruorted to : 
and of this expedient we imw, to a certain degree, avaif. 

* Inst. Or. I, It. Vt exprtaa tint verba, ui mil gu evut 
kter* tern* eniattieniur, ■■■•*- 
d 3 
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ourselves, throughout this section. The whole attempt 
will still remain imperfect; and the student cannot ex- 
pect to possess himself fully of the pronunciation, un- 
less by an intercourse with the natives. But notwithstand- 
ing these discouraging circumstances, the contents of the 
present division will not appear to be without their use. 
They will induce a more attentive consideration of the 
subject, than perhaps would be afforded by oral instruc- 
tion alone. This will undoubtedly be wanted to sup- 
ply the deficiencies of the former; but the written rules 
will, reciprocally, prove a beneficial support to the lessons 
of the master. On this persuasion, I have thought it 
worth while, to enter, with some degree of minuteness, 
into the following details. 

VOWELS. 

% 9, 3, D, U, 9- 

% (A). 

This vowel has, I believe, in no language of Europe, 
that acute sound, which is assigned to it in English: I 
mean that, which, for instance, is heard, in hate, state, 
•male, gale, and is, in English grammar, called the long 
sound. 

In German, the A is pronounced, as it is in the 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and other lan- 
guages: which seems to be between the short A of the 
English in hat, man, and their broad one, in hail, ball. 
It approaches the sound of ah, father, and that of 
au i in aunt, gauntlet. 

4 is in some words doubled, by which no other 
change is effected, in the pronunciation, than that of 
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rendering the vowel more full, and long. Examples ; 
bet Hal, the eel; ba3 ,£aar, the hair; bie SDtaaS, the 
river Meuse; bie3Bflare, merchandise. 

has four different sounds : 

1. Hie broad, or open, 

2. The acute, or elevated, 

3. The slender, and 

4. The obscure, or short, sound, 

1. The broad sound of E resembles that of the long 
English a, in name, fate; or of at, or ay, in air, day: 
and is the same with the/, or a outert, of the French, 
and the accentuated £of the Italians. 

It takes place, when E concludes the first, or middle, 
syllable of a word, not the last. Therefore lebetl, to 
live, is pronounced nearly as laben; t>tx iBefem, the 
broom, asbazem. 

Some words are excepted : bie (Seber, or Setter, the 
cedar ; gle'ue, Cleves, the name of a place ; bie £y. 
mUtft, humility; gtert, Edeu, paradise ; Hi (S'O.e, the 
harrow; (g'pljeu, ivy; e'roig, eternal; jitter, each; je 1 
and je'map, ever ; jemanb, somebody ; je'ner, ie'ne, je'neS, 
he, she, it or that ; Srtfne, a proper name ; bie £am- 
Iptt'te, the lamprey; bie 3JIe't)e, the sea-gull; bie 3Jf ug- 
frte, themuskel; bfe tyafiete, the pasty; ^Jeter, Peter; 
bie SRe'gel, the iule ; re'gieren, to govern ; bie ©ce'rte, the 
scene; @d)n)el>eit, Sweden; ©d^fteri, Silesia ;. bie @U 
tftie, the siren ; bie SEape'te, the hangings of a room ; bie 
Srottipe'te, the trumpet; roemg, little in quantity; bie 
3e^e, the toe of the foot. In these, the E has the acute 
sound, contrary to the foregoing rule. 
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The broad sound in not admitted, when an A follows : 
escept in a few words, as flebjen, to steal, pronounced 
stolen: fehlcn, m fail; twifablen, to miss; ber »ef(T>I, 

the command; befe'hlctl, to command; empfet)ien, 10 
recommend; entbeijrett, to want; beblen, oerfjeljlcn, 
to conceal; ber gehrmn, the loam; nfhmen, to lake; 
biej?e~hk. ih* throat; bag SRtfjl, the flour; jehen, ten. 
The Upper Saxons also sound the t broad, before A, in 
the following*: behnen. t" stretch: brifcen, to turn; 
tfegebbe, the feud,, or warfare; lebnen, to lean; bte 
<5ehnc, the sinew ; fid) fe&rten, lu long after ; oerflfvreft, 
to damage ; ruetjert, lo blow ; rcefiren, to yuard against; 
0)Vzn, to consume. The Lower Saxons abide by the 
rule, and pronounce the words, last mentioned, with the 
acute sound. 

In the following words, the broad sound is heard, 
though E is not at die end of the syllable : SBegegrtert, 
to meet; bequeill, commodious; baS JBret, I he board ; 
bte Sreijff. the bun ; ber, bent, ben, article ; bte @rbe, 
the earth; erft, first; brtS <&V 0 , the ore; her, hither; ber 
^levb, the hearth; bitS ^ebSmeio, the concubine ; tiebjV 
besides, prep. Ca6 ^Dferb, the horse; quer, awry; t^- 
netl, to rain ; bet ©djmer, the grease ; bflS ©ebWert, the 
sword; fegnen, to bless; ber ©teg, the path; roer r 
who ; HKtben, to become ; mith, worth ; b« SBertr), 
the value; bu§ 9!eft, the nest, (according to the Upper 
Saxon way of pronouncing.)^ 

*See Adelung's System (Lelirgebaude der Deutschen 
Sprache) Vol. 1. p. 362. T " 

t The Lower Saxons pronounce several of the words, 
mentioned in this exception, with the acute sound, as, 
txft, @r}, Scbmtr. 
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When a contraction has taken place, E retains its 
broad sound, though it should be in the middle of a 
syllable : as, ertefct, he lives, contracted from, « lebcf , 

When the E is doubled, the sound is always acute, 
though the Upper Saxons speak it broad, in bie 9S««, 
Ike berry; bflS ^i«r, thebost, or army: ba&3Jf«r, the 
sea; bet ©p«r, the spear; bet lEfjeer, the tar. 

2. The acute sound of £ is that of the Italian unac- 
cented e, and the French i ferme. I believe, thh 
sound exists in tbe English language, though I am at a 
loss to elucidate it sufficiently by examples. If I may 
trust to my ear, I think, it is heard in the pronoun 
they; and perhaps also in hay, dried grass. 

The acute sound has its place before the letter h : as, 
bieffit>«; thelionour; bie 61)e, matrimony; fh/fcen, to 
stand. 

However, in lome words which have been enumerated 
before, the broad sound prevails, though an k should 
follow. 

Tlie acute E is also heard before th, because this 
s|ands for ht, as will be shewn hereafter ; for instance, 
in bieSBe'tbe. (he name of a plant; baft Jtfltbfter, the 
professor's chair, or desk. 

It moreover sounds acutely, when it is doubled; as, in 
bie ©ee, the sea ; bet %*>it, the tea ; baS 3Jeet, the bed 
in a garden, Sec. 

But the Upper Saxons pronounce the following words 
broad: bieJBeete. the berry; ba8 $Bt, the host, or 
army; bet ©peer, the spear; bfl8 SReer, tiie sea; bet 
Zi)Ur, the tar. See above. 

Observe, that ee is no more tbaii t long, and must 
be uttered as one sound. It is used in monosyllables, 
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ejpecially when t a the final letter. Likewise in bitJBeete, 
the berry ; bit <S«lt, ihe soul ; ber iUffee, the coffee; tie 
3(rtttee, Hie army. Wlien a word, ending in te, is in 
the plural augmented by an additional syllable, con- 
taining an e, the double « is then exchanged for the 
single; for instance, 6ie SeS, the sea, plur. bieS^'en, 
(not ©ee-eit,) the seas; bte Htmtt, Uiearmy, plur. bte 
3frme'=en, (notSnnwen) the armies. For it is not the 
custom to write the t, in the same word, three times 

From this double t must be distinguished two e's, 
by chance nulling together, each of which is pronoun- 
ced separately : as be'enbtgen, to finish, a vt-rb com- 
pound, of fa, ami enbigert; ge-ebtt, honoured, the par- 
ticiple of the verb ehrert, with the augment jje, 

The acute or elevated sound of E exists in monosyl- 
lables, ending in a consonant, though in these the dou- 
ble « is frequently adopted; as, bd« SJeet, the bed of 
■ garden; leer, empty. In ftet, steady, constant; jietfc 
always, continually; and fdjet, oblique, envious, thee 
is single: winch the Lower Saxons prone, mice ^ciila, antf 
the Upper Saxons broad. 

And lastly it occurs in those words, which have been 
enumerated, as exception?, under the broad sound. 

3. The slender sound of E is audible, before a. con- 
sonant in the same syllable; and rcseuibh* the Eng- 
lish f, in bet, yet, kelp. For example ; bd§ SSett, 'he 
bed, pronounced like bet; bug geib, the field, pr. like 
fill. 

But, in some words, the E, before a couspnatU, 
sounds broad, or acute, as has been above observed. 

4. Before any pf the liquids, (1, m, d, r), the E is ob- 
scure, or nearly mute ; for instance, Pie$>ijtfli, the thistle ; 
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berXtytffi, the breath ; offeil, open; baggRefier, Hie knife; 
similar to tht' English e in open, shape n, thistle, metre. 
And thus obscure it remains, though one or more conso- 
nants should follow after the liquid ; as tiebenb, loving ; 
ettl SteWttber, a loving person ; bie Sligerib, virtue; tu- 
gfnbhflft, virtuous: bie JBiffenfdjdft, the science; gf 
lauftrti purified ; gelautecteiS ©olb, purified gold. 

At the end of a word of more than one syllable, the 
£ baa a kind of half sound, which somewhat resemble* 
the final er of the English, as in water, and the final a, 
as in umbrella, topha. Examples of this sort are uu- 
mer6us, as there is a great variety of words ending in t ; 
for instance, llie first person of most verbs and lenses; 
also many substantives, and adjectives. 3?d) Iitbe, I 
love; idjttefctS, I did love; We giebe - , the l««e; We 
.gianbe, the hands; We gutfSwu, the pood «onian; baS 
Sute'Jvinb, the good child; gute geMe", good people. 

The Enelifh. when Ihey hear Hie e so pronounced, 
sometimes mistake it for their er final, which shews (hat 
there must be a resemblance between those two sound*. 
Therefore, following the sound of lobe, they would spell 
it lober ; We ©tube, ttube'r. Bui in Hie words alluded 
to, nothing like an r should be heard. 

This half-sound may be called the short sound of E. 
For we find it likewise in the middle of words, when the 
syllable it belongs to is short, or, which is the same, void 
of accent, as tie bete', lobef, to&eten. It is often thrown 
out, as in Itebte, lobt, lobten.— The prefixes be and ge 
have always this half-sound, as btreben, io persuade; 
gefdjeheii, to come to pass. 

When E is joined lo I, it lengthens the latter, but 
loses its own sound. See letter I. 

Note.— As a letter of the Alphabet, E bears the acute 
sound, which also serves for the name. 
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3- (I) 

is like Ihe I of the Italians, which answers In tlie long e 
of the English, or their ee ; or it, in field, skidd : for 
these sounds are Ihe same, according to Johnson. 

It never has the sound of the long English i, in fine, 
hide; though it resembles the short i, in milk, silk, with. 

It remains the same before, ant) after, all letters: and 
is not pronounced like u, when it stands before r ; which 
is done in English, as in flirt, bird. 

When pronounced long, that is to say, when the full 
accent rests upon this vowel, it generally hasan e joined 
with it. h therefore is nothing but long i, equal to 
tlie English ie, in field, shield. Consequently, it would 
be erroneous, to sound each of these vowels separately ; 
but tie, is to he spoken dee; biefet, deeser; @te, see; 
fiiebe, leebe. Originally, however, they were pronounced 
distinctly ; and this mode of utterance still prevails in 
the south of Germany, where they speak Sffiien, Vi- 
enna, as 2Bi=en ; biefi, this, as bkg. But in those parts 
they also give this double sound to the i, when e is not 
added in wrjting, as bag fti^djt, for ba3 8id)t, the 
light. 

The simple t is restored, when, in declining, the word 
receives an additional e. For it is not usual to write t, 
with two e's after it. Therefore, bie §)oefte, the poetry, 
in the plural bie ^oeften, pronounced ^oefceri, because it 
standi for spoefte-en; bte Gnpie, the transcript, plur. 
Sept-en; bte aJlelobie, the melody, plur. bie SMcbUa ; 
baS .Knie, the knee, plur. bie jttti'fe for bte Stmtt. Thus 
tdjfchrfe, I cried; fie febtun, they cried, for fie fdjrieen. 
In such instances, t and e are sounded by themselves. 
Likewise in the following words: ba§ £i ■eas$*$), the. 
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liieroglyphick ; bie ^)ifiori : C, the history ; bte (SomSbi'e, 
the comedy ; gilt.e. llie lily; ©djlefi-en, Silesia ; ©pant. 
[It, Spain ; bet ©ttJtlt'er, the Spaniard ; bie Uti.s, the 
air, musick. 

1 is also lengthened by the addition of the letter k, 
especially, when a consonant follows after it, in the 
same syllable : as, 3f)m, to him, itjrt, him ; ihr, you, itjnen, 
to you ; ibre, Ibeirs ; ifjrert, to theirs. The A, is however, 
not frequently used, as a sign of length, after i ; and 
harilly in any other words besides those, just now 
mentioned.- 

Among the various innovations which have been pro- 
jected, in the German language, the omission of those 
signs of length has been attempted ; but they were too 
well established to lose their ground. 

The simple i is used long in some words, for tlie 
sukc of distinguishing them from others of the same 
sound, written with it. For example: £>ie giber, 
the fibre, to be discerned from bag gieber, the fever; 
Wfoer, against, to be different from toieber, again.; bte 
$Bfirte, a mine (in fortification), bte SKiette, a feature of 
the countenance. Die SMbel, the Bible, is also written 
with a mere t. 

When more than one consonant follow after it, the 
sound becomes short : as in bet Sietlflag, the Tuesday ; 
bdS S3ierf«I, the quarter ; ijierjefjrt, fourteen ; Diet-jig, for- 
ty ; id) giettg, I went : id) hiettg, I hung ; er giebr, he gives: 
though it would be more regular, in such words, to 
make use of the simple i. 



E 
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£>,(0), 

baa the sound of the English O, viz. when long, that 
which is heard, in bone, stone, over, obedient ; or of ou 
in boat, oat, coal; when short, it resembles the o, in 
lot, got, trot. 

The German O always keeps its genuine sound, and 
admits of no such variations, as occur in some English 
words, for example, in son, come, done, attorney, in 
which o is pronounced like a short, or close, u ; or in 
move, behove, where it sounds like double o; or in off, 
where the sound is between o and aw. 

O is sometimes repeated, to shew, that the sound 
is long; or h added for that purpose. But let it be 
particularly observed, that the German oo is different 
from the English, and nothing more than long o. 
Examples: oa3&»§, the lot; bag SRooS, the moss; 
baS Slow, the morass: bfli fife the ear; bet ©ubn, 
the son. 

U, (U). 

This vowel is the same in the German, as in the Ita- 
lian, Spanish, and Portuguese languages ; that is to say, 
when long, it sounds like the English o, in to, do, move, 
prove; or like oo, in hoot, boot, cooler; or like ok, in 
soap, youth. When short, k resembles the obtuse w* 
oi' the English, in bull, full, bushel. 

It is never pronounced like the long u, in use, mule, 
fuel; nor like the short, in dull, gull, custard, 

* See Lindley Murray's English Grammar, p. 16. 
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It was formerly doubled in some .words, when ihe 
sound was to be lengthened, asjn3SuuS, jam; but, at 
present, this reduplication is out of use. 



9. 00, 



as a vowel, by itself, lias the sound of the French w, and 
Hie German it, of which see below. Thus it is, gene- 
rally, pronounced in words derived from the Greek, in 
which it stands for the 4'^' *• 11 occurs, however, 
but seldom, and, I believe, only in foreign terms, and 
proper names. The Dutch have it in their language, 
and pronounce it as the long English f. The French 
assign to it the sound of their i, (English «■,) and call 
it the Greek i, Igrtc. hi imitation of them, it is by 
some Germans spbken in the same manner, viz. like i. 
But the other mode is, undoubtedly, to be preferred f. 



" It is probable, the Romans pronounced it in the 6ame 
manner. For they confounded it with the vowel u, which 
seems to have had tlie sound of the French u. This we tee 
in the word Sgtta, which was also spelt Sulfa; and in Ucry- 
ma, which was likewise written lacruma, from the Greek 
&xfV», Thul Atria, (ot Syria in some editions of Tacitus, 
Ann II, 77, 78, 70, 81, 8S, 83. Ciuptus, lor ctypeul, or in 
an abbreviated stale (upon stmie ancient coins) Clu for C/y. 
See a note by Gruter to Tacit. Ann. II, 83. e.l. Gronov. 
Amstel ; 1685. II seems to be that sound, which Quintt- 
lian (Inst. Or. 1, 4) describes as being between u andi. Atf- 
dius est quidam U et I titer* sonvs. 

■f Mr. Adelung, the chief of the German grammarians, 
does not seem to have made up his mind upon this subject. 
In his Orthography, p. 16, lie decidedly asserts that y should, 
in sound, be exactly the same as i; this he contradicts p. 
'2i5, by saying, that in words taken from the Latin, and 
derived from the Greek, it ought to be pronounced almost 
like ii, 

E 2 
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Most frequently the ij is seen in coalition with the 
vowel C, and it thus forms a diphthong, equivalent to the 
German et, or the long t of the English. As it expres- 
ses no other sound than the last mentioned, fur which 
Hie language already has a sign, it appears to be super- 
fluous. And we may observe of this letter in the 
German Alphabet, what Johnson * said of it in the 
English, namely, that " we might want it without incon- 
venience, but that we have it." It seems to have been 
Introduced into German orthography as a substitute for 
long i r being originally written it or i/t> Hence it is, 
in the vulgar schools, sometimes, called ti, or double i ; 
and by common penmen often marked with two dots, 
». Thus they write Simp, Sulp, instead otJunii, Julii, 
which properly are the Latin genitive cases. The power 
of t, being given lo \), is evident in the following words *. 
$0t)fl, $Dt)et6tt)erb(i, names of towns; and in the inter- 
jections, hup, denoting a rapid motion, pfut>, denoting 
shame, fit which arc pronounced as iQSjia, or $oja, 
#oierStuerbti, or ^ojetSnJcrhn, and ljui, pfu'i. This 
explains the nature of the y, in composition withe; 
and accounts, at the same time, in some degree, for its 
use hi the English language. 

But as tins letter might be dispensed with, would it 
not be advisable to discard it from the alphabet J It 
must be retained in proper names, and foreign words, 
aud on (hat ground it claims a place. And when it 
stands for i, custom pleads in its favour. It remains 
for us to ascertain, when it ought to be admitted hi that 

* Grammar of the English Tongue. 

i The Dutch retain the double i, ij, in their orthography : 
the Danes likewise in some words, as" jn the pronoun hi'pt." 
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capacity : and (his we shall attempt, when we speak of 
the diphthongs at, ay; ei.ey. 



DIPHTHONGS. 

Cloinngwilue: 2fe, £>e, He. 

~ With i or y : tl, gt, @l> Df, ©fc Ul. 
With u: 3£u, Keit, gu, 

The dipthongs are, in German, pronounced less 
broad, than some of them are, in oilier languages*. The 
sounds of which they are composed, are, for the most 
part, so melted together, that they bear the semblance 
of mere vowels. For this reason, the propriety of cal- 
ling them diphthongs has been questioned ; and those 
especially, which close with e, have been denied that 
name. But important as this argument may appear, 
from the zeal «f" those who are engaged in its discussion, 
it will he found, that nothing by it is altered hi sub- 
stance. For if in compliance with custom, any one 
chooses to distinguish, in the alphabet, the compound 
signs of vowels, by the denomination of diphthongs, 
where can be the harm? So the French name their ai, 
though it hardly differs from their eon'; and the Eng- 
lish bestow that appellation upon their as and oe, the 
same in sound as e ; and upon ai, ay, the same as a. It 
should be recollected, that an alteration in the termino- 
logy does not always profit the science, and may fre- 
quently embarrass it. 

* For example, the an, aw, oh, of the English; tflktu, 
e?/, of tie Italians; and on of the Portuguese 
B 3 
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With respect to the diphthongs that close with e, it is 
usual, in the German characters, to put the e above the 
small lettere, a, 6, it. In large letters, it is at the side, as 
%t, DcUe. Instead of the sat the top, two dots are often 
employed, to indicate the diphthong, as a, e, u. These 
dots I hold to be a corruption of the e, from the current 
hand writing which, when hastily written, resembles two 
small perpendicular lines; ami being transferred into 
the printed alphabet, it has thus degenerated*. 

%t, a, a, (Ae). 

This diphthong, when long, that is to say, when spo- 
ken with the full accent, is like the English a, in mane; 
or like ay, in day, pray. Consequently, it coincides with 
the French at, mj'aimai, ami the i ouvert of the same; 
likewise wilh the accentuated i of the Italians. It is, 
therefore, the same with the open c of the Germans 
themselves, of which set before. 

When two, or more, consonants follow after it, the 
broad sound is exchanged for the sknder, equal to the 
English f,in held, rex, sell, rent: as, bte^ldnfie, the hands, 
pronounced die Hende; erlafjt, he lets, or leaves, pr. 
lest; er frtlit, he falls, pi. felt. The broad sounds are, 
in such instances, always abandoned, the accent of the 
word being supported by the double consonant, as will 
be shewn in the section on the accent, 

£w; i S, (Oe). 
The English have nothing to answer to this sound, when 
long. But when short, it resembles their u, iu gall, dull, 

■•^^r. Adelung, however, remarks in his. Orthography, 
v. 13), that the dots were usejlj in printing, previous to thee. 
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custard, us, concussion; or their 1, in 'jSrf , ftiVrf; or 
the o, in ton. Thus I he German 6 is pronounced, when 
it is followed by more than one consonant: as, 6tefi6Ue 
hell, pi. Hulk; berSEolpel, the boor, pr. Tulpd; bet 
•Slupfel, the mallet, pr . Khtpfil. 

The lon s sound of this diphthong is nearly the same as 
the French eu; and may he produced by the Englisb 
long a being uttered with the lips rounded, and con- 
tracted : as, fctc £6f)(e, the cavern ; &be, deserted, solitary. 

Ue, it, il, (Ue). 

Here also the English language leaves us destitute of 
ii comparison. This diphthong resembles the French 
« ; and may be imitated, in English, by uttering the long 
e, or ec, with rounded, and projecting lips.— in some 
provinces they pronounce ft like i, or the English long e • 
but this is erroneous. 

It may be observed, that the sounds 5, ft, 0 r the 
French eu and «, are acquired by the English with some 
difficnlty. The reason is, that they have nothing 
correspondent, in their own tongue. The only way to 
facilitate the attainment of them, seems to be that mode 
of uttering a and t, which has been pointed out, 

30, or3£n,(Ai, or Ay), 
sounds like the English t, in kite, or like y, in sky and 
is, therefore, the same as the German ei.eg; though 
some maintain, and perhaps not without reason, that it is 
different, and ought to be pronounced broader. It oc- 
curs only in a few words, such as ber .Raifer, the Empe- 
rour; ber Sate,' the layman; bet SRatn, the river Main; 
tie ©(rite, the chord, or string, of aa instrument; 
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Siditbdk brim, or brink; bet £)iHit, the grove; t»ie 
aBaife, the orphan; Vjtkm, Bavaria; fcer SBater, the 
Bavarian; b«t tDIarj, the month of May. Id the middle 
it is to be written ai, at the end ay. 

Sometimes this diphthong is written, in ber SBaifetn, 
the wheal ; bug ©etfrttbe, the corn in general ; bdrjen, 
to hunt, or bait; though ti is more usual. 

©, or ©II, (Ei.orEy), 

u pronounced as the long i of the English, incite, kind. 

should be put: 1. at the end of words. 2. For 
the purpose of distinguishing terms of the same sound, 
and of differentsignificatioiis: as, feilt, his, and fe»n, to 
be. 3. In compounds, when the component has ttiejf 
before the composition, as eeijfteljetl, to assist ; from beij, 
and fteben. 

Si, or £r>, (Oi, or Oy), 

the same as in English. It it only met with in a few pro- 
per names: for instance, ©roifefd), SBoitjenfmrg; and in 
bte 93030, a sort of woollen cloth, baize. 

Uf, (Oi), 

has, by some writers, been substituted for u, wilh which 
it had the same sound : but, as the innovation was unne- 
cessary, it very deservedly has been neglected'. £>uiS* 
fcurg, the nante of a town, is sounded like 2)fl§burot- 

■ Properly speaking, there was nothing new in it : for 
tliis diphthong ociurs in the most ancient German writings. 
It WIS, however, broached as something novel. 

t See Adclung's Orthography, p. 11S. 
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Hu, (Au), 

approaches ihe sound of the English ou, or ow, iu our, 
loud, con; power; and of the Italian au : yet it is uei- 
thcr so broad as the former, nor drawn out so much, in 
pronouncing, as the latter. In the Italian au, both vow- 
els may be dislinctly perceived, whereas, in the German, 
they coalesce so closely, as to produce one consolidated 
sound. 

This, however, may not be sufficient to enable the 
reader to spi-ak that diphthong with accuracy; and he 
must, therefore, have recourse to the assistance of a na- 
tive. In the mean time, he may, without great crrour, 
give to it the sound of the English ou, or ow. 

Kelt, au, (Aeu), 
has nearly the same sound as Ae German cu, resembling 
the English oi. It ought perhaps to be uttered, with 
lips more contracted and rounded, than «t. 

@U, (Eu), 

similar to the oi, and oy, of the English, in boil, toil, 
joint, point, boy, toy; and to the tu of the Italians. 
Yet there is a difference between these, and the German 
sound ; for which the pronunciation of a native must be 
consulted. . * 

CONSONANTS. 

1. Simple: b, c, b, f, g, {), j, f, i, m, n, p, q, r, fs,.t, tj, 

to, r, j. 

2. Compound: dj, dj§, fd>, rf, gtt. En, pb, pf, pf, Hi. f, 
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S3, (B). 

At the beginning of a syllable, or before a rowel*, it is 
tike the English b. But w hen it ends a syllable, or stands 
next to the final consonant, or consonants, not being 
liquids, it generally is pronounced like p : as, ab, off, like 
op; si, whether, I. op; bug 2ob, the praise, I. hp; bflS 
StaVb, the calf, I. kntp; « Wit, he lives, I. Itpt ; tx (cite, 
he praised, 1. lopte; ber3£bt, the abbot, I. apt ; ber ^tebS, 
the crawfish, I. krept; tet^icrbft, the autumn, I. herpst ; 
Uog ^fcff, fruit, I. opst; fifibfci), pretty, I. AtipsA. 

Something similar is to be met in other languages; for 
instance the French, in which the compressed and close 
sound of b, at the end, is, in pronouncing, frequently 
exchanged for the more easy one of pf. 

The original sound, however, is retained in German, 
at the end of a syllable, when the next begins with a b, 
as in bi« g[ibe, the ebb ; bit JEntbk, the crab ; bieglti6&«» 
bte gabbt, large hanging lips; or with a rf, as baS (gfe> 
Iub.be, the vow, not epbe, krapbe, Gtlupdt, which would 
be hard to the organs of speech. Likewise m words, 

* This is to be understood of a vowel in the same word. 
Jtdoes not even apply to compounds ; for in these the pro- 
nunciation of the components is, in a manner, distinct 
Therefore bif Iliad, a variety in a f species, composed of 
?Ib and 9Irt, is spoken ap-art. Hiebougeln, to interchange 
amorous looks, composed of Stebc, lone, and aitfjeln, to ogle, 
like /iep-iiugeln. 

f The practice is common in many languages : you even 
find it in the Russian. And it appears from Quimilian 
(Inst. Or. 1, 7), that the Romans pronounced the b, at [he 
end of a syllable, like p.— Quart soltt in scribtndo, prspo- 
uliones sonum quqjuncta ejficiunt, an gnem separata-obtereare 
amyeniat ; ttt cum dico, obtinuit : secundum cnim b litcrmtt 
■: nth posdt, Buret magtl nndiunt p. 
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in which the Idler e, after b, is, by a contraction, oroii- 
led: as, fcaS BiebSgeftttbef, a pack of thieves; bit 
Scrjrefbgebiirjr, lb* clerk's, or copur/i fee ; bie <Sthreib= 
art, the style of" writing; bie $tbatlim, the midwife; 
bfl§ JtlwMeilt, the infant-boy ; bug Knoblauch, garlick: 
for bag 25iebeggefinbel, bie ©djreibegebfiljT, bie (Sdtjret- 
beatt, bie £ebeamme, baS An&ttieirt, bag JEnobefaucb. 
But when t follows after 0, it is pronounced likep, tbou-li 
a similar omission of the e had taken place: ft r instance, 
©ettebter, for ©elfebeter, a beloved person, sounds like 
geliepter; id) lobte, for lofcete, I praised, 1. lopte. 

The sound of b may vary in the same word, when by 
an additional letter^ or syllable, its situation is altered : 
for example, bag gob, the praise, is spoken lop, because 
b concludes the syllable ; the genitive case, beg gobeg, of 
the praise, is not to be pronounced lopes, but lo-bes, be- 
cause a vowel follows after the b, and, with this, it begins 
a new syllable. 

B, in the pronunciation of some English words, is left 
out before (, as in debt, doubt; but such elisions do not 
exist in German. • 

s, (C), 

before the vowels a, 0, U, and the diphthong au, and be- 
fore a consonant, is pronounced like k: which is the 
same as in English. 

Before e, i, IJ, d, 5, U, d, en, ie, it is like ts, and the 
same as the J of the German, and the sharp z of Hie Ita- 
lian, language. Tims, gentaut sounds like tsentaur ; 
eicetOj.Tsitsero; gplinbet, I. tsylinder ; Sertoli, l.Tsey- 
lon; Ed-far, I. Tsaesar; the Latin ra-lum, ), tsoelum. 

In some proper names, it is pronounced like k, before 
5, 6, ft: as in gdrrtthei!, Carinthia, <S6ln, Cologne, 
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G&then, (Sftfltin, names of places. Not unfrequently 
bet &6rper, the body is written instead of .Sotper, c 
having tlie power of ft. In these instances, it would 
perhaps be belter to substitute k. 

From the above it appears, that C partly shares the 
force of K, and partly tli at of Z\ and, consequently, 
may be considered as superfluous, in tbe alphabet. On 
this ground, it has been condemned by some writers, 
who, in its room, adopt k and z, as the occasion requires. 
It must, however, he preserved in foreign words, and 
proper names ; and it is also wanted for the composition 
of some double consonants: so that it cannot be entirely 
relinquished. It should, therefore, be suffered to re- 
main, where it is established by long continued practice, 
though no other reason should be obvious. 

2>,<D). 

This consonant is of a similar nature with B: namely, 
it sounds like the English d, at the beginning of a sylla- 
ble, or before a vowel in the same word* j and like t, at 
the end of a syllable. Therefore bag JBab, the bath, is 
pronounced bat ; bie §an6, the hand, hant ; bet .£imb, 
the dog, hunt; bet 'JCbBOCat, the lawyer, atvocat. That 
difference of pronunciation is also to be met with in other 
languages. 

When a word, ending with d, is, in declining, aug- 
mented, so that d no longer remains at the end, but be- 
gins the next syllabic, then the soft sound is restored. 
For instance, bie $anb, is pronounced hant ; plur. bie 

* Provided tbe word is not a compound. For in lhr.se, 
each component has its separate pronunciation : as, 6te jjait 6. 
jttrit.the work of the hand, I. hant-arbeU; bit SBltflhM, 
the dialect, L munt-arl. See note to letter B. 
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^Wllbe, pr. hitn-de, not k vtfe, because d is no longer at 
the end of Ihe first syllable, but commences the second, 
or, which is I lie same, stands before a vowel, in tbat 
word. Thus, bee .gimb, pr, hunt; pi. tie $uribe, pr. 
htm-de, not hunte. 

This letter keeps its original) jwwer, when another d 
follows: as, ber Sibber, the ram; @>berif}, «M*tf«€b- 
bihrtufcit, names of places; 9tft*a, SJltbber, names of 
rivers. And likewise, when e, or i, is left out, by cort- 
inctiM : as, bit fanbft, Ihmi didst find: bet SEctbfer, one 
who finds fault; ber 3£bler, the eagle; ber ©ebirfbner, 
the debtor; bie Srbnung, order, arrangement; We 
^nnblltlig, the deed, action ; bem Sfttirtgttt, to the de- 
serving, &c. for fanbeft, Sabeler, 2tbefanr, ©cbillberter, 
Srbeiumg, 3Burbigert ; in which it would be false to 
pronounce // like f. To these may be added some 
words sliding in ling: as, ber Jginbtinjj, the foundling; 
ber grembling, the stranger; blinblirtgiS, blindly; in 
wlikh d usually retains ils soft sound*. 

Dt was formerly written in many words that, by the 
present age, are spelt with ( or tt : as, bdS 83ri)bt, the 
bread ; ba? <Sd)tcerbt, the sword ; which are now ex- 
pressed by JBror, <Sd)reert. That double letter is only 
continued in a few words : for instance, in tobt, dead ; 
bie ©tdbt, the town (to distinguish it from bie ©tutt, the 
place); and iu such as have suffered an elision between 
d iaAt; for example, gefdnbt, sent, from gcfetlM; eirt 
©cfattbter, an einbasjatiour; betebf, eloquent, froni bet(' 

* Adelung (Orthogr. p. 16*) thence infers the rule, that 
it is always soft before the derivative syllable ling, though 
he admits, that in ber iffiifblitifl, a wild unruly person, it is 
often pronounced hard, like wiltling. 
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bet; geroiinbt, versed in a thing, from geruenbet; net- 
BMlfrt, related to, from wrwenbet. 

perfeclly the same ai the English, in full, find. 

When between two vowels, it is sometimes pronounced 
like the English/, in of, which is equivalent to v. This, 
for instance, is done in the following words: Me SJriefe, 
pi. the letters, or epistles; bit 2B6lfe, Ibe wolves; bet 
gtfncefel, the brimstone ; bee Spaun, (he harbour; bet 
^jafer, oats ; jro&Ife, twelve. This mode of pronuncia- 
tion is not uncommon, even among those, who value 
themselves on their correctness of speech*. 

©,*G). 

This letter has been mentioned in the introductionf, 
Its true sound is that of the English g, in go, gum, get, 
give, frog. Thus it should always be pronounced : but 
some exceptions are to be noticed. 

At the end of a syllable, after a vowel, it is frequently 
spoken like the German cAj: as, bei SEag, the day; ex 
fwgte, he asked; wit ftagten, we complained ; et beg, 
be bent; er trug. he bore; bet SBeg, the way; enrig, 
eternal; felig, blessed :— like tack, frdcktt, kldchUn, 
b6ck, tr&ch, wick, wrick, selich. This mode of utter- 
ance is derived from the Lower Saxon dialect: the Up- 
per Saxons are apt to substitute the hard sound of k; 
pronouncing, for instance, .ftrieg, war, fcrirk; 2krg, 

* Adelung (Orthogr. p. 166) calls it a fault 
t P. 7 and 10. 
t See below, p, 62. 
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mountain, berk; gag, day, tak.— When a g follows, the 
soft pronunciation remains, as, in bit glagge, the flag of a 
ship; bte&ogge, a large species of dog. This is also 
the case, when a word, ending in g, receives, by inflec- 
tion, an additional syllable : as, ber Sag, gen. be8 ffiageg ; 
bet firieg, dat. bem jEtiege ; id? trug, fie trugen. Bat, 
in truth, it should every where keep its place. 

Between the vowels t and e, it is scarcely heard : for 
example, bit ©eltgen, the blessed, sounds almost like 
Seli-m ; bte 5Jleinigen, my family, 1. Meim-en ; bit git= 
ttge, the wings, 1. Fitti-e. 

When preceded by n, it is, at the end of some words, 
pronounced like a gentle £, as, in bet Siting, the ring; 
fcer ©cfang, the song, or hymn; ba@ S5ing, the thing; 
bet Jtlang, the sound ; icfj fmg, I caught ; bet ®nng, 
the manner of walking; jutlj, young; long, long: — 
like Risk, Geumk, Dink, Klank.fink, dank, junk, lank. 
But when a vowel is added, by inflection, to any such 
word, g resumes its own sound, as be8 (SeftmgeS, bent 
SHinge, fie fttlfletl. It maintains the same, according to 
some authours, in the middle of the following words, bte 
Stmgfwtt, the virgin, aetflanglid), perishable, empfano,- 
Hct>, susceptible, lanflfam, slow. In my opinion, it 
would be an advantage to the pronunciation, never to 
vary it*. 

G, in the middle of a word, cannot begin a syllable. 
Therefore, ber ginger, the finger, must be pronounced 
finger; SJinfle, things, ding-e; ^joffnungen, hopes, 

* I would, however, not venture to speak so positively as 
the writer in the Monthly Review (for May, 1808), who 
says, that the former is decidedly a faulty pronunciation. 
Fur it is impossible to disregard the prevailing usage of the 
country. 

F 2 
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hoffnung-en. Compound worth are excelled from this 
observation. For example, ansenebm*, agreeable, being 
a compound, is read an-genehm; angtfimgtlt, begun, 
an-gefangcn; Utigebttlbig, impatient, un-geduldig. 

When n follows after it, iu the middle of a word, that 
letter is, iu pronunciation, repeated before the g. This 
applies chiefly to foreign words, for instance lire Latin 
magnu*, which is spoken as if written mang-nus; lig- 
num, as if ling-mm. 

In the word bflS ©elite, the genius, it has the soft 
sound of the French g, which somewhat resembles the 
English sh. For the word itself is French, though it is 
generally recei*<so\ 

is aspirated, as in the English words, have, hold, helmet. 
Between two vowels the aspiration is less strong, and 
sometimes hardly perceptible: as, iu bteSRflhc, the trou- 
ble; btiibrn, l» flourish; btC ©djuhe, the shoes. 

When it ends a word, it has no sound at. all : as, in 
ftftt), early; ber gdjltf). the shoe; bcr gEof), the flea; 
fcoS ©h-or), the straw ; tcb faf), I saw. But its power re- 
turns, when the word increases by inflection : as, bie 
©djutje, the shoes ; bie gl&he, the fleas; fie fafjm, they 
saw. I say, by inflection, not by composition : for the 
latter alters nothing in the pronunciation. For example, 
in t>tc ©trctjarbeit, straw-work, composed of ©tror? and 
Arbeit, and in bag gruhobft, fruit produced early in 1 the 
season, of frith and JD&ft. the h is void of sound. 

Besides its quality as a letter, A is used as a sign, by 

* Though, in some places, tbey speak this very word 
Dtg-enthm. 
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which the length of vowels is indicated. It is, in this 
capacity, chiefly joined lo vowels (and sometimes to 
diphthongs), when u liquid (I, m, n, r), follows : as, bet 
©tabl. the steel; baSSJtabl, the meal, or banquet ; bet 
©tutjl, tli« "tool, or chair; $a fun, tame ; bie Sflbn, the 
patti, or career ; bte Sabtir, the ensign, or standard ; bie 
fibre, the honour ; mefcr, more ; thm, to him ; ihtl, him ; 
ihr, you ; bie Uf>r, the clock, or watch ; fublen, to feel. 
In all these examples, I he A shews that the vowels are 
long ; and it is always to be considered as a sign of 
length, when it does not begin a syllable. 

When a ( is in the same syllable, k is generally muted 
with this letter, preserving its influence over the next 
vowel, either antecedent or subsequent: as, in tbun, to 
do ; ber SOT Utb. the spirit, courage ; rotf), red ; bie Shot, 
thedeed. In the words, bet SEhurm, the tower, and bet 
SBirflj, the landlord, the vowels are not lengthened by 
the k, which must be considered as exceptions. 

The lengthening h is observed to have been introduced 
into writing, since the 15th century, and to have gra- 
dually obtained authority, till in the 17th it was univer- 
sally established. It most probably arose from the as- 
pirate, or full breath ; which, when inserted in the mid- 
dle of a syllable, must naturally prolong it. Something 
like this may he perceived in the elocution of the Irish, 
and perhaps existed in the ancient Greek*. After the 
German language had begun to be cultivated, it seems 
to have been one of the successive improvements, to di- 
vest it of many of its rough, and guttural sounds. This 
appears in several instances ; for example, words which 
t 

• The spiritut o»p*r in Greek, is, for instance, expressed 
in the middle of a syllable, before or after f. 

F3 
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had formerly been expressed with a strong guttural ch, 
were, by degrees, written without it; for bu§ SSi«b, the 
cattle, was substituted ba§ SBieb. ; ritudi, rough,' was suc- 
ceeded by rauh*. In the same manner, the original 
sound of A, in the middle, or at the end, of a syllable, 
whatever it might be, whether a guttural, or a mere aspi- 
rate, seems to have been giveu up : and though it was 
preserved in writing, nothing i>f its nature remained, ex- 
cept what before was only adventitious, I mean, the at- 
tribute of making the adjoining vowel long. Even now 
this alteration may be traced in some words. Ssbreab 1 
lett, to chide, is pronounced without sound tog the b. be- 
tween d and I ; but it is ascertained, that this word was 
formerly frbmabeUn, with the second I) aspirated, being 
derived from febmafjen; with which bie ©cbmad), con- 
twnely, is connected. Thus feben, to see, and geben, to 
go,*re often contracted into fefjn, gebtt : er ftebet, be 
sees, most frequently into ftebt ; 3fnfeben, appearance, 
into #nfet>n. ffibun, to do, was probably written tutjenf ; 
tbeitet, dear, may have been teubet ; SEbeil, part, Seibel. 

Such was, in my opinion, the origin of the prolonging 
hi. It was, afterwards, appropriated as a grammatical 

* A striking illustration of the above is furnished by the 
adjective bDCb, high ; which, in its first or adverbial form 
(see adjectives), retains -the th, but in the other forms ex- 
changes it for Ihe. simple aspirate, as bober, fofie, tt$t$ ; 
btt §cb(, &c. In compound words the ch remains, as in 
bf r £ogjinutb, haughtiness, Oer Qvtyvtrmb, high-treason, 



f Mosheiln actually adopted tliis mode of writing. 

J Adelung (Orthogr. |i. 194, 246, 248,168), supposes that 
this A took its origin from the Ik, which, lie says, existed at 
first as a mere modification of the letter r, and afterwards 
served to give more tone to the vowels near it. 
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sign of length, without any regard to derivation. Yet 
it is not admitted as such throughout the language. The 
orthography of many words was too firmly established 
to receive it. Of this kind are the monosyllables : as, 
fdjOTl, already; bte glut, Ihe fields, the plain ; t>ie@pur, 
the vestige ; b« ©djUWHt, the swan ; ber fXoH, the plan ; 
and others, which, though pronounced long, reject the 
k, as an index of their quantity. With these may be 
joined such as double their vowels, for the purpose of 
making them long: as, bet 3tai, the eel; bag SRecr, the 
sea; brt3 25out, the boat, &c. 

The lengthening h has not escaped the enmity of or- 
thographick innovators, but their efforts to banish it from 
the language, have in this, as in other instances, proved 
fruitless. 

3, (J, consonant), 
resembles the English y, in the beginning of a word, 
and before a vowel, as in ye, year, yes, youth, or the 
Italian j. It chiefly occurs at the commencement of 
words: as, \a, yes; jflgetl, to chace; jeoer, each ; bfl3 
Sod), the yoke. 

is like the English K. When a double sound is required, 
c k put before it, as in English. This can be necessary 
only after a vowel: as, bet 9tacfcn, the neck behind ; brtS 
iBetfetl, the basin ; ixr ©totf, the stick ; and even then, 
not always. But after a consonant, it is a useless addi- 
tion, and ought to be excluded, where general custom 
does not defend it. It is, accordingly, erroneous to write 
b0« 5Kar<f, for bflS SDtarf, the marrow ; ba§ SBenf,* for 
tH& 2Berf, the work. In proper names, lbi», as other 
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anomalies, must be suffered to remain.— The tf has been 
objected to by certain reformers, who, according to tbeir 
several fancies, have replaced it by f, or ft Their opi- 
nion, however, has not obtained any "real currency. 

When it, it) the middle of a word, is preceded by a 
consonant, the pronunciation refers it rather to the fore- 
going, thai) t.. ihe following syllable, as benletl, to think, 
pronounced denken. 

g,9B,M,(U M, N, P), 
the same as in the English, and other languages. 

a,(Q>. 

is always joined with the vowel t* ; it then has the sound 
of k, in every language, the « being more or less heard. 
In English, the pronunciation dwells long on Ihe u, and 
produces a broad, or extended sound: this is also the 
case in Italian-; but the Germans utter it short, which 
makes the sound of qu more slender, than it is in those 
tongues. Yet lite u is not entirely omitted, as is done 
in French. 

«,<»>. 

This consonant is, in a great degree, deprived of its 
natural force and shrillness, by Ihe English mode of pro- 
nunciation; but it has them full and entire, in German, 
where it is uttered with a strong vibration of the tongue. 
In English, this sound is particularly slight at the end; 
whereas the Germans pwn ounce it very distinctly. 

In bet JRbeftl, the Rhine, bit StyOtU, the Rhone, the R 
is followed by A : which is copied from Ihe Latin R&e- 
ntu, and Rhodanus. 
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@,(S), - 
lias two sounds, as in EBglish, 
the sharp, and 
the soil. 

The sharp sound is that which is heard in .sink; sit, salt, 
so ; and at the end, in this, thus, yes, surplus, stress, 
Mist, ass, fuss. 

The soft sound resembles the English*, in the words, 
bosom, wisdom, desire, present, and. at the end of eyes, 
trees: or the z, in seal, zone, brazen, freeze, prize. But 
the German s is not so close, and compressed, as the 
English z. Il may be said to lie between the sharp* of 
the English, and their t. 

The sharp sound takes place before a consonant, and 
at the end of words, and syllables. TV English pro- 
nounce the final s, for the most part, soft, as in was, is, 
eyes, frees; wWh is the reverse in German. 

Before a vowel, or diphthong, in the beginning of a 
word, or between two, in the middle, f is always soft : as, 
bie ©«lt, the soul ; fagen, to say ; bfefer, this; bie9lofe, 
the rose. Also between a liquid consonant, and a vowel : 
as, bie £iilfe, the husk ; Me JCmfef, the ousel ; bie ©tinfe, 
the geese ; £iffe, millet ; Ml ^erfon, the person. To 
which may be added such instances, in which e is thrown 
out after the s: as, er Hdft, he blows, for blafet ; et raft, 
lie raves, fur rafet. 

The sharp sound may be doubled, and is then ex- 
pressed by jf in the middle, and f) at the end, of a word : 
as, ba3 SBftffet (Was-ser) the water; foffen, to leave, or 
let ; rfiffen, t«> know ; fceiffett, to bite; ber £>afl, hatred ; 
ba$ ©djlofJ, the castle, also the lock ; fjaflficf), ugly; tX 
igt, (for ti"fet), he eats. 
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The sound of voweli ant! diphthong', before ff, as 
before any double consonant, (see the next section), is 
generally short, or slender. But in many instances, this 
double f is employed, in the middle of words, with the 
power of the simple sharp f: where, namely, if f were 
put by itself, the sound would be soft, in tliose cases, 
the vowels keep their original fulness. For example, 
nnrafferi. we did eat, pronounced like d»-en; cieOttjf- 
fen> the great people, 1. gr&a-en ; bte 9Jf lifft, Ihe leisure, 
hMit-t; flieffen, to flow, IJBu-m; stiffen, to greet, 
1, griti-en. 

This lias been considered as so peculiar a modification 
of the letter f, that it has been marked with a distinct 
sign, fs, and a particular appellation, namely nr. Such a 
mode of distinction does not seem to be superfluous, 
though the name ma; be deemed objectionable. We 
should, therefore, write f, wherever the letter f departs 
from the rule, in the manner described : for instance, 
a(jert, Sttug i, fliegen, flrufert. When g is found at the 
end of some monosyllables, in which the vowels are pro- 
nounced long, it is employed with a view to the inflec- 
tion, and changes, of such words: as, idjajj, I did eat, 
ft( (iff It, they did eat; Cjtof, great, tin grog a SJtann, a 
great man ; ber Slug, Ihe soot, gen. bet! gftugee. 

S appears, frequently, united with ch ; and thus 
produces a strong hissing sound, equal to the Eng- 
lish sh, in thade, she, show. But even when single, 
that hissing aspiration is, by many, given to it, if 
a p, or t follow. They pronounce fnred)ert, to speak, 
as shpreeken; bet @!paf, the jest, as shpau; bet 
©peer, the spear, asshpeer; bufi Spiel, the play, or 
game, as fhpiel ; ftefjen, to stand, as sktehtn ; ber ©rein, 
the stoue, as shtcin. They do not confine themselves to 
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those two letters; bat speak, in the nmt manner, in 
words Iweinniog with sk, si, sm, aiI( | #c (when C sounds 
Iikefr). For instant, bag ©Wet, the skeleton, as skkc- 
Itt ; ber Slaw, the Bcfcwwu, ^ SAbw; b et <3ma= 
ragb, the emerald, as &m<rrag>tf . fc cr ©daw, the slave, 
ai fc« ecubo, an Italian coin, as Shcnda. Like- 

wise, in the middle and at the end of words, between the 
letiersr and V. as, tire fiurff, the thirst, simifer to Durtkt • 
M( Stirfie, the br ush, as Biirskte • bte ©er|*e, the barley, 
as Gershte ; ber %!ltft, the prince, or sovereign, as Fursht ; 
garfHfl, nasty, mgarshtig. To this latter, however, they 
admit, that there are some exceptions, as the second 
person «f certain verbs, bit rpflrff, thou wast; bu Wtrjl, 
thou becomest, bu lehrff, thou teaches! : and the ending 
of the superlative degree in fa, ber erfte, the first, ber 
fd)TOer|te, the heaviest, &c. This way of pronouncing 
the 5 is, chiefly, prevalent among the inhabitants of Up- 
per Saxony: but it has also been adopted by others, 
who have (bought it a peculiarity of the High German. 
It is, in fact, nothing more than a provincial mode of 
speaking, in Upper Germany. There, this hissing aspi- 
ration is attached to the S, not only in the instances men- 
tioned, but in many others ; such as, isht, bisht, Chrish- 
tu», Versk, Marsh, for Iff, biff, gbrffhtS, SforS. Hence 
it has transmigrated into the High German • but it 
should be more regarded as an unwelcome intruder, 
than a desirable guest. It bas nothing to recommend it 
to favour: neither analogy, nor euphony, can be aliedged 
in its defence. The Lower Saxons, in their native 
idiom, are ignorant of this aspiration in the letter s, and 
it would, indubitably, be an advantage for the pronun- 
ciation of the High German, if their practice were, in 
this particular, universally imitated. " 
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the same as in English. Before t, wilii a vowel follow- 
ing, it sounds like ts .' as, bit Km lion, the auction ; bte 
Section, the lesson; bie gaction, .the faction; cie portion, 
■ he portion. Thus in pronouncing Latin, as gratia:— 
which words are read Anctmn, Ltctsion, grafsut, &c. 
But when an s precedes, t keeps its proper sound, as 
gwutio. 

«, (V). 

Tliere is not the smallest difference between this let- 
ter, and F : so that one of them might he removed from 
the alphabet. Words, even of Hie same origin, are pro- 
miscuously spelt with one letter, ami the other: for in- 
stance, »oll, full, and fliHeit, to fill ; tJOf, before, and fur, 
for. 

Between two vowels, or diphthongs, it is by some 
pronounced like the English v: as, inter greoef, the 
crime ; bet <5tu»er, a German coin ; ber SdiWe, the 
slave. 

SB, (W), 

resembles the V of the French, Italians, Spaniards and 
others, but not so exactly that of the English, For the 
V of the latter has in it a considerable mixture of the/*, 
of which the German If is destitute. The English V is 
emitted with a strong pressure of the upper teeth to the 
lower lip, but the 233 of the Germans comes forth with 
only a slight contact of the teeth and the lip. It is very 
different from the English W, which is uttered with the 

* Hence it is justly considered as the fiat f, sod as bearing 
the same relation to this letter, as b top, d to f, hard g to S, 
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lips contracted, or rounded, without touching Iheleelh; 
and sounds nearly like oo. 

Tlit sound or the German 39 .1. in, to lie belweeu 
the » and w of the English. It demands particular at- 
tention; for the inhabitants of this country often fail in 
its pronunciation. Example*: SBjvTet. the water; 
qot In be spoken as Vaster, nor as Wassrr, English ; but 
Hie German 23 lo have a sort of middle sound, between 
the English V and W; — thus, bet 2Beg, the way; bte 
2Betr, the world ; bieSfioKe, the wool ; ba3 SBunbet, the 
wonder; ettrij}, eternal, &c. 

2B is mute, in English, before the letter r, as in writt, 
wrap, wrong; and in some other instances, as, answer, , 
sword, wholesome : but it is never so, in German. 

3E,(X), 

sounds like kt: as, in tie Jfrt, the ax ; bte #er.e„ the 
witch; t>a$ ®);empel, the example; like Akst, Htksg, 
Ektempel. 

is, without any exception, pronounced as ts: for in- 
stance, bte 3ar)l, the number; JU, to; jetjcn, ten: like 
tsal, tsu, tsehen. Consequently, it resembles the * of 
the I Lilians. 

£ is prefixed to 3, for the purpose of doubling its 
sound ; therefore, (j is equivalent to n, which the Ita- 
lians make use of. This consideration will determine, 
when I ought to be employed. It is never required 
after a consonant, because there can be no need of a 
double letter; but it may, in most case?, be admitted 
after a vowel. It is proper to write fefSttt, to put; but 
it would be less accurate lo insert a t in bd§ $erj, the 
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heart. Hertz, because, in the latter, a con son apt already 
precedes the a. The occasions, where j and Ij should be 
used, have not always been justly distinguished ; and 
some degree of confusion has thence arisen, -respecting 
this letter. But the matter is very plain, if considered 
in the point of view, which has been stated. Some per- 
sons, iu the mean time, have by these irregularities been 
provoked, entirely to deprive the lj of its function ; and 
where the double sound of j is unavoidably to be ex- 
pressed, they write jj. But it will appear, from what 
has been said, that they have been too hasty in their pro- 
ceeding. 

The English language furnishes nothing, with which 
the sound of this character may be compared. I can, 
therefore, not hope, in describing it, to be understood by 
those, who are barely acquainted with their native tongue. 
This sound is twofold, 

guttural, and 

palatick. 

The guttural is entirely formed in the throat, and 
answers, in a great degree, to the Welch f or ch, the 
Scotch ch, in Loch, and the Irish gh, in Lough; also to 
the Spanish x, iu dexar, and they of the same, in Irjos. 

The German (it), however, is not so deeply guttural, 
as the examples adduced. It lakes place, when joined 
to the vowels a, o, ll, and the diphthong ail. Examples : 
ndf.alas! bag ©udj, the roof ; nod), yet; ba6 3od), the 
yoke ; bod), high ; baS SBlldj, the book ; bcr (Serudj, the 
smell; ber ©tttmct), the shrub; per fRflud), the smoke. 
Those vowels are iu some words full sounded, as, btati), 
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fprad), bod), SBltd) ; in others they are slender, as in tWct), 
btfd?, ©enfd). 

The palatick sound arises from a strong apptilse of the 
breath againsl the palate ; and is assigned to dj, when 
in conjunction withe, I, a, b, is, aij. Examples: bee 
.§ed)t, the pike; fd)IecS)t, had; bag 8id)t, the light; bet 
Sidjter, the poet ; bie ©adjer, the roofs ; bie £6d)er, the 
holes, from the singular, bfl§ £od) ; bie SBudjer, the books, 
bie ©ttnudje, the shrubs. It is also admitted with other 
vowels, when between tltein and the d) a liquid inter- 
venes, as, in rpeld)et, butd). 

In general, d) stands at the end of a syllable ; some- 
times in the beginning, as in mandjet, martd)etfet). The 
pronunciation, whether guttural, or palatick, is then re- 
gulated by the vowels that follow. 

Between i and e, it is scarcely audible : for instance, 
bem (jcrrtidjen, bem treffliffiert; spoken like herrli-en, 
treffii-en*. 

At the beginning of some words it sounds like A:: as, 
Grjrtfittg, Christ; ber gijrift, the christian; (SfjtijHan, 
G^tijiopf), proper names ; djrijlfid), christian, adjective ; 
bet (Sharacter, the character; bie Qrjatte, the map, or 
chart ; bie UbatrCOdje, passion-week ; ghatftetfog, good 
Friday ; ba§ Shot, the quire ; bie (Sbtcmicf, the chro- 
niekle ; bte Shtonotogte, chronology ; bie Gijtit, the elec- 
tion ; bet (5f)Urf{ltft, a prince Elector of the German 
empire ; bte dhurrpuibe, the electoral dignity— and other 
words beginning with Gfjtit, 

In words, borrowed from foreign languages, for ex- 
ample from the French, it keeps the sound, which it has 

* The Monthly ltevicw (May 180B) objects to this ob- 
servation; but it is founded upon the practice of the natives; 

G 2 
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in those languages, as Gfjarlotte, Gfwjjrin, Stjitane, <5f>e* 
Miter, Gljarlatiltt ; in which it is pronounced like the 
English sh. 

In old writings it is often put for K. Foreigners, 
who are not acquainted with the true purport of this 
character, or unable to pronounce it, in the manner be- 
fore mentioned, generally attribute to it the sound of k. 
This sound it has always, when an s follows. For 

Ghg, (Ch«)» 

is precisely the same as ks, or (f*3- . This, for instance, i» 
perceived in the words, tag 2Bild)g, the wax; berEadjS, 
the badger; bet gfltctjS, the fox; rj.ig glad)3, the flan; 
t>is3}ud?fe,thebox; bietfrjifel, lue shoulder: which are 
pronounced like Waks, Daks, Fuks, Flaks, Buckse. 

But it is to be understood, that the three letters must 
constitute one character, and consequently all belong to 
the same syllable. For they may by chance meet, and 
have the same appearance ; but, being without those 
requisites, their pronunciation differs, as in roadjfjm, 
vigilant ; rwchftrjetl, to connive at : where the s does rtol 
appertain to the same syllable, in which the ch stands- 
For these words are read, wtck-sam, nachsehen. 

When an elision of any vowel has happened between 
ch and s, these characters must likewise be uttered sepa- 
rately: for example, 6c3 23lld)$, for SBudjeS, gen. case, 
from ba§ SSudj, the hook ; bcS godjg, for godjcS, from 
6q§ Sod), the hole ; er fptudjS, for fpractj (6, lie said it: 
which are not to be pronounced bucks, locks, spraki ; 
but with the guttural, and s following, Bucks, Locks, 
epvachs. 

©*, (Sch), 

like the English sk, in the, thine, disk, dashing. The 
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vowels, before this character, are often pronounced long, 
as in fie roufojcn, Hiey washed ; fte braftyert, they thresh- 
ed ; but more frequently short, its in rDfl'fdjm, to wash'; 
bre'fdjm, <" thresh ; bie Sifcfje, Hie tables ; bte 9Mct>eI, 
the shell, or muscle. 

It is to be observed, that scA must form one charac- 
ter, in order to authorize that mode of pronunciation. 
Sometimes an s will accidently come before ch, with- 
out coalescing with it. Examples: bfl$ SBtSdjett, the little 
bit ; ba§ 9t&3d)fn, the Little rose ; spoken Bis-eken, 
Rces-clten. 

<5f, (Ck), see (K). 

©It, (Gu), and jtn, (Kn), 
are not to be spoken through the uose, as foreigners 
are generally disposed to do; but in such a manner, as 
ifavery light* were inserted before then; for in stance, 
btC (StWbe, the mercy, as \f Genade ; ber .Snabe, the 
hoy, as if Kenabe. The insertion of this e will, at first, 
be a great assistance in the acquirement of those letters, 
and may afterwards easily be laid aside.* 

is quivalent to F: as, bee Spbtlefopi), the philosopher, 
like Ftlosof; bcr @!pi)eil, the ivy, I. Efeu. 

•The critick in the Mfnthly Review (for May, 1808) 
magisterially asks, " wood he really have us pronounce 
Genwle?" — No, I would not; nor would the Reviewer 
have thought so, if he had read the above wi[h attention. 
I suggested the insertion of a slight e to those who are 
awkward in pronouncing those letters, as a means of faci- 
litating the operation : and as such, I have found, from long 
experience, it is of essential advantage to beginners. 

O 3 
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The pronunciation of 

Of, (PO. % CPs), and afir, (Wr), 
may be facilitated by the interposition of a very short 
c, in the same way, as Was recommended in gn and Ert : 
for example, bet 4>fab, the path ; baS SPferb, the liorse ; 
ber ^Pfflfm, the psalm; SCriStterg, a proper name ; simi- 
lar to Pefad, Pe/erd, Pesalm, Weriiberg. 

W, OH. 

is pronounced like T, and has never the sound of the 
English Th, or the Greek 9. The A added to t is merely 
a sign of length to the vowel next preceding, or next 
following. See letter (H), p. 52. 

See letter =J, (Z,) p. Si. 



SECTION IV. 

ON THE PRONUNCIATION OE WORDS, OB TttS 
ACCENT. 

Besides the sound of the single letters, another 
branch of knowledge is required, for the purpose of a 
right pronunciation, namely the Accent. By this is 
understood that stress, which marks a particular sylla- 
bic, in speaking, and distinguishes it from tfrose, with 
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which if is connected. In Hie words, iron, jklne&», 
hazard, the first syllables nave that prerogative: in vptm, 
resist, belbw, il is assigned to the last. 

The accent is indisfiensible to the art of speaking. Il 
is, in this respect, as essential to language, as the helm 
is to a ship, without which its movements would be 
wavering, and uncertain. It must, therefore, have existed . 
in every tongue, that was ever spoken by mankind. Tile 
Greeks and Romans, though they possessed a well 
established prosody, which, in some degree, influenced 
the cadence and modulation of their speech, incontrover- 
tibly made use of accent. Tlie poelick quantity alone 
would have been inadequate to the ends of elocution. 

As soon as language proceeds, from mere articulation, 
to coherency, and connection, accent becomes (he 
guide of the voice. It is founded upon an obscure 
perception of symmetry, and proportion, between the 
different sounds that are uttered*. The notion of that 
symmetry and proportion must, of course, vary accord- 
ing to the diversity, which may be inherent in the 
primitive and elementary sounds of different languages, 
and constitutional organization of the people, that 
speak l hem. It is a kind of mechanism, if I may he al- 
lowed to use a metaphor, which adapts itself to different 
nations, different habit;, and circumstances, . Con- 

* We are speaking of the verbal accent, which rerulates 
the proiiuucbtiun (if wurih: btsides which, thiTC may lie said 
to exist the uratoriai, or declamatory, accent, by which the 
tone of whole sentences is commanded. The former deter- 
mines the force of certain syllables, the latter modifies the 
relative energy of words. The oratorial accent depends 
upon the vritt, and intention, of the speaker; and is, ac- 
cordingly, arbitary, and variable : the verbal accent issub- 
jectto fixed rules. 
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formably to this, we observe a characteristic); variety, 
with regard to accent, in comparing the languages of 
Europe. Each of them lias its peculiar mode of accen- 
tuation : the lialian, for example, generally lays the 
slrese of tone on the middle syllable ; Hie French, for 
■ he most part, removes it to the end ; and in German, 
it is commonly atlached to Hie beginning, of the word. 
But tin- laws, upon which this depends, seem to have 
no other foundation, llian the benl and tendency of the 
organs of speech, to which the ear lias been habituated. 

In the German language, i consider partly the locality 
of the syllable*, partly file quality of the vowels, con- 
lained in Ihein, as the ground of the accent. Some of 
the vowels are, in certain combinations, held to be less 
susceptible of the euergy of I he voice, than others; of 
this description are e and t, as will be shewn, in the pro- 
gress of this section, But locality chiefly determines the. 
accent '. by it I mean the place, which a syllable occupies 
in a word. The tone, at first, assumed elevation by an 
uncertain impulse, or an obscure sensation of fitness, 
and proportion : but this was, in the gradual formation 
of the language, settled into permanent custom; and 
constituted what is now called the accent. This appears 
to be the simple, and natural way of explaining its origin. 

Some ingenious men have accounted for it in a man- 
ner, very different from the foregoing. It is said by 
one*, that it is always the radical syllable of a word, 
which bears the accent ; and by another^, that which 

* Mr. Adelung, in his system of the German Language, 
bis Grammar, and his Treatise on Orthography. 

f Moriz, in hb Essay on German Prosody. 
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has most meaning, and signification. Those syllables, 
then, are called Hie principal ones, and as such, it is 
pretended, they are dignified, above the rest, with the 
accent. But let it be recollected, that the accent must 
have been of an early original ; that language could not 
proceed far, without this conductor; that it must be 
referred to one of the first stages of civilization, in which, 
not much was to be expected from grammatical specula- 
lion; and that, consequently, the source from which it 
flowed, could not he remote and hidden, but must have 
been obvious, and easy of access. To ascertain what 
syllabic is the root of the word, which we are going to 
utter, to determine which has the most sigmficancy, and 
power of meaning, and, according to this, to fix the 
accent, presupposes so much abstruse research, in one 
case, and so much philosophical judgment and precision, 
in the other, that we cannot, in sober reflection, attri- 
bute such a process to the untutored minds of a rude 
nation, They made use of that auxiliary of speech, 
fore they were conscious of its existence r they might 
have a latent perception of its influence, but could not 
possess a distinct idea of its operation, much less invent, 
and establish it, according to the rules of science. We 
could only imagine such a contrivance, as having taken 
place on similar grounds, by supposing a society of wise 
and learned men, who had entirely created the language. 
For how are we to reconcile it to common sense, that 
notions, which arc now attained only by a few, should, in 
the earliest times, have been current, and familiar with 
the multitude. They must have accurately understood 
the anatomy of language, and known how to appreciate 
the relative value of the parts of speech*. Upon these 
* Mr. Mori i arranges the parts of speech, according tu 
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niceties of discrimination the theories, to which we 
have alluded, are built. But the nature of language is, 
1 fear, litlle comprehended by him, who can admit 
such a proposition. No search for radical syllables, no 
estimate of their innate power, led to the accent; it was 
rather the production of something like a mechanical 
process. The maxim, which Mr. Adelung himself 
sanctions*, namely " that, whatever exists in a language 
in the form of general practice, and usage, has arisen 
from an obscure sensation (or perception) of expediency, 
or necessity, common to those who first employed the 
language; and that, therefore, the principles,, upon 
which such practice and usage are founded, can neither 



their intrinsick weight, and importance: in proportion to 
which, he says, they are more or less entitled to the accent. 
See his Prosody, p .139 & 184. Hence the inference is 
natural, that, if that is the basis of accent, those, who first 
employed it, must have been aware of that principle. But 
this is more than improbable. He is not contented with that 
distinction of the parts of speech, but he remarks the various 
shades of difference, which ruch jiurt mav assume in pecu- 
liai situations. Thus he talks, p. 237. of one pronoun as 
the mere reflection of another pronoun, or as the pronoun 
ofa pronoun. Such speculations arc, indeed, ingenious, 
and subfile^ but that qualification alone cannot give them 
any claim to our approval. 

"See his System of the German Language (Gf&rfjft'iillpe 
bi'r 3>flltfcfje!1 SpradJC): his work on the German style 
filttr btnTtlltfcbdllSliC) ; iiik! his Introduction to German 
O.-UK-.-nij.liv c'liinvii'iiti,-, ;!rr ? t *utfdjenD«bC9rapSif). In 
the last work p. 13& 1*.— So says Quiutilian, Inst. Or. 1, 6. 
jNon enim cum prim urn fn<ju.mititr homines, anatoxin danism 
caloj'ormam loquendi dedit ; sed innenta est poitqvam loque- 
banlur, et notatum in serinone, quid quamodo cudcrct. Jtoque 
noa ratione nititur, scd cxcmplo : ncc les at toqutadi, sed oi- 
tervatio ; at ipsain tinatogiam nulla res alia ejjccei-U, quam coii- 
shetudo. 
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be abstruse, nor complicated," is particularly applicable 
to Our subject: and it is to be wondered at, that tlte same 
authour, who recurs to it, mi other occasions, should have 
been entirely unmindful of ils truth, where it is so strik- 
ingly evident. 

To support such artificial doctrines, as those which 
have been mentioned, it is not sufficient to allege, 
that, in many instances, the fact corresponds with the 
theory, that the accent is, indeed, frequently attached 
to such syllables, as upon enquiry, and consideration, 
prove to be the radical, or most significant 'ingredients of 
the word. This is mere coincidence, where it Is met 
with, and cannot serve lo extort from us our assent lo 
notions, which, when examined, cannot stand the test of 
reason. But even that coincidence is by far not so ge- 
neral, as may have been presumed. I have not been at 
much trouble to seek for exceptions : hut I will quote 
some, that have readily presented themselves. Mr. 
Moriz, somewhere*, introduces the word 9ttid)()illt, 
which literally signifies aftersound, i. e. ibe remaining 
vibration of sound, a sort of echo, being composed of 
the preposition rud), after, and the substantive ttr ,£>Jll, 
the sound. Of these two syllables, I Im'ok, that ^ull, 
should be considered as the radical, or significant one : 
but it does not receive the accent. Mr. Moriz, it is 
true, represents rud? as the significant, 01 principal sel- 
lable in this word ; that, however, can onty be an over- 
sight, arising from the. blind partiality for bis system ; 
for the idea, that a preposition could have precedence 
before a substantive, would be at variance with the 
whole tenour of his opinion. That word, therefore, 

• Prosody, p. 218. 
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forms an exception ; but I can add many similar com- 
pounds: for example, those beginning with the pre- 
positions, Zb, an, fluf, burd), ffir, hinter, in, mit, fiber, 
um, unter, eor, wiber, ju, jmtfdjen :— as, B'fcjug 3Ctt' 
fdjiag, 3iifft«mb, iCiirdnnarfci), giVrfpracbe, ^intetbalt, 
3rt'begriff, SRltgift, U&ergang, Um^tag, ' Un'tergang, 
SBiberfpritd), 3i£tritr, 3ivifd?enrQitm. in all these words, 
the insignificant and accessory syllables, (for in that light 
the preposition, must, according to Moriz and Adelung, 
be regarded, when compared to substantives) arc accen- 
tuated. This makes against their hypothesis, whereas 
it perfectly answers to our supposition of locality. It 
might perhaps, by some dexterity of argument, be made 
out, that what is insignificant, and accessory, iu one place, 
may be significant, and radical, in another: the advan- 
tage, and success, of this mode of reasoning I willingly 
relinquish to the aulhours. But not to confine my obser- 
vations to compound words alone, I will subjoin those, 
which, being derived from the Latin and Greek, have 
the accent, not on the significant, or radical syllables, 
but generally on their endings. For example, fcie 9In= 
tlir, nature; tie Sflatto'tl, the nation ; tie Sfieligitfrt, re- 
ligion; bet^Oe't the poet ; ber ©tubt'nt, the student; 
berJBarbrfr, the barbarian; ber@ana'I, the canal ; baS 
Stgn'tl, the organ ; bie Sllltltr, culture ; bfl3 2friu'm, tho 
axiom ; bk SKididn, the million ; tor ©enertit, the 
general ; bet @lepba'rtt, Hie elephant, and others. We 
find no difficulty in rendering this circumstance consis- 
tent with the principles of our system, by simply saying, 
that, by a kind of tacit agreement, the locality of the 
accent iu Greek and Latin words, when gennanized, 
was fixed upon the terminal ion. But bow would the 
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other theorists solve this problem, according to their 
rules? I shall here leave the subject, which appeared 
to ine, for several reasons, worth; of discussion; and - 
proceed to the detail of this section. 

Syllables are either accented, or not. — The accent 
itself is of two kinds. 1. The complete, or full accent, 
which is assumed by the principal sound in a word : 
2. Or, the half, or demi-accent, which gives to the 
syllable, to which it is assigned, a more distinct and 
forcible pronunciation, than those possess, which are 
devoid of all accent ; though it is inferior, in energy, to 
those, to which the full accent is applied. For exam- 
ple, in mental, mercy, h&lter, the first syllables hear 
the full accent, but the last have none : in meeknrst, 
softness, ointment, the first are likewise possessed of 
the full accent, but the last are pronounced more dis- 
tinctly, than in the former words. This may be called 
the half, or demi-acemt. 

We shall first treat of 

THB FULL ACCENT (').* • 
I, Id monosyllables it does not exist, when they are 
by themselves. For in one insulated utterance there can 
be no comparison of length, or brevity. But when 
two, or three, monosyllables meet together, one of them, 
may, according to its importance, be measured against 
the rest, and have an emphasis similar to accent, 
though, in fact, it is not the same. For instance, Ut 
SBWim, bit gta'u, baS jtlrtb : here the article and sub- 

• What I term the full accent, corresponds with Quin- 
tilian's Syllaba acuta. See Inst. Or. I, 5. 

B 
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stantive constitute, as it were, one word; and the accent 
is affixed to the latter, being superior in signification. 
If the stress were laid on ber, tie, bag, it would be un- 
derstood, that the attention was to be chiefly directed 
to those words, consequently, that [they were used point- 
edly, or as demonstratives. This is farther exemplified 
in the following: dx ififjier, ©iefinbba, IgrbatbaS: 
each of which phrases may be looked upon as a word 
of three syllables, and may, therefore, receive the full 
accent ; but where it is to be placed, is determined by 
the intention of the person speaking. For @r i ft frier, 
may be accentuated in three diverse manners, at the 
option of the speaker. If the pronoun is the principal 
object of attention, it will be thus: E't tfi fjier, Aeis here; 
voe verb, thus : @r ijt fjier, lie is here ; if the place, 
jtwill be, @r ift he is here, tt is the same with 
the other instances: as, @ie ftnb bo, thty aie there; 
®ie P«b 1X1/ lh ey ore there; @ie firtb b<f, they are 
there. So g'r bat bug, he has that ; @r bat bag, be hat 
tint; 6r hat big, he has that. This, is however, not 
the verbal, hut oratorial accent, of which notice has 
been taken, in the beginning of this section * Tiie verbal 
accent, with which we are engaged, is iwt arbitrary as 
,lhe>tter. Monosyllables, therefore, are only suscepti- 
ble of, the oratorial accent. Where that is not applied, 
their tone remains am biguous.f 

. *P.67, note; 

t Moriz classes the monosyllables in regard to their value, 
as parts of speech, by which, he maintains, that their ca- 
pability of accentuation is determined. They are arranged 




substantive, adjective, 
iry verb, conjunction, 
iiere placed, so they are 
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II. Words of two syllables have the full accent ou 
the first: as, bag lifter, the window; bie gilbcv, the 
fields; bie ©<(fle, the street j We ©tlffie, the chamber". 

said to have a respective claim to accent, one in preference 
to the other. Set- K-miy mi German ProJ-odv (.UJtrflld) titier 

Seutrcten ^irfctif), p'- 137 & But this assumption 

is not Supported by fact; frequent deviations occur from: 
fiieiinethat is drawn. In uttft id), thou and I, Utlft,' 
being a conjunction, uiiLiln, m c^nlm;; to that classification, 
to have the accent, rather than the" pronouns, that 'ifanrt 
near it: but it certainly has not. In these words,' unb tf, 
fij'Mdj, it might be thought to be accented. These arfc 
contradictions, which allow of no explanation, though our 
authunr attempts it, by saying that the same conjunction 
appears in a different point of view, when it connects sen- 
tences, and when it merely connects words. Perhaps our 
rule of locality would afford a more uniform reason. For 
by combining monosyllables into imaginary words of rdore 
SjllabLts, yon may place the accent, where the -due trine irf 
locality points it out. and you will probably often be right- 
But the truth, nevertheless, seems to be, that, properly 
speaking, monosyllables c an only have the oratona! acceh't. 
In a succession of monosyllables, I believe, it invariably 
happens, though we may not be sensible of it, that one of 
them is thus accented. Quiutilian says, it must be" so! 
Inst. Or. I, 5. Ea vero, qua: sunt syllabM mum, erunt acuta, 
autfieia, ne sit aliqua vox sine, acuta. 

* Moriz indirectly bears testimony to this rule, by say- 
ing- p. 235, 'hat the German language naturally abounds it) 
wards, which ti.nti i mdinick feet, that is to say, in dts"sy]Ia|- 
bick words, with the first syllable accented, or long; and 
p. 230, that it has no pure pyirhichian feet, that means, no 
dissyllahick words, with both syllables short. This would, 
in the German language, be impossible: fur in words of 
more than one syllable, the accent must be placed some- 
where, and render that syllable long, compared to the 
others. Hence the scarcity of spondees is also to be ex- 
plained. JS"d wuixK of two syllables can have both ac- 
cented : and as the accent'generates the "prosodick quantity, 
in the German language, no such word tan be a spondee, or 
iiave both syllables long. In the Latin language, it seems, 
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Except t 

1. Word* derived from the Greek, or Latin, which 
have suffered a change ill their termination, to make 
them German. Such are, SJtlfjJl, ^omit, £ordj, 3Ron= 
till, Arc. proper names. Likewise, We 9ldtl(r, nature; 
We Stelisio'ii/ religion ; We Statin, the nation ; We Si* 
gift, the figure; We SDttlfif, musick ; We gJetfo'n, the 
person; bet the poet; fcer 2>oceilt, the teacher; 
ber^tubeMlytheetudent; ber atttcfr", the altar; bet?h:o= 
$it, the prophet; ber SHege'rtt, the regent; bet JEljra'nn, 
the tyrant; bet @loa'f, a common sewer; bet QaxH, 
the canal, or channel ; fcrtS SDtga'n, the organ (of speech, 
bearing, Sec. ;) We Glrftlfr, civilisation; bet 33atba't, the 
barbarian; bet JBartftl, the baron; &c, from Vtrgilius, 
Homerus, Horatiut, Mont anus, nature, religio, natto. 
persona, figura, musica, porta, downs, studrns, altars, 
propheta, regent, tyraxnm, eanalU, orgaum, atituru, 
barbarus, bare. These words have (be accent on the 
but ; Splrtbat, from Pindarus, however, has it on the 
first. The word ^aftc-V, denoting a parish priest, is 
commonly pronounced with the accent on the last, 
though it has undergone no change in Hi termination. 

2. Some other words, not properly German : as, ber 
5fla'im, alum; bet 2CUa'n, the balcony; bet 5fnie8, or 
3Cni6, anise; bet ^Barbie*!, the barber; bet JBombrffi, 
bombast; bet gflfan, the pheasant; bet ©taitit, garnet; 
also prawn, or shrimp; bet ©totlitopfet, pomegranate; 

the accent was affixed in a similar manner. lor Quintilian 
observes, that words of two syllables always bore it on the 
first. Inst. Or. I, 5. Ett autem in orani voce utxqut acuta, sed 
mtnqmm phis mi : nec ultima : ideoque in diisyltabis prior. 

• Thus Adelung accentuates it: see his Orthography, 
p. 113. 
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bor^JUfai', tbe hussar; bag Jfamet, the camel ; >et Jt4= 
pa'un, the capon ; >i3 J£InjlteV, J the clyster; ber 'ArFM, 
the quarrel; bet SfldVp, the lactay ; bet OToril|t, l 'ie 
morass ; bet Sftdblefj, (lie radish ; ba§ SRe'tier, Hie district, 
or quarter; bet SRltbSlI, tlio ruby; bet KuMte'lf, ©pilie'll, 
precious stones; .bet ©iiffi'lilt, M»r»cco Im (her ; bet 
©Olbrft, (he soldier; bcr epin n't, spinas ; r bet ©pieM, 
the spy; bag SJtacfet, a fence of pales.— Some of these 
words may be refered to the rirst exception; 

3. Certain compound adverbs, and conjunctions, 
namely such as beam, with : 

atl,ah: aMn, atffjie'r, afS&a'tb, otS^e'ntu ■ " 
an : anbep, attljeim, anije'r, anjetjt, anno'4 
bey, bis: beijfelt, biStje'^ 

*k: bafem, baEje'im, bafe'tbfl, barauf, .bara'uS, bafeei), ba= 

urjr, bava'rt, bautfn. 
der.dk: betelnft, bienjeil, 
em, e mp, ent : eirnjeV empor, ertlpeV 
/«■(: forta'n, fotffjin. ' 

far: filtwiht. 
glelck: gleictjlsie. 
kier: tyqfyfc, fjietfjltt. 

hin: tjtnn'ft, Ejinari, ftinauf, fjinaiiS, bitibu'tdj, bfnetn, 

binfo'ct, himreg. 
in.- intent. 

Jf.-jebo'd), however, (but je'malS, ever; and the pronoun 
iemartb, any one, or some one, have the accenton the 
first). 
ntlt: ntUfjin, 

nach, nun : n#hWm, XWtjf$C; nunmcTjr, (sometimes 

pronounced ttlinmefjtV ' '. 
eb .- obgleicrr, obfdjo'n, pinjtfhf. 
. um : umlje'r, umlj'm, umfo'rift. Add tutju'm, wontou 

H3 - "" 
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tor: owrdn, w>rW»), worker, votbtn. 

wo: »ebe>, roebtircf), rocmtt, ttotitt; njoriite', reorirr, 

o»: |uft|l,mKW, juni^ll, iuuo't. 

It sometimes happens, that Ihc accent varies in simi- 
lar words, according to the view of the person speak- 
ing ; for instance, in those beginning with da, hier, wo: 
as, tll'tjer, fjiftailS, MMfwuS. The accent, being laid on 
the first, makes them strong demonstratives. 

4. The prefixes, be, emp, ent, er, gr, vtr, or, are not 
susceptible of any accent ; therefore, words, beginning 
with such prefixes, have the accent on the last : as, betraf, 
empflng, entfordd), erfthra'!, gelp'bt, nerjD'g, jerriim. 

A caution is necessary in the application of this rule, 
with reference to be and g*. In some words, these are 
not prefixes, but radical syllables, and consequently can- 
not be deprived of their accent, if their place entitles 
them to it. Of this kind are : be'faen, to tremble ; beten, 
lo pray ; bet Slftm, the broom ; geT>ett, to give ; ge'gen, 
against; g$«t, to go. 

III. Words of three syllables have the full accent on 
the first. 
Except: 

1. The following: fctff&Rift, teWnbtg, hantbiten, 
jiolilren. 

2. Words from the Greek and Latin, that have been 
germnnized, by a change in their termination, as: baS 
2(rto'm, the axiom; Me^ctio'n, the action; Me SRiHWn, 
the million ; Me $iutO , n, SriUidn, the billion, trillion ; 
bet ©epfcftot, the elephant; bet Spatrio't, the patriot; 
bet ©entra't, the general; ©ptcu'r, a proper name, &t. 
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from actio, millio, bitlio, trillio, slephantta, patriots, 
gencralis, Epicurus. 

3. A few foreign words, which bear Ihe accent in the 
middle : as, bie gafe'ie, a kind of bean (Lat. pkaseolus); 
bag Megifter, the register; bo* SflpUel, the chapter; bie 
eata'ie, the cabal ; bie g»e$iiiliff, tlie science of inertia- 
nicks. 

4. Some proper "names, as WtfttS, Xc^iUeS, &c. 

5. Certain compounds, namely, such as begin, with : 
all: naroiffenb, flllgeme'in, flHberelt, aUemiQf, oUcnfdflg, 

allerblngS, atler.le>, aKfrtrft, attcrfjanb, aUertua'rtS, allf= 

ftfmt, altejelt, aUrrmtyfi, IfflfoeiSbeit, aUntd'ctjttg, all* 

md'blig, atltd' gig, alljuwiel, rtttjiifeV- 
on*.' auSbriiNftid), attSne^menb, augfpre'cfjitdj. 
bey, bis; beijfa'mmen, biSrceilcrt. 
da: babSnter, barifrtter, barker, batslber, bajrolfdjeti. 
der.des: berbaWeit, betma'l)ien,berma|)leinfi, be^a'l&en, 

beSglel^en. 

dwelt, in compound verbs inseparable, never takes the 
accent : as, burd)ge>n, burdjla'ufen, burdjrelfen, bur$= 
firelcljen ; but when separable, it lias tbe full accent, as, 
butd) reifen, biirdj laufen. See the compound verbs". 

the, tin, timt : e&ebem, eina'nber, einftrmilen, einjhveHen. 

jt, im, in: jebe'nrtod), imgleldjen, (also, ing(eicben), im= 
mlttelft, inWfftn, tnjtrlfcijen. 

mist: in migrat^en, migOngett, two verbs neuter ; other- 
wise this prefix always bears the accent, in composition. 

filer.- ftbera'uS, u&m'cf, fiberein, ftberfw'tipt, iiberfjln, 

tor : in ootne'fimlid), eottrif jlldj, uorjuglict), and other 
words ending io lick, »ot is unaccented ; olherwise it 
takes the accent, in composition, as in 83(ftfe()Ut1jJ, 

SBoVfleflung, otfrgcinfiifl. 

» P. 309, II. 
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wilt: in TOiUElfmmen, welcome*. 

zu: in JUflfgen, jltrpiber. In other compounds it lias 
ihe demi-accent. 

G. Certain compound;, willi ihe demi-accent on Hie 
firat-j-. The* are such as be^iH : 

a. Willi the syllable of a noun (or en-4?) as: fro"i)lo'= 
(ten, gccfgrnii'tfjig, lafngmeilig, le'icfcttenfent. tc'idjtfectig; 
from froi, grog, hod), long, ieidjt, adjectives ; glu'tfftftg, 
no'thrraibig, from bn§ ©luce, bie 9totE>, BiibsUnUve* ; 
bdttfd'iiig, mtfrfiPi 'r&ig, from bcr San, bag 93Icrf, sub- 
stantives; or fcaiten, metfen, verbs. 

b. Willi the particles, ab, on, iHf/, aus, bey, tier, ein, 
fort, fur, her, kin, Ios.mil, narh, ob, un, vor,zu: as, 
rfbree'nbig, aTtfj>e'n(ltg, rtnf omrrtm, aufEld'rtn, liuSgefceti, 
. be'i?|jelKn, ba'rbietm, Stfrleifje, (ingeben, berfommen, i)in= 
gefjen, ItfsSfprcjjeti, mitriebmett, ntfJ)[eben, nn'cbi'ldjtig, 

* This wonl is not composed of bet Wtttt, the will ; but 
of an old adverb witt, ivhich Adehnig fin his Dictionary), 
!•?*> signifies pleasantly, agrt&My, and still esisis in soma 
of the Loner German provinces. T1>U accmiurs for the 
accent: for had it been from til' '-JlUlU', the syllable tf ill, as 
being derived from a noun, must have borne the demi> 
accent, as it does in urftffiirilJ, complying; Itiiltf fibrlich, 
arbitrary. Whether tpiQ may not have been originally the 
same as the. English welt, in aek-ome, I will not decide : but 
the same jiariicle, welt, composes that word in the sister lan- 
guages of the German, viz. in the Dutch, aelkom, Swedish 
ivlkommen, Danish ■celkommtn. 

t The sign of the demi-accent is this fO If that accent 
is on the first, in words of three syllables, that syllable 
should be littered, as if it were unconnected with the two 
that follow - as, fvofcdo'ifi'n, flrofrmii'tliij} : an=fe'minfn, auf> 
flifttl, un^tl^ia, unija'tjlici. The two last syllables are 
then pronounced by Rule II. It is nut |>racticai,le to do 
justice to the demi-accent, before the full accent, in any 
other manner. Words beginning willi un are thus spoken. 
It should, therefore, be unAttWaf, as it is mufHlTtrS 
Itcjj, not u'nbontbar, ("'"), as it is sometime; pronounced. 
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oMiegen, rfBwaftenb, urtba'nfbar, ifnfreunblidj, ltrigiYtig, 
tfn&tilKt), ifrrfcba'fcbar, ifnjd'hlig, tufrffeUen, Btftfldjtift, 
ju'nJe'nben, jirtiringltcrj, 

7. The prefixes be, etnp, tnt, tr, ge, ver, zer, as has 
been already mentioned, never admit an accent; for 
example : beffljlen, empflnbm, erttfdllen, trbredjen, g*= 
l)<ird)en, ecrber&en, jetrtifen. 

IV. Words of four lytlablet, and mere, in order to 
facilitate their accentuation, may be bisected, that is to 
say, divided into halves, each of which then will have 
its own accent, as a word by itself, according to the fore- 
going rules. — 

Observe, 

1. If Ibey are compounds, the section is to be made 
where the components are joined, as in 3Rerfsr0u'rt>f of fit, 
Crbbetr-bd'time, ga'ilnadjt-ftjrele, U'lUiiS-tSfchlicbfeit, 
U-nauMpre , d ! lidjreit,geHtei3o , jl=mdfier'. 

2. If they are not compounds, the division should be 
equal in words of four syllables, as in mu'jtsCftlifd), ©e= 
ftOMcWfttn, rfffenrtitfll, tibeMjifte, 2f fteftbu'mer, JES'ni* 
gllinen, itlfdn=berbeH. In words of five syllables it must 

* In a word of four syllables, so compounded that, if re- 
duced to three syllables, the first and third would have the 
demi-arcent, and the middle one the full accent, the section 
should be in the middli-, so as to make each hall' of two syl- 
lables, the first of which two syllables is to be accented. 
Of this kind. is u'noa'nt'ba"«r, u'nba*nf' fra'te, ti'n&a'nf. 
fca'rei, in which ihe division, for the reason assigned, is not 
made at the ooint <•( composition, namely after uri, but in 
the middle, as if the word were no compound. Tims u'tl' 
fdj^>bii>(r, u'nfcva'jS-tia'rr, u'nWi'S-tn'rtj. In certain 
compounds, beginning with dissyllabick prepositions, such 
as, uber, untcr, tviorr, the division cannot be made use of, 
because those prepositions are accentless; for example, 
tHmt'ben. nntfr&rt'tb*n,nii&(tfire'f<rn. 
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naturally be unequal, as in SJcvlIjeUbigungeii, vergefe'us 
fdjuftet. 

3. In w»>rds of four syllables that partition' does not 
take place, when tlie two first are totally void of accent, 
as in %ty\m mnort; the stress is then laid upon the 
third, or ilif last syllable but one : nor, when the two 
last, or first and iliird, syllables are unaccented; for in 
this case, tlie second has the tone, as in fretCnbfl^a'fttidje, 
gRel(intI)u§, XeUmaa>u9, ucrfu'(>ccrifdj. 

4. The same principles are lo bo/applied to words of 
sis or seven s\llabies. if any such occur. For example, 
©mcfjttgfdt&Itelje, which may be divided into three 
parts, ©ert'djtsigEeitMie'be. 

The method of thus dividing long words, fur the pur- 
pose of giving facility tu accentuation, seems to answer 
that object in most instances, according lo the foregoing, 
observations. It will be found praciically u-etHl, what- 
ever difference of opinion there may bi- in theory. For 
though it may he said that, even in the longest word, 
there is but one chief accent, it will be found more easy 
toconceive this in in'md, thai) to express it by voice. , 

THE DEMI- ACCKNT ('). 

It has been explained before, what is meant by that 
term; namely, the lone of a syllable, which, though it 
has not the strongest sound in a word, is yel pronounced 
more forcibly, aui! distinctly, than other?, which are 
sail! to be totaTly void of accent. Of this some examples 
have been adduced. For instance, to the last syllables 
of, rudimiuf, caustick, fiilniss, idUniss, oiitlit, the 
demi-acceut is assigned, because they are discriminate^ 
Uttered ; whereas in heavy, temporary, mdtat, candour, 
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limpU, they are ligliHy passed over, so as nol to pro- 
duce a precise, and accurate, sonnd of tin vowels, which 
they contain. 

The demi-accenl, in German, is peculiar to 

1. All rhonnsyllablcs, whether terminating with a 
vowel, or a consonant. 

2. The vowels at the end of words: as, Wnjrea' 
SrMtf, fflff, W, WW. Except c, which is unaccented' 

asgreu'ue, Id&e. 

3. Tlie syllables «/(,,,,, „«, »„, „, e(4 , „• ^ 
i«a-, inn, iu, mi, ring-, HfA. bein s , terminations of words: 
as, SefHfdia'ft, ra'oetrsft, SiMfaT, Stibbfill, mu'bfam, 
ofmStft, 9)!pWft), So'nhettii, StaTertVrSit'iWf, gi'nja 
tins, Jti'diginn, glmtaip, gi'r|ltiitbifm, fiiitbliftto 
Xrimflb. 

4. The same syllables, not being terminations: as 
StbWfrfte, grelhritert : unless, from Iheir situation, the 
full accent live, On them, as in StfiibfdXftcn, Wntea 
te'nen. See the words of four syllables. 

5. Some oilier syllables: as, one!, ari art, eim, ((a, 
aia", ««, or, ant, und. Hp, either as terminations, 
or in the middle. Examples: Selloitb, sBiJarb, »i= 
|Wrte, B'(iim, C'heinn, £au'6it;, jjero'lb, jpt'rcJbe, 
rtor'n, vSMbo-n, TOgnfitb, JjBflifft. 

6. The prior syllables of certain compounds, alluded 

to before, ba'ufd'fiig, merfrour'big, lelcbtfirmig, &c. 

void OP accent, are 

1. The prefixes be, tmp, ait, rr, ge, err, xer.~ Ex- 
amples .rantimerou.: as, SJefe'bl, tmpfingen, eltt fl t»en, 
Itficbm, Serlcilt, otrrra'atn, Jimiffcn. It may not ho 
amiss to repeat, that the prefixes iV and ge ought not 
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to be confounded with the original syllables of the fol- 
lowing words, j&tftra, Mtat, Htm, stem, zibm, 
©eribon. 

2. Dissvllabick prepositions, in verbs compound inse- 
parable, of four syllables: such as, fajnttr, fiber, unttr, 
rotoer, i» binterfle'ben, ubertrittn, untcm'ben, TOiber= 

, ... 

3. The syllables e, el, ell, en, end, er, ern, et, xg, tan, 
kht, being terrainat'OM, as in %dtbt, Stottfel, bjttttl, 

au'aettb, SSiter, g&trn, Iblat, jrM'njiOyfltu^id?, ftof<W. 

4. The same syllables, in the middle (unless they 
become liable to the full accent) as ra'tbftlbaft, Itfbete, 
ftelfdjidjte, . 

Before the subject of the accent » dismissed, it will be 
necessary to add a few words concerning the vowels, and 
diphthongt. 

THE SOUND OP THE VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 

is either broad and long, or slender and short. A for 
instance, is broad, or long, in the English words, all, 
call, fall; and slender, or short, in father, fancy, glass. 
The t is long in field: and short in fill, fin. The o 
long in note, bone, home, over ; and short in tot, trot, 
got. This difference b also observable in diphthongs, 
at in the words receive, seize, in which ei, is long ; and 
in ftrfeit, where it is short. 

I. The vowels and diphthongs have, in the German 
language, a long, or broad, sound : 

1. At the end of a syllable, as in Ijoben, beten, Wbtn, 
Ktigcnb*. The r at the end of words is excepted. 

• Though this principle generally prevails, it is not 
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2. When a syncope, or contraction in the middle, has 
taken place, which chiefly happens by att ejectment of 
the letter e. Examples : gobft, Idbt, labtt, fleffltt, for 
kbefr, label, latere, gelabet. 8o&ft, toot, lotte, gete&t, 
for lo&eji, lobet, lo&efe, getobef. ©parft, fpirt, fparte, 
gefpart, for fpareff, fparet, fparete, gefparer. ©tariff, 
fcrjonr, fcb,onte, gefdjo'nt, for ftr/oneft, fdjoner, fdjonete, gc* 
fcbortet. 

■3. When a sign of lenglli is added. This may be 
either a reduplication of the same vowel, as in 3(af, 
Tlttt, £(oot; or an adjectionof another vowel, as e to i, 
in Spiel, fpfelt : or the letter A (see the 3d. sect.) in 
$ai)n, gn&ne, fe&r, ibm, ihr, &c 

As exceptions from Ihis rule may be considered the 
following words : of Crjig, forty, bflfi XJtertel, the quarter, 
bet Bierte*. the fourth, biefj, this, £lien(iflg, Tuesday, 
tpdtjrltdj, verily ; wliicli, though provided with the signs 
of length, give to their vowels the short or slender 
. sound, as if they were written virrtig, virrtel, diss, dint- 
tug t tvtt'vlieh. 

always duly regarded. A proof of this is the word Mflme, 
name, which some persons, and among them Mr. Adelung, 
(Orthography, p. s)49.) insist upon writing Stabttlt. The 
lengthening * is here erroneously inserted, because a, from 
its situation atone, receives the full and long sound. By 
omitting the A, the original appearance of the word, and 
its similarity to other languages (for instance to the 
English name, Swedish namn, &c.) is preserved, and it is, 
besides, distinguished from na&m, preterimpf. ofnf&mcn, 
to take. Thus Mr. A. writes, unnecessarily, 6 (tb e II, to pray ; 
&i(t&frt, io bid, (Orthography, p. 358); for teten, bitten. 

* I think it proper to quote to this word Mr. Ad dung's 
authority, (Orthography, p. 76,) who joins it with the rest, 
mentioned under this exception, though it is »ot, in every 
province, pronounced with the slender sound of the vowel. 
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A. In monosyllables, as in ttat, XOtX, fdjon, nun. 
Except, 

a. The following, ab, on, bin,. 618> bag, be§, eS, gib, 
gmb,E;at, bin, im, in, man, mit, ob, ©#mib, urn, Don, 
wn8, weg, sunt 

6. And wlien two consonants follow after the vowel, 
as in bolt), btfnn, ®ft6, wo'ttt, <3d)tflb, ntfnn. 

Before §, however, tbe vowels are frequently long : as, 
af, grog, gup, fug. Before d? tbey are also long in some 
words, » in ©djmdd), bod), -Slid) : and thus, sometimes, 
before fdj, as brafdj, roufd). 

5. In the last syllable of foreign words, where the 
main accent is at the end : as, Sftatllr, Srgdn, $omiv, 
^OWi, See above. 

II. The vowels, aud diphthongs, have a short, or ele- 
vated, sound 

Before two consonants : as in all, ga'tfel, (S'tre, oft, 

§tttt>, #<fnb, ^d'nbe, ©Wnj, gld'njen, e&'ltig. . 
Except: 

a. The following words: 3TWer, jftt, JBarS, (a fish, 
the perch), Sort, S3ort, ffiorte, ffiorfe. SSratfdje, bu'fter, 
e'rbe, etft, glo'tj, ©eberbe, ©ro"bS, #arj, £erb, £erbe, 
i&u|ien, .SEeK (in the compounds, jtebselje. jSebSweib, 
&t) Stofter, jtrebs, 9Kdgb, ffitfnb, nebft, Dtft. Sfltm, 
ETftern, $ferb, ^dpft, 9Jro"p|i, ro'flten, ©djdtte, ©tbiifter, 
S.d)tt?dtte,'©d)roert,©td'"tt«, ftete, toot, Srofc BrfrtfW. 
JBogt. werben, W>tf ft, SSSfffte, Jdrt. According to Ade- 
lung", these also are to be added : gagb, 9tejT, Cuarj, 

• Orthography, p. 65, JS3& 333. 
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©chrtiufj, which some, especially the Lower Saxons, pro- 
nounce with the slender sound. 

b. Those, which have undergone a syncope, or con- 
tract ion in the middle: as, lob% tSbt, lobte, gelo&fc for, 
lobeft, to&et, ttj&efe, gefobei: fpatfi, offmUxt, ge&orjt, 
fleh^rt, fchorffier, bcv Wonfii, for fparefK offenbarct, ge* 
fj&rejt, scboret, fdjo'neftctr, ber fcb&'nefte. 

Those which are supported by a sign of length. 



SECTION V. 

ON PROSODY. 

This is Hie elementary srience of verification. As 
verse is ibe compass of a ci Main number of words, mea- 
sured by ll.eir syllables, the nature of these syllables is 
the principal object of prosody. They constitute metre, 
by their capacity of being either long, or short. A 
combination of such syllables makes a foot, several feet 
produce a verse. But to use these constituent parts with 
correctness, and propriety, it is necessary to understand 
their kngtli and brevity, and the reasons, by which they 
possess those qualifications. 

In the Greek aud Roman languages, the measure of 
the syllables, or their quantity, was accurately fixed. 
Every syllable bad acquired ila invariable character, of 
being long, or short, either from the nature of the letters, 
which composed it, or from anlient and unalterable 
usage, The dimension of its sound was ascertained, 
I 2 
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and established, and, according to that only, Hie poet, or 
versifier, was at liberty to employ it. 

Tiie modern tongues of Europe have, strictly speak- 
ing, uo laws of quantity. Tlieir metres contain a limi- 
ted portion of syllables, arranged together, more accord- 
ing to number, than by any precise rules of length, or 
shortness. The only restraint imposed, is, not to violate 
the accent, which controuls, mid governs the pronuncia- 
tion*. The poet cannot be permitted to change the 
audible effect of the language ; but, conforming to this 
restriction, he may , as far as the mechanical part of ver- 
sification is concerned, make use of the syllables, ac- 
cording to his will, and convenience. Such is the nature 
of modern prosody, in general, and of the German, in 
particular, as will appear from the subsequent investiga- 
tions. 

The Accent, therefore, is the standard, by which 
metrical composition must be guided. It has been am- 
ply discussed, in the foregoing section, and here some 
application will be made of those disquisitions. A syl- 
lable, that lias the full accent, in German, cannot be 
used otherwise than long. For, that accent consists iu an 
ascension of the voice, which, while it is in the act of 
rising, requires a greater length of time for the complete 
emission of the sound, than is necessary in a syllable, 
that is not elevated above its level. In words of two or 
three syllables, one syllable must inevitably be long, be- 
cause one must necessarily bear the full accent. Of 

• It would be exceedingly faulty to accentuate any word, 
in a manner different from the universal custom ; to read, 
for instance, metaphor, met&phor ; philosopher, philosopher ; 
diametrically, diametrically; again, again; below, bilom ; 
liberty, ffMrty ; library, libr&ry; mittatjreby, mautreUy, 
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those syllables, wtilch have not that accent, some are en- 
dowed with the demi-accent, and others are accentless. 
The latter are in their nature short : those lliat are half 
accented, or that have the demi-accent, being between 
the full length, and shortness, must be regarded as ambi- 
guous, or common,' half inclining to length, and half to 
brevttv; and, consequently, as lit to be used' iu either 
capacity, as occasion may demand. As to the accentless 
syllables, or those lliat are properly short, it might per- 
haps be recommended, as a metrical accuracy, to those 
who write verse, never to employ them with the ijuality 
of length : but even the best poets transgress this line of 
correctness. They use those syllables long; without 
much scruple, when the necessity of the verse invites it'. 
But this limitation must be observed, that by transform- 
ing a short syllable into length, the foil accent of the 
word must not be destroyed : if that suffer, the fault is 
unpardonable. Monosyllables "cannot have the full, but 
must have the demi-accent : for the former consists in a 
comparative elevation of voice, in one syllable over the 
tone of another, which comparison cannot be instituted, 
when there is only one syllable by itself: Nor cai. they 
possibly be accentless ; because it is necessary Id pro- 
nounce them distinctly, and, iu a manner, sonorously, to 
render them intelligible: and where the vowels in any 
syllable are thus heard, that syllable is said to be half- 
accented, or to have the demi-accent. Now the demi- 
accent has, in prosody, a quantity between long and 

* It is not difficult to meet with examples. The prefix 
ge, in the preterite participles, is accentless, and entirely 
short ; but you will see it with a long quantity in Voss's 
Translation of Homer's Odyssee, 12th Book, v. 131, anj}e> 
flmiflt i lee, aslangte. 

i 3 
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short, or iii other terms, is common: monosyllables, 
therefore, are common, that U to say, may be used either 
as long, or short. Two or three of lliein may be rear! 
together, ai in one word, and the stress of declamation 
may assign to one the full accent, or main tone, which 
then becomes long in quantity, in comparison to the 
others. This is the oratoriai, or declamatory accent, 
which is at the will, and depends entirely upon the feel- 
ing, of the writer, or speaker. It determines the tone in 
syllables of ambiguous quantity, bestowing length of 
sound wherever it falls, tboogh it does not necessarily 
follow, that this accent should be exerted, whenever there 
is occasion to make a common syllable long. It is sel- 
dom practicable to fix the full accent in words of four 
syllables, or more. When pronoun ced> such words 
sound, as if they were divided into parts, and the accent 
established according 1o these divisions. In fact, it ap- 
pears, as if there were no full accent: and the absence 
of this leaves the syllables in a state of ambiguity. I 
am therefore inclined to say, that the syllables in words, 
which contain four or more, are common, that is, liable 
to be employed with the quantity of length, or shortness, 
as it may suit the purpose of the poet. 

The accent, according to what has been slated, is to 
be regarded as the source of quantity ; nor can it be con- 
ceded, as some would assert, that the latter is independ- 
ent of the former. With the accent, in our acceptation, 
is not to be confounded that distinctness, or acuteness of 
voice, with which, from some impulse of feeling, or 
meaning, the sound of a syllable may happen to be 
emitted. If m this example: gwedjter ©ott, altgutig 
ftnb brine SBege, the syllables gt and all should be heard 
with something like an emphasis, this is not to be taken 
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for tbe accent, which, as the 4th Section lias abundantly 
proved, rests upon a very different foundation. 

The following rules for quantity, in German prosody, 
are the result of the preceding observations. 

I. In words of two or three syllables, that syllable is 
long, which bears the full accent*. 

II. In words of four syllables, or more, the full accent 
can seldom be distinctly fixed ; but there generally re- 
mains a sort of equilibrium between the syllables, which 
seems to render them common. As such they may be 
often regarded, and employed at the will of the poet. 
Certain compound words retain, in a great degree, the 
stress of tone, which one or the other of the component 
parts bad before tbe composition : and they are to be 
looked upon as exceptions from this rule of common 
quantity. For example XUgutfger, composed of ad 
and g&tiger, has a prevailing accent upon Hie 2d, which 
could not possibly be equalized with the quantity of the 
preceding, or subsequent syllables. 

' III. Monosyllables are common. They are parti- 
cularly liable to be affected by the oratorial, or arbitrary, 
accent. 

IV. Syllables, that are half-accented, or, which is ilie 
same, have the demi-accentf, are common. 

V. Accentless syllables, that is to say, those, which 
never admit an accent?, ought always to preserve a 
short quantity. But so far does the established frce- 

* Concerning the accent, the 4th section of this chapter 
must be referred to. Here, p. 7*j 77, 80. 
+ See Sect. IV, p. 81. 
1 See Sect. XV, f>. 32. 
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(loin of Ihi'. poets extend, that even those syllables nre 
not (infrequently used as long. 

The German language is capable uf producing all 
the metrical feet, and consequently all tiie .species of ver- 
sification; which were known to the ancients. It is suited 
to hexameter, and pentameter*; aild avails itself of a 
variety of measures, in lyrical coinposilionsf. I- speak 
here of verse, without rhyme : though this auxiliary of 
modern poesy is likewise .current, and as much in prac- 
tice, as in any oiher tonyue of Europe. 

A word of two syllables must, in German, according 
to the accent, furnish either a trochee"', or an iambirk". 
If the accent be on the first, it will be a trochee, if on 
the second, an iambick. But as one of the syllables 
must, of necessity, have a paramount accent, lliey can- 
not both have the same quantity, A dissyllabick word 
can, therefore, not naturally form either a spondee""!, 
or a py which."". However, by the assistance of mono- 
syllables, these feet may be easily accomplished, A 
word of three syllables may make either a dactyl"*, 
which is most common; or an anapaest""^ or, an am- 
phibrachys"": but from (be constitution of the Ger- 
man accent, it wilt not so readily yield a crelicus, or am- 
pbimacer"*'; though, if the last syllable happen to be 
half-accent uated, it would be practicable. It would be 

* The English language revolts at these metres. In 
German, some 'if tilt most r\ci:l!cni poems have been com- 
posed in them. Kiopstock's Messiah, Stulberiys and Voss's 
Translations of Homer, are written in hexameter: Herder 
and others have successfully made use of the pentameter. 

t See, for instance, the odes of Klopstock. 

I The illustrious Klopstock has celebrated this peculia- 
rity of the German language, in his Ode to Sponda, a 
nymph, whose absence, or concealment, the poet laments. 
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difficult to shape it to a baccbins"", or an anlibaccbiuV"; 
and impossible to (urn it into a molossus"", or tribra- 
coys'". 

When those fee) are wauled, they must be made by a 
combination of different words. Thus the feet of four 
syllables are likewise to be produced; for of words, 
wbtch have that extent themselves, there is not a great 
number. Ainoug the tetrasyllnbick feet, the choriam- 
bk.k is most familiar to the German language ; and it 
is also the moat pleating. It is, frequently, effected by a 
concurrence of dissyllabick words, and, occasionally, by 
words of four, or five syllables. The proceleusmati- 
cus""", dispondtgm , dijambus , ditrochseus , 
antispast , ionic us a inajore , ionicus a minore " , 
the fir»l p»>n""", second paeon third pseon , 
fourth pte.ui : the first epitrite" , second epi- 
trite , third epitrite , fourth epitrite : all 
these feet may be had, by an association of syllables, 
which the language, without much difficulty, is able to 
furnish. 

In this manner the substance of German Prosody has 
been slated : but I deem it necessary, before I quit this, 
topick, to take notice of a theory, more artificial than 
ours, which has heeu set up by an ingenious author*. As, 
the principles of his system are entirely different from 
those, which we have adopted, our doctrine would lose 
much of its validity, unless we were able to shew, that 
auy other, at variance with it, could not, upon examina- 
tion, maintain its ground. The writer, to whom ! allude, 

* Mr. Mori i. The title of the work, in which it is deve- 
loped, isSfrftidjeinerTeutfcben UwfoMf, sen Ann We- 
rt). Berlin, 1785; that is, An Attempt at a German iV^ 
tod^, by Ctlarla Moris. 
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gives the result of his notions, in nearly the following 



The foundation on which thai edifice is reared, is a 
gradation of the parts of speech, according to their 
sense and meaning, with which their prosodies! quantity 
is said to correspond. This maxim, if admitted, can 
only be applicable to inonosyllabkk words ; for in those, 
which contain more syllables, accent and quantity are 
established on another basis. So it seeing to be under- 
stood by ourauthor: and he, therefore, appears !o nar- 
row' his sphere, by confining the operation of his prin- 
ciple, in the passage adduced, only to one class of words. 
It is true, that he had previously spnLen of words, con- 
taining more syllables than one, and assigned the long 
quantity, or the prosodical accent, to what he styles the 
significant syllables; but his hypothesis, relative to the 
parts of speech, can only embrace monosyllables. From 
being thus contracted, it must, at first view, appear inade- 
quate, and imperfect. But we will enter into a more ac- 
curate enquiry concerning its merits. The parts of 
speech are ihus arranged f: Substantive, Adjective, Verb, 



1 Moriz Prosody, p. 185. Head also from p. 135 to 143 ; 
and SIS, with the following pages, 
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Interjection, Adverb, Auxiliary verb, Conjunction, Pro- 
noun, Preposition, Article. According to the order, in 
which they are here dran n up, they are to he considered, 
in prosody, as of the 1st, -2d, 3d, 41b, 5th, Gtb, 71b, Stb, 
9th, 10th rank; the following always yielding, in po- 
tency, to the preceding. The substantive, therefore, 
invariably surpasses in quantity, any other part of speech: 
it is lung, while the adjective, verb, and the rest, com- 
pared to it, arc short. The same pre-eniiueuce ibe ad- 
jective i u din la iiis over those behind it; the interjection 
likewise, and so forth, every one rising, iu importance, 
over that which it prtredes, and yielding to that which it 
follows; till.jt last, the ui licit- concludes the train, and 
like the 5th class of citizens, or the capite ctnti at Rome, 
only exists, to shew, by its inferiority, the superior qua- 
lification of its neighbours*. 

The whole of this doctrine is founded upon au arbi- 
trary assumption, and the imagination of the author; it 
has otherwi-e no claim to approbation. The declama- 
tory accent may perhaps be 'alleged iu its support : and 
it may be argued that, as the prosodick quantity of mo- 
nosyllables is at the will of the poet, he may be in- 
fluenced, by the sense and import of the words, in as- 
signing their accent ; and thus be induced to determine 
their length, or brevity. The words themselves, it may 
be added, will, in some degree, be calculated, according 
to the idea annexed to them, to attract the oratorial, 
or declamatory accent, and by its operation, acquire, 
in a certain order, their respective quantity. But it 
is to be observed, as has been before intimated, that 
there is not always a necessity for employing that accent. 

* See Moriz, p. ,180, 187. 
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The verse may proceed, even and unretarded, without 
such mi impulse : and the poet may find it suitable to 
manage the energies of his strains, without any regard, 
or even in direct opposition, to a similar theory. In- 
deed, if it be not intended to annihilate the principles,, 
upon which German versification, from its first origin, 
has been conducted, to subvert that usage, which has 
been sanctioned by the consent of anterior limes, and to 
substitute an hypothesis, newly invented, to the dictates 
of which every thing, that has gone before, is to be 
bent and fashioned, we must withhold our concurrence 
from the system proposed. It is not for us to give pre- 
cepts to those, who have preceded us; but we should 
draw our observations from their general practice, and 
form, in this manner, from their example and authority, 
if we please, a code of laws, to direct our cotempora- 
ries, and successors. It is thus that Aristotle composed 
his Theories of Poeticks, and Rhetorick, and Cicero 
brought oratory under the definition of science. Were 
we to compare the rules, which are contained in the 
system alluded to, with the poetry that exists, we should, 
most frequently, find them inapplicable. It is, without 
doubt, feasible, in some species of verse, to replace one 
foot, or one quantity, by another : and to this expedient 
eur author is not rarely compelled to resort, in order to 
vindicate his opinions. But if it were possible, in every 
such instance, to consult the poet himself, respecting 
what he intended, I apprehend, it would appear, that 
these modifications, and changes were often unjustifia- 
ble, and groundless. The most unerring test would be, 
to examine those rules by such metres, as would allow 
no variation of quantity; for which purpose rone seem 
to be so well qualified as some, used by the anttents, par- 
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ticularly tlie hesainetcr, and pentameter. In these the 
feet are accurately determined, and the quantity cannot 
be mistaken : so that the point at issue, whether the prin- 
ciples of that theory depend upon existing reality, or 
upon speculative dreams, would inevitably be decided, 
without any chauce of evasion and subterfuge. 

But I think, it is practicable to derive convincing evi- 
dence, against our author, from his own pages. In the 
2I8th, a quotation from Klopstoek is introduced, in 
which the words, fcebt il)n, are used as a spondee". 
This is perfectly consistent with the rules of ourprosody: 
but how can it be reconciled to the principles of the 
other system! .§>ebt, is a verb; ihn a pronoun, which 
is much inferior in dignity to the verb, and when next 
to it, should be used, according to that theory, as a short 
syllable, consequently, fcebt ihn should make a trochee". 
But the poet knew of no such system, nor felt himself 
under any restriction. 

P. 226. In this line of Ramler, 

glebe, bfebu Setter oft urn ©djtifet bmftefr 
which is trocbakal "", our author sets down the second 
foot, tic bu. for a pyrrich"", because, says he, the words, 
of which it consists, are both pronouns, and happen 
both to stand in the fall of the verse (of which we shall 
speak presently); for which reasons they must both be 
of the same quantity, and short. This is certainly a 
summary mode of proceeding ; but would the poet 
agree to it, or has he no right to state, that, on a different 
principle, be had considered that footasa trochee! 

P. 154. ffiSenn ei ctnft tommen roirfe. Great pains 
are taken to illustrate the respective power of the part* 
of speech, in this example. But it is like contending 
with a phantom. Supposing that line to be averse, the 
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three monosyllables miglit either he employed as a dac- 
tyl, SBennet daft"", fommenwirb""; or if the iam- 
bick measure were required, they would also conform lo 
this, saSemi er, drift Um "', men roirb ". This is 
consonant with the existing prosody: for monosyllables 
are common in quantity, which may be seen in the fol- 
lowing instances. P. 183. ©U «!*(□>. Reading these 
three words together, they sound like a dactyl'" the 
conjunction uiib. after the personal pronoun bu, being 
used short. The same conjunction, before another per- 
sonal pronoun, has the appearance of being long, if we 
read the following words as trochees, tint) er fprftdj ju 
rmVVV. But the words, URD « fprdrfj, might also 
stand for an anapast"", and the conjunction be again 
short. Would any poet be blamed for employing \[ Kmt 
in either of these measures! P. 178. JBifi bu eg ntcbt. 

This may be a choriambick , or a double iambi, k 

Will any impartial and competent judge deny it 1 But if 
it be admitted, what becomes of the new system ? ©u 
biff, is, by means of the declamatory accent, generally 
pronounced as an tunbick". But in the example 
p. 1 76 : ©it bifi rrietne 3m>erftd)t unb gfarEe, that ac- 
cent being changed, those words are, even by our au- 
thor's confession, transformed into a trochee". The 
quantity of monosyllables not only accommodates itself 
to the declamatory accent, but to the will of the poet, 
in general. P. igi.itis maintained, that, in a passage 
from Uz, the words glieg' id), and gatlt auf, cannot be 
iambicks, because the pronoun id) cannot be long, by 
the side of flieg', which is a verb, nor the preposition 
atlf, with ffltlt, which is likewise a verb. But for this 
assertion we have no ground, excepting the presumed 
validity of the theory, now under examination. 
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P. 228. 2)11 btffetl 3tugen floffen. Though this verse 
is iambick the first foot is declared to be a spon- 
dee, ©11 bef ~~ : for, one pronoun, it is said, ought not to 
be short against another pronoun. Thus p. 229, T)\z 
foelebe bid? gefcflbt, in which, Die t»el is cousidered as a 
spondee, for the same reason. But where do we meet 
with these laws I I believe only in the (realise, of which 
we have been speaking. 

I have now to advert io what our aulhor terms the rin 
and fall of syllables. When a syllable is made abort in 
a verse, by the influence of one longer, which precedes, 
that syllable is said to fall : when long, in consequence 
of a shorter one being before it, it is said to rbe*. A 
syllable, which is not of itself long, may be prevented 
from falling into absolute brevity, by one following, 
which is shorter : it is, as it were, supported by the hit- 
ter. In the prosody of all languages, there are different 
degrees of length and shortness-f : so that one syllable, 
which is short, may appear long, by standing next to ano- 
ther, which is shorter ; and that, which is long, may seem 
to be short, when compared to one, which is still longer. 
Of this relative quantity of syllables, whkh are brought 
into contact, German prosody avails itself for the exi- 
gencicsof metre, with an extensive latitude: and this is 
easy to be conceived, when we recollect the nature of 
quautily, in that language. So far, what is said con- 
cerning the rising and falling of the syllables, may be 

* See from p. 818 to 315, and p. 215, 920, 396. 
t This has been lung ago observed by Dionysius Hali- 
carnassensis, who in his Treatise av&wim o»/*^™» 
(Vol. V. p. 87. ed. Keiske) says, that une short syllabi* may 
exceed another short syllable in shortness. 

k 2 
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allowed to be right : but when it is connected with the 
favourite notion, of syllables significant and less signifi- 
cant, and willi the peculiar arrangement, which our au- 
thor makes of the parts of speech, our assent to the 
truth of his proposition must remain limited. #4* 

That, amelioration and a proper degree of refinement 
ma; be introduced into versification, as well as into any 
other species of human art, we do not mean to deny : 
but a total change of what exists, an overthrow of what 
has been long aud firmly established, in short, an entire 
innovation of principle, is not to be mistaken for im- 
provement. It is to this that we object : it is on this 
ground chiefly, that we have opposed Mr. M.'s system. 
We would willingly agree with him in any suggestion, 
that, without sapping the foundation, on which German 
prosody has always stood, would contribute to the 
beauty, and perfection, of measure and harmony ; but 
we ought to go no farther. For example, his observa- 
tion, p. 208, that it adds to the sweetness and fluency 
pf verse, when a final syllable, which is used short, and 
ends in a consonant, is followed by one beginning with a 
vowel, is unexceptionable. Thus, ^tmmet OUf Grben, 
runs along more smoothly, than SBedjfel beg <£d)i(f fa(§, 
though, in both, the syllable el is equally short. This 
is more strongly perceptible, when a final syllable, with 
the demi-acceul, is to be used short, and is followed by 
a consonant. The words, gteibett ber ©eele ; Slettiirta 
i>e$ 8ebeni, being read like dactyls and trochees""","'; 
""',"", with the ambiguous syllables, feeit and utlg, short, 
and consonants following after them, fall more heavily 
upon the ear, and disengage themselves with more diffi- 
culty, than these : ffitidjtbum unb gbw, greimbfcbaft tm 
&obe; in which the syllables, tbum and fcbaft, though of 
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the same nature- with &dt and ling, pass off easily, and 
without impediment, becaus- they li a lit upon vowels. 
Such niceties, and elegancies, may, with great justice, be 
recommended to llie attention of those who write verse, 
(hough they are not lo be enforced by law and rale. 

It remains now, that I should add a specimen of poe- 
try, to which the foregoing remarks may be applied : for 
which purpose I have chosen an Ode of Klopstock*, in 
rhymetess metre. It consists of iambicki, alternately of 
4 and 3 feet. 

"rrr *'\:. ■"' 



^eittcidd bet S'ogler. 

3>t getrtb i(t ba I m ©thfatbt begfnnt I 
SBofjtauf jiiin ©teg' berbet) ! 
e§ fubret un§ ber befte SJinnn •> 
3m garden SJatertartb ! 

£eut f&blet a Me Jtranrbeit nidjt, 

£>ort tragen fie tbnber! 

$«ft, ^ettttid) ! beit Mr £elb imfc 9Rarm 

3meifernen(i)®e(t'lbl 

* Klopstock's Works, Vol. I. p. 75. Leipzig edition, 
1798, 8»o. - .. , 

(1) en is an accentless syllable, one that is natural!/ 
short; yet it is here used long, by that licence, to which, 
as has been mentioned, the poets have recourse, without 

X 3 
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©ein Hntii% gluht w Gjbtbegfer, 
Unb hmfefjt ben <£ieg fcerfreij ! 
©ebon ifi urn ifctt bet <§t>Ien $etm 
gjjit geinbefiblut fcefprifet. 

etnu (2) fwrditbat Stabkn um bit) 
©etmwrt (3) in beS JEaiferS #anb, 
25a§ alleS tSbtlictie (+) Sefifef 
(Den SBcg Doriikrgcb, ! 

SBtltFommtn Sob furs' 83nttt(«nb! 
SBenn unfer finftnb ^jaupt 
©d)6n JBIut bcbedt, bann ftcrben wrir 
SDllt gtubmfure SBaterlonb! 

SBenn (5) oot unS roirb ein ofnes gelb 
Unb (6) wlr nut SEobte fe!)n 

(fl) S(reu, a vcib, short before ./urctf fort-, an adverb ; 
which is a violation of Mortis theory -. for Ifie verb ranks 
above the adverb, and, therefore, shuiild be long, when 
standing wiih the latter. What is to be done? Are we to 
read the first foot as a spondee , instead of an iambitk""? 
This, I think, would be recommended by Mr. M. But did 
the poet intend it so? 

(3) Srhwert m", a deviation from that system, still more 
alarming! The substantive, the prince of the parts of 
speech, short befcire the preposition, one of the lower ple- 
beians! Impossible! Yet so it seems. Better destroy the 
metre, and read Schatrt in dei , as a dactyl, or at least " ", 
as a trochee. But has the poet acknowledged your laws, 
and authorized you to do so J 

(4) t, a most acte tit less syllable, is employed here with a 
long quantity. 

(a) ffmnror," a conjunction short before a preposi- 
tion, which is against M.'s system. Query, ought it to be 
read - "f Ask the poet. 

(6) Vndmir,— , a conjunction short before a pronoun, a 

■-alar irregularity with the preceding one. 
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SBeit (7) urn un3 r)er, barm ffegm rotr 
SBit Stiifen f&a aSatertartb! 

S5ann treten roir mit tjofjem ©djritt 
"Huf geitftnamen (8) babet ! 
SSann jaucrjien reic fm ©iEgSgefc^ro) ! 
JttS geijt turd) SRart unb ffiein ! 

Un§ pretflmit frofjem Ungefium 



Der Staulgam unto bie Smut ; 
St fterjt bie fjorjtiert galmen »er)rt, 
Unbbrurfttyrfanftbie §anb, 

Unb ferity ju f&r : ©o fommen 
Die JCriegeSafitter, I)ec ! 
©ie jWrten in ber fceiffen ©chatty 
atudjfur unSbeibemit. 

Un8 preiji bet gteubenttjtanen nou* 
©ie gutter, uribirjtjEinb! ' 
©febrwft benjEna&tn unifiers, 
Unb fiefjt bcm £aifei nasi?. 

UnS folgt ein Kufjm, bet eitig bleibf, 
SKSenn r»it geftotben finb, 
©efforben fur ba§ SBaterfenb 
©en eljtetiDoUen Sob! 

(7) Wtitum", an ml verb short before a preposition! A 
difficulty even greater, than the two former ones. 

(8) ea, an acccntless syllable Ion" : that which precedes 
it, nam, bas the demi-accent, »nd is'here used short. 
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ON THE NOUN. 

CONTAINING 

1. The Article. 

2. The Gender, 

3. The Declension of Substantives. 

4. The Declension of Adjectives. 

5. The Comparison of Adjective*. 

6. The Numeral*. 



SECTION I. 

THE ARTICLE. 

There are two articles in the German language, as 
in the English, the definite, which answers to the English 
the, (the man) ; and the indefinite, answering to a or an, 
(a house, an oak). 

The English articles are not declined ; but the Ger- 
man are varied, in their terminations, by four cases, the 
nominalivc, genitive, dative, aud accusative. 

The .definite article has two numbers, the singular and 
the plural. The indefinite can, from its nature, only 
have the singular number. 
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In the singular, both the articles have distinct endings, 
for the three genders of grammar, the masculine, the 
feminiue, and neuter. In the plural of the definite, one 
termination serves for all. 



DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

Singular* 

Max:. Fern. Neat. 

Nominative. £>er, Sfe, DflS, the <man). 

Genitive. £)S$, 3>r, Dt6, of the. 

Dative. £)em, £>er, £>em, to the. 

Accusalive. 2>tl, 2)ie, 25fl8, the. 



Plural. 



Norn. JJic, ") 

Gen. Set, f 

Dai. ©en, f 

Acc. Die, 3 



INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 



M»«. Fern, Ment. 

Nora, (gin, @ine, ©in, a (man). 

Gen. (gine§, Siner, SitieS, of a. 1 

Dat. (ginem, (giner, ginem, to a. 

Acc. ©men, Sine, gin, a. 
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SECTION II. 

THE GENDER. 

The Nouns Substantive are distinguished by three 
genders, the masculine, the feminine, and the neuter: 
each of which, as bas been stated in the foregoing sec- 
tion, has, in the singular number, ils appropriate article. 
We can, therefore, not join a substantive with an article ; 
nor, as afterward will appear, with an adjective or a pro- 
noun, unless we are certai&ef its gender. It serves he- 
sides, as will be seen, as a criterion for the declension. 
For these reasons, it seems to be proper, previously to 
discuss that subject, before we speak of the substantives, 
the adjectives, and pronouns. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance, that this part of 
Grammar, which is so important and necessary, for cor- 
rectness of speech, should be so little encompassed by 
general laws, as it actually is, in (he German language. 
The rules are very few, while the exceptions, and irregu- 
larities, are exceedingly numerous. Of most words the 
gender is only lo be acquired by individual experience, 
and it is, therefore, to be recommended to the foreigner, 
that, whenever he learns any new substantive, he should 
be anxious, at the same time, accurately to impress upon 
his mind the proper article, belonging to it. 

A. OF THE MASCULINE GEN DEB, «r« ■ 

1. All male names and appellations; as ter3tf.mn, 
the map; t>ev SJater, the father; bex Stbmfy the king. 
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&c, Except diminutives, which are neuters; and some 
compound words, in which the lust component is of a 
different gender*, as tie SGanrtSperfon, and bag 9Rann3= 
bilb, both denoting a man; from bie ^etfotl, the person, 
feminine, and bag ®tlb, 'he figure, neuter. 

2. The name of God ; the names of angels, and de- 
mons, (as bet (Sttgtl, the angel ; per Seilfel, the devil, 
etc.) ; of winds, (as ber SJlorbnnnb, the north wind ; bee 
SubiDtnb, the south wind, &c); of seasons, (as bet 
grubling, Ihespring; ber©ommer, the summer, &c.); 
of months, and days, (as bet 3<mu«, January ; bit ge* 
bruar, February ; ber SJionrag, Monday ; ber ©ienjtoj), 
Tuesday, &c.)— 2)d8 ,he year, is neuter, whence 
baS grubjafer, a synoiionious term for spring, is also neu- 
ter ; and bie 5aljrjtit, the season, feminine. 

3. The names of stones: as, bet StitS, the flint; bet 
<Diamant, or Semant, the diamond ; ber ©maragb, the 
emerald; bet £>M>t, the onyit ; bet ©apbtf, the sapphire; 
ber Stubin, the ruby, Sec. 

4. All words ending in tug and ling: except ba8 
Iling, tlie thing ; bag SRefftng, brass, (by some called 
ber aHefiinflO 

5. Most substantives ending in or. Except, among 
others, the following : bag SJiefiet, the knife ; bag 5Ku> 
ber, the oar ; bie goiter, the rack, an engine of torture ; 
bie $atfter, the halter, a cord, or strap, to tie up horses ; 
bte gebet, the pen; bie .Setter, the wine-press; bie 
JElammet. a hook, for holdiug things together, cramp ; 
bie Stopper, the rattle, an instrument ; bte getter, the 

ladder; bie ©chUitber, a sling to throw with; biejjtttr, 

the guitar, &c. 

• See additional remarks on the gender- 
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6. Many words ending in en. Exceptions numerous. 
a Tbe following: Baa Elmnfeii, alms ; bag JBenfett, tbe 
basin; boS fiiftn, the iron: ba9 «i(fen, tbecu.hion; 
b«6 Stbetl, the fief i bag SBapett, or iffiaptKu, the eoat of 
arms; b«6 3d4jen, the sign. ». The infinitive mood., 
when turned into substantives. Thej are of tbe neuter 
gender: as, £>«8 the going, or walking; ba5 
Setter!, tbe riding ; baa gffen, the eating, or the meal ; 
baS SEritlltn, the drinking, or drink, tic. To which 
ma; be added, bas erbbeben, the earthquake ; baa ©e= 
breAert, the failing; baa Mben, the .ufiering: OaS Sew 
onium, the pleasure; bas SSermoJeil, the power of 
doing a thing, also estate, or fortune; baS SSetfytlten, 
the demeannur, conduct; ba« SSbthabetl, the purpose, 
intention; b«s »ftn, the being. For these are, pro- 
perly speaking, the infinitives of certain verbs, c. The 
diminutives in en, are neuters. 

7. Some words beginning with the prefix ge, and being 
derivative. : ai, Det (SebUtVfe, bet ®efal)tte, »« ***Ift, 

bet (Sebtaudj, bet Sebalt, bet (Skbotfatn, bet ®ela«, bet 
Seuoffe, bet (Senuf , bet Seiud), bet eefdjitioel, bet ®e> 
fialtf, bet ©efelle, bet ©erointi, bet ©enritift, bet ©efoanit, 
tut ©efbtele, bet ©ebtaud), bet ©tfanj, bet (tatter, 



B. OF THE FEMININE GENDER, ate 

1 All female names and appellations : as, 2Me gtau, 
the woman; bie Stutter, the mother; bie {ittfiitn, the 
princess «ic. Except o. The diminutive., which are 
nemos, b. BaS SBeib, the wnman, or wife; M 
SRenfd), a low, common woman. And these compoonds : 
£as SSeibSbift, the female; baa rStuuetijimmet, a fe- 
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male, a lady ; baS 2Beibe6jHaf, an expression of con- 
tempt, for a woman. ■ , 

2. The names of trees, fruits, and flowers, when 
ending in e : as, tie 6fl$t, the oak ; We gicbte, the pine ; 
tie 2Sudje, the beech; WeSotTJR, the fir; bie SSime, 
Hie pear ; bte 9)flaume, the plum ; tie 9tt>fe, the rose ; 
bie 9telfe, the pink. Foreign names keep their original 
gender : as, bag ©eranilim, the geranium. 

3. The names of rivers : as, bie gl&e, the Elbe ; bie 
SBefer, the Weser ; bie ©ortau, the Danube ; We 
SEhemje, the Thames; bie SEibet, the Tiber. Except 
the following : bet Unio, bet Sttjepet, bet Snieffer, 
bet lion, bet£touto, ber@bro, bet @u)rf)tflt, bet Sim, 
bet fecb, bet SWain, bet 3Rinbo, bet Slerfet, bet 9ffl, 
bet $o, bet SKfeein, ber Sftiibico, bet Seja, 

4. All words, ending in ey (or ei), keit, keit, schaft, 
vadvng: as, bte SRafeWij, madness; bie gtei feet t, free- 
dom, liberty; bie Cuftbarfeit, the entertainment, parfy 
•f pleasure ; bie ©efetlfthaft, company,- society ; ftie 
3ettun3, the tiding. Except: bet »ten, the pap, 
pulp: bu6 <&}, the egg; bflS ©efdjterj, »« damour; 
bet ©cbaf t, the wooden part of a spear, also the stock of 
a gun; bet ©(Ming, tlieleap. 

5. All substantives, ending in e, which are derived 
from adjectives : as, bie gdnge, the length, from laitfl, 
long; bie®*Sge, the magnitude, size, from grog, great; 
bie ©lite, the goodness, from gut, good ; W @cr/r»ere, 
the weight, heaviness, from f [fewer, heavy. 

6. Many other words in e: as, bie©d)eete, the scis- 
sars; bie JEafee, the cat; bie jJtafje, the erow; bie 
aR&fee, the cap ; WeffiJefte, Hie waistcoat. 

. 7. Words in *eht, and unft : as, bie 35ud)t, the bay ; 
bieginrbt, the «ght; biegntcbt, the fruit; bie Sudff, 
t 
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unreasonable zeal, or passion, mania ; bte 3ud)t, disci- 
pline, also the breeding of cattle ; Cic QUtit't, a corpora- 
ration, guild; bteXnfunft, the arrival. 

8. Words in muth: as, bie '^rinuth, poverty; bte 
®tof mtttb, magnanimity — though some express Ihein by 
different genders : as, baft 3£rmtltb, btx ©rofimittf), ©er 
§9tfcimith, haughtiness, is, I believe, always used as a 
masculine. 

Q. Several in miss-: as, tie 2ictrcingnip, distress, or 
embarrassment; tic Jgegegnif}, occurrence, fate; bit 
SefotgtUfj, apprebensiou ; bie JBttrubnig, sorrow ; bit 
Smjifdngnip, conception, the act of becoming pregnant; 
bit (Srfetintmjj, the knowledge ; bie Griaubnifi, tbe per- 
mission ; bte Grfyiitmp, savings, (according to some, a 
neuter); bte gabttlig, chattel, (also used as a neuter); 
bitgdurnij), putridity; bie jtetmtmg, knowledge; bie 
Jtummetlttf, grief; bit ginfttmif, tbe darkness; bit 
SBerbammtlif , damnation ; bie SSilbnifj, the wilderness. 
But as many, or more, of this termination, are neuters; 
and in some the gender is ambiguous. 

10. Some words, beginning with gi, being, for the 
Most part, derivatives : as, bie ©ebuhr, the due, the 
fee; MeeOurt, the birth; bie ®tbulb, patience; bit 
©efafcr, the danger ; bit ©enige, the state of being satis- 
fied l bit ©efdjitbtt, the history; bte ©efdjnmlft, the tu- 
mour; bit ©efifllt, the form, or shape; We ©ettfllt, 
the force, or power. ; 

C. OF THE N BUT RK GENDER, are 

1 . The letters of tbe alphabet ; as, baS 3C i bfl§ S3. 

2. The names of metals c as, bag ©olb, Uh( gold ; ba« 
QUte, the silver; bae^WJftt, the copper. Except 
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We Dfoflna, platiiw; btr@tabl, the steel ; berJEombatf, 
the pinchbeck; ber3inr, sink. 

3. The names of countries and places, when the gen- 
der is discernible from a word, connected with them, 
which may be Hie article, the adjective, or the pronoun*: 
as, bflS aitfgeflarte ©uropa, enlightened Europe; baS 
gefttfete DtUtfcfalOttb, refined Germany; bag wicbe 
Soilbon, the rich town of Louctou. Except: tic 
©djmeie, Switzerland ; bie $falj, the Palatinate-; and 
those which end in ty : as, bie Surfer/, Turkey. 

4. Words ending in thum: as, baS gutfietttljutlt, the 
principality; ba8 @frttfretltf>um, Christianity. Except; 
bet Srtttjum, the errour ; ber 9lefct>tI)Um, the riches. 

5. The infinitive moods, which have acquired the na- 
ture of substantives, by the article prefixed: as, ba* 
©eben, bag SHeiten, baS effen, the going, the riding, 
the eatiug.f 

6". AH parts of speech, not being substantives, when 
accompanied with the article, to point them out, are 
assigned to this gender : as, bflg 3$, the (word) I ; bag 
Utlb, the (word) and ; ba§ ©tun, the (colour) green ; 
ba&Sujroarj, the (colour) black ; bag Sturtb ber Ghrbe, 
the round (i. e. the globe) of the earth ; ba3 fiebetDObt, 
the farewell. 

7. AH diminutives are neuters : to which belongs bu§ 
3ftdbcf>en, the girl, or maid ; being the diminutive of 

* The relative pronoun, -as well as any other, must cor- 
respond with such names, in the neuter sender, for exam- 
pic : Seitcbifl, welched an 6er @*e liegt," Venice which is 
situated on the sea coast ; rcetdjjei, is the neuter of the rela- 
tive pronoun. 

f Sec p. 32fi. .450. 

V 2 
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bie Watf), the maid.* (How the diminutives are formed, 
will be shewn in the second declension.) 

8. Several words beginning with ge : as, bag Ocbfttf, 
bag ®cbct, bag mitt, bag ©cbot, bag ©ebtuf, bag 
big, b^ ©fbicht, bag ©efdg, bag ©efuljl, bag ©ebeig, 
bag @e$h. bag ©elubbe, bag ®enuid>, bag ©emablbt, 
bag ©emurntct, bag ©emutb, bag ®efcb6tf, bag ©efdjog. 
bag ©cfptad?, bag ©efuct). 

p. Several ending in mm: as, bag JCergemig, bag S)fe= 
fufinig, bag SBegrdbnig, bag 23efcnntnig, bag aStlbnig, 
bag 2)fmbntg, bag @inuer|Hnbnig, bag erforberntg, bag 
©efjetmnig, bag ©ebdcijtntg, bag ©eUdnbnig, bag ©teitb* 
nig, bag Jpmbcnug, bag 9RigDer(ldnbmg, baSSSer&dU* 
nig, bag SJerhdngnig, bag SBerlotmig, baS SSermdiiitmg, 
bag SBerfdumnig, bag 2ieraIeio>ig, bag 33er|tdnbnig, 
Ca§3eu3mg. 



ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE GENDER. 

' I. If we investigate the origin of gender, it will appear, 
that it is to be looked for in an assimilation of the 
objects, signified by words, to the animated part of 
Creation. As in this there are two sexes, so the infant 
mind of man distinguished those objects by two genders. 
Some, to which might be attributed qualities like those, 
that are observed in the male sex of living beings, such 
as greatnees, strength, activity, &c. were marked by 
the male, or masculine gender : others, in which pro- 
perties, opposite to the former, such as inferior size, 
comparative weakness, passiveness, &c. were noticed, 

* Thus, in Greek, diminutives are often of the neuter 
gender, as to 9r«i*i«, and the naroe GiycenW, 
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had the female, or feminine gender assigned to tl)«m. 
Thus two divisions a ere made, under which nouns sub- 
stantive might be classed. Several nations, and Hie 
German, among others, added a tliiid, called theneuler 
gender; comprehending words, that did not exactly 
coincide with the characters licks of the two former. 
It contained, for instance, those with which the compa- 
rison of the male and female sex could not well be asso- 
ciated. Of Ibis kind are, in German, the names of 
some animals, of which the male and female are discri- 
minated, bj appropriate denominations. For example, 
6a6 9)ferb, the horse, is of the neuter gender, being the 
appellative for the equine species, of which the male is 
called ber£engft, the stallion, and the female tie ©tllte, 
the mare. Thus bug Qitnb, denoting (he bovine kind, 
has the same gender; the male being termed bet ©tier, 
(or ber miit,) the bull, and the female bie ^ui), the 
sow. Likewise bag ©djiueill, the swine; ber <2ber, (or 
becfiempe) the boar; bie @au, the sow: bag gufrt, 
the fowl; ber £>abn, the cock; bie #eiine,.lhe hen. 
There is a similar appellative for the human species, viz. 
ber gJtettfd}, Lat. homo; the snbdmsoiis are, ber' 
9Rantl, Ilie man ; bie gvatl, the woman. Tins, however, 
as appears from the article, is not of lite neuter, hut of 
the masculine gender ; which seems to be a preeminence 
given to it, above the brule creation. We may, upon 
this occasion, remark a singularity in the word bag SEBef b, 
a woman, which is a neuter. I conjectuie, that it was 
introduced into the language, subsequent to another word 
of the same signification ; and that, (or this reason, it 
was uot received in the class of tern mints, ils place being 
already occupied : or a particular idea might, originally, 
be annexed to it, for which it was deemed unworthy of 
L3 
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that gender. As those words, of which We have been' 
speaking, were referred to the neuter gender, because K 
comparison of sex was not combined with them : so the 
following belong fo' the same, as general names; the' 
male, and female sex being expressed by subordinate 
appellations. S)o8 3tftlb, the child, signifying the off- 
spring of the human species, without implying the 
sex; bag gfltimt, Ibe lamb ; bit S guttm, the foal ; 
Jtaft, the caff ; bag gerfel, a.y ung pig ; feftJttyot, a 
chicken, or young foitl. In all these words, no regard is. 
had to sex, and, therefore, they are of the neuter gender. 

the diminutives are neuters, without any exception. 
The notion, upon which this circumstance is founded, 
seems to be, thai, as the diminutives are not quite the 
same as their primitives, whether masculine, or feminine, 
but differ in their qualities, by being smaller, a different 
gender should be allotted to them. 

Abstract terms cannot easily be made to square with 
the idea of sex. In consequence of this, they are ascri- 
b«d to the neuter gender : as, bag ®ebert* ill* going ; bag 
JRftten, the riding; 

Those notions were partly modified, and partly set 
aside, when language became more cultivated, and the 
human mind more enlarged. We must, however, have 
recourse to them, if we wish to unravel, in some degree, 
the intricacies, with which this subject is accompanied; 

H. The gender, we have said, had its source in consi- 
dering all objects as animate, and in personifying them, 
according to the sexes, existing in creation. Biitit does 
not thence follow, that different individuals, or different 
nations, should associate the same idea wilh the same 
object, or personify it in the same manner; ftfy imagi- 
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nation may represent to me, as most striking, such pro- 
perties, in the object, as quality it Tor one sex ; while 
the perception of my neighbour may be atlracled by 
those characteristics!, which induce him to refer it to the 
other. The grammatical genders will consequently be 
different. This observation will tend to solve some pro- 
blems, in the German tongue, which otherwise it would 
be difficult to explain. 

The Sun, for instance, is, in most languages, of the 
masculine ; ami the Moon of the feminine gender, la 
the German, it is the reverse: bie @0A»C the sun, 
is feminine ; and oer SBonb, the moon, masculine. 
How is this to he accounted for? It would be as un- 
satisfactory, as unphilosophical, to say, that it is acci- 
dental, and that no reason can be given for so strange 
an anomaly. The fact seems to be tins : Most ualions 
personified the Sun as a male, aud the Moon as a 
female being j but the Germans have inverted it. The 
thing, therefore, depends upon the mode, in which the 
object was originally conceived, or imagined. We see 
this in another instance, namely, the names of rivers. 
The greatest number of them are, in German, of the 
feminine gender ; and why 1 because the imagination 
represented them as female beings. The German 
language, accordingly, would suggest Goddesses of 
rivers, where the Greek, Romau, and others, exhibited 
Gods. In these, we may hear of Father Tiber, Father 
Thames, while in the former it would be proper to say, 
Alma Mater, Mother Tiber, and Mother Thames.— 
This might perhaps be farther illustrated, by au enquiry' 
into the early history of the German nation, and their 
customs. 
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III. It has been slated, concerning the names of ard- 
mals, that where there is an appellative for the species, 
besides the sexual denomination of the individuals, 'hat 
appellative is always of the neuter gentler. But when 
there is no such appellation, the species takes I he name 
of one of the individual sexes ; ill at is to say, is either 
of Hie masculine, or of the feminine gender. This 
seems to be regulated on the principles alluded to : 
namely, where the idea of strength, superior sue, and 
the like, may be attached, it is the masculine j and ou 
the other hand, where comparative weakness, smalluess, 
or delicacy of body, intimated, it is the feminine 
gender. Thus, when a do? and a cat are compared, 
the former will d nerve the masculine, and Hie latter 
the feminine gender ; and of a hawk and a pigenn, the 
first should he the masculine, and the second the 
feminine. This comparison is not to he traced in every 
instance, but it seems, nevertheless, to he the basis, upon 
which the gender is founded, m words ol a similar nature. 

The name of the species, therefore, iuclud™, at the 
same lime, one of the two sexes ; the oilier niu-t then 
be distinguished by a particular ending, or by tbe 
addition of a characlcrislick term, such as of birds, bet 
■gW&n, Hip cock; tie feline, the hen; or of all animals, 
birds and quadrupeds, bag sgjanndjen, the male; &a8 
StBeikljen, the female; and Ihe adjectives maiinlid), 
njeibtid?, '"ale, female. 

With respect to i tie endings, which denote the sexes, 
it is f nit for the feminine, when the masculine, consti- 
tutes the name of the species. That termination answers 
to the English ens. Examples : bet £6rcc, the lion ; 
»ie86ll)inn, the lioness; ber#unb, the dog; bie^iun= 
fciwi, the female dog; ber SSoEf, the wolf ; bl« SB&lfintt, 
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the she wolf; ber «ftl, the ass; bic @fcltnn, Hie she 
ass. In some, however, it is not usual, as in berguchg, 
the fox; b«#afe, llie hare; ber JBar, the bear: of 
which it is not tlie common practice to employ, bie gud>s 
finn, bie Jffiam, btC SBartnn. Consequently Ihe terms, 
above mentioned, aRdnnttjen, 5Seibdjen ; manrilict), treibs 
Ucb, or similar north of disc rim mat ion, must be called in 
aid.— If the feminine gender serve for Ihe appellation of 
the species, the male sex assumes the terminntfon er, or 
rick : as, bie 3Eau.be, the dove, or pigeon ; per %au? 
ber, (or Zaubtt,) Hie male; bie@atl£, the goose; bet 
©anfet, or ©ttoftridj, the gander; bie @nte, the duck; 
ber enter, or @nterid), the drake; bie Xafe ("M. Me 
Stat) thecal; ber Stattx, the he-cat. 

IV. From tlie above, the term i nation «»»* has been 
transferred to certain attribute", and titles, (and occasio- 
nally' even to proper names), to denote the feminine gen- 
der. Examples: ber -fi&tlig, the king; bit jtoni<jinn, 
the queen ; ber £erjog, the duke ; bie ^erjoginn, the 
duchess; ber gurfj, the priuce ; bie gurflmn, the prin- 
cess; ber 9>ritti, the sou of a sovereign, the prince.; 
bie ^rinjef ittn, the daughter of a sovereign, the prin- 



* I have to observe, that some writers have preferred to 
express it by in, without doubling the letter n. Widand, 
anji other respectable names, are among the number. But 
inn hiis die inij-i. aiiciciiL usa^e in its favour, and is like- 
wise supported by recent authorities of distinction. Lessing, 
Nicolai, Adeliing, (see the Orthography of the latter, p. 73.) 
and others protect it. It may be noticed, that this termi- 
nation affects the vowel in UiC masculine, if it be a word of 
one syllable, by changing it, for tlie feminine, into its cor- 
responding diphthong fcelf, SUfflfinn, £un&, J&iin&inn, 
3?atf}, Kftbinn. 
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cess; her ©chafer, the shepherd; bie ©cbifertruf, the 
shepherdess. As it is lb« custom, in Germany, for the 
wife to chare the title of her husband, the ending inn is 
adapted to that purpose: for instance, ©et £>0tt0r, 
the doctor; bie SBnrtoririil, the doctor*! wife; ber %>xo* 
feffor, Hie professor; bie $rofeffnrimt, the professor's 
■ifo; ber Stath, the counsellor ; bie Sidtfjtnn, the 
counsellor's wife. in addressing the gentlemen, you 
would say, $av doctor, $m ^rofeffor, £etr Sintr?, 
Mr. Doctor, Mr. Professor, Mr. Counsellor : and the 
ladies, grim ®ocforinn, gran gJrDfefforfnrt, gwu Was 
tfjinn, Mrs. Doctor, Mrs. Professor, Mrs. Counsellor. 

T. It may be observed, 'that many words have the 
gender of their common appellatives. For example, 
the names of flowers arc feminine, and the word bit 
SJIutrte, the flower, is likewise of that gender : the names 
of stones are masculine, and so is ber ©tetll, the stone, 
their common appellative. 

VI. Compound words take the gender of their last 
component, if it be a substantive: as, bet .SttcbetKafr), 
the ecclesiastick council, from bie jtir;be, the church, 
and ber Staff), the council ; bag SJtat&baug, the council- 
honse, the senate-house, from ber SiatE), and bfl§ £ail§, 
thy bouse; ber 3Jtaag|Jab, a ruler for measuring, from 
ba£ COffiflfi, the measure, anil ber ©tub, the ruler; bet 
@i$baum, the oak-lree, from bie @t$e, the oak, and 
bet JBflUm, 'he tree; bie SffitttnSpcrfon, a man, from 
bEt SBJann, the man, and bie §)erfon ; baS 9Kann5&ilb, 
the man, from bet 3Ranrt, and bfl3 JBtlb ; bil§ 5rfluen= 
jirattttt, the female, lite lady, from bie grail, and bag 
Simmer ; btlS SRtitpferb, the saddle-horse, from the verb 
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l'eifeil, lo ride, and bflS $Pfetb, the horse. There are, 
however, some exceptions: as, btfS SKagetofctl, wage J 
for a day's labour ; bfl3 SRatijertohn, wages for making 
any thing, such as clothes ; bflS Sttlcferlohn, Hie printer's 
wages: which words are, generally, used as neuters, 
although ihe last component, bet Sotjrt, the wages, is 
of the masculine gender. Yet in others, composed 
with the same, its gender is retained : as, bet 2frl>ctt§= 
lohrt, wages for work ; ber ®nabento6n, the pension 
for past services ; bet 4>fttetIoljn, wages of a person 
who watches, or guards, any tlijug ; bet ©tcnfiloH 
wages for service. Likewise some words, compounded 
with b« SDUltlj, the disposition of the mind, deviate in 
their gender: as, bie (Srofjmuti), magnanimity; btC 
■Stldrimutt), pusillanimity ; bie ©mtftmutf), gentleness 
of disposition; bie ©djrpetmutl), the melancholy ;_ bie 
SStbmuH), tenderness of feeling ; bie ©emut£), humility, 
bie 2>wgmuttj, forbearance. Others, of the same kind, 
do not change the gender of their primitive : as, bet 
$od)tlWtf), haughtiness; ber (jrbelmutb, nobleness of 
disposition ; bet ©leidjmiltb, equanimity ; bet 5BartfeI= 
mutt), a .wavering disposition ; bet ^elbemuth, *"> he- 
roick disposition; bet gomettmuth, a lion-like spirit; 
bet 3TOeifelmut^, a disposition to despair. 

VII. Words, assumed front foreign languages, ought 
to preserve the gender of their originals : as, bet (5aiia(, 
the canal, from the Latin eanalit, masculine ; bag ©a= 
Ctantetlt, the sacrament, from the Latin sacrament** , 
neuter ; bie tyt riobe, the period, from periodus, femif 
nine. But this is not always regarded : for tiiey say, bflS 
Cflbntintb, neuter, though it conies from MyrMttAw, 
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masculine*; ba$ (Shot, the quire, which is derived from 
chorus, masculine. Frequently b«r 3qrttr, (or ©ceps 
ter,) for bflg 3eptet ; tliougli the latter, as is it in use, 
is far preferable, because tlie word is a neuter in the 
Latin language, from which it is taken. ©erne, genius- 
mental excellence, adopted from the French le g&me, 
and derived from the Latin ingenium, is commonly, and 
very properly, used in the neuter gender. Wieland 
makes it a masculine, probably under ihe notion, that it 
came from the Latin genius but this is evidently a 
mistake. 

VIII. The Gender marks, in several ward*, a differ- 
ence of signification. For example : 
Set JBfltlb, signifies the binding of a book.and a volume ; 
■'£■ a-3 33anb, a ligament, bond, union. 
Set JBfluer, the peasant; 
Sa§ JBauer, the bird-cage. 

Set SJutfel (or $uct>l,) the back, also the hump ; 

Ste SButfet, the stud, or knob. 

Set JBuUe, the male of a cow ; 

Ste SStllle, a letter published by the Pope. 

Set 33urtb, a covenant, league, confederacy ; 

Sag -Jfjunb, things tied together, a sheaf, bundle. 

Ser (Stfce, the heir ; 

Sag ©vtc, the inheritance. 

Set ©eiffel, an hostage ; . ; 

Sie ©eiffel, a scourge, ., • . . 

. * Wieland assigns to it the masculine gender. See his 
■Wflatbon, 16 SB. 3 gap, « ei t ~& a $ ©emfitft rtur in einen 
SilBrilttd Dim 3»e'ffln fSJrttn." He probably, and I 
think, unobjectionable makes gjjvt also a maseitiine. 
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Ser©efcboff, the tax, impost; 

Sa3 ©efdjofj, a missile weapon. 

Sie ©Ift, the gift; 

Sa3 ©ift, the poison. 

Set the Hercynian forest; 

Sa5 £arj, rosin. 
Ser $etbe, Die pagan; 
Sie ^)eit5e, tlie heath. 
Ser -Super, a privateer ; 

Sic .Super, the caper, a vegetable, Caparit Spinet a. 
Lion. 

Ser JEitfw, the jaw ; 

Sic liefer, a sort of fir. 

Sergetter, the guide; 

Sic Setter, the ladder. 

Sie SRatttwf, the almond ; 

Sag SRanbel, a number of fifteen*. 

Ser SRangel, the want, deficiency : 

Sie SJRangel, a machine for dressing linenf. 

Sie SKiirf, the mark, boundary ; 

SdS SHflrf , the marrow. 

Ser Sttarfd), the march ; 

Sie SfJfarfcb, a marsh, fen. 

JDWSRfljt, Hie mast of a vessel ; 

Sie $J!a|t, the fruit of the oak and beech, and the feed- 
ing of the swine thereon. 

Set SUtenfcb, one of the human species ; 

So9 SOtcrtfcb, an opprobrious term for a female. 

■ * Adelung makes this word a feminine, which I think 
wrong. See his Dictionaries, and the Vocabulary added 
to the Orthography. 

t In some parts they call it WtatlM, which mode of wri- 
ting, and speaking, is injudiciously preferred by Adelung. 
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Ser SKefier, he that measures ; 
£a§9Ref[er, the knife. 

Set SJlofjr, a moor, a black man ; also a sort of silk ; 
£a§ SRofct, the fen, bog. 
£)er SDtt, tbc place ; 

■BuS £>tt,a certain coin, also a certain measure. 

3>r Cfjm, (for ©beim,) Hie uncle ; 

25aS Stjm, a certain measure for wine. 

2>cr SSeiS, the rice ; 

£>rt§ SKeiS. a twig, sprig, small branch. 

£)er ©djilb, the shield ; 

SaS Sdjilt), the sign of a house. 

£ter©ee, the lake; 

£>te @ec, the sea. 

Set ©proffC/ the shool, sprout ; 

£te ©Iproffe, the step, or round, of a ladder. 

£)er @(ift, a piece of wire, a thin peg, or bolt ; 

StlS Stiff, an ecclesiastical establishment, ecclesiastical 

territory. 
■B« Shot, a foolish, silly person; 
SX& Shor, the gale. 

£>er 3oU, the toll ; 
IMS an inch. 

IX. There remains an uncertainty, in the gender, witli 
regard to some words : as, tcr 9Kif tVOOCtjirt, Wednes- 
day, and bie SRittroodjc ; itx Ultar, the altar, and bflS 
3t(far; bet@I)t)S, plaster made of lime chalk, bjhJ baS 
(iSftjpg,— It would not be worth our while to enume- 
rate all the deviations, which may be found in the dif- 
ferent provinces of Germany. 
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SECTION HI. 

THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

The nouns substantive are most conveniently arranged 
under FOUR declensions. By this division, the 
great advantage is obtained, of enabling the student, at 
the first view of any word, accompanied by its article, to 
refer it, immediately, to its proper mode of inflection. 
This is of the utmost importance, and not to be accom- 
plished by any other method. It removes the labour of 
learning tiie declension of every substantive individually, 
by subjecting the whole body of them to a few plain 
rules*.' 

• This system of the declensions is entirely my own, and 
I will not hesitate to say, that I regard it as one of the most: 
important, and valuable parts of the Grammar. I suc- 
ceeded in establishing it, after much reflection, having 
strongly felt the defectiveness of other grammars, in this 
particular. They furnish a certain number of declensions, 
more or less, from two to ten ; but none of them enables 
you to determine, how any substantive you may meet with, 
ts to he declined. None has arrived at fixing this criterion, 
which is of so much consequence, that, without it, any 
scheme of declension can be but of little use. By the me- 
thod laid down, in the subsequent pages, all uncertainty, as 
to this matter, is removed : and long observation and expe- 
rience have proved, how fully it answers its purpose. Some 
of the Criticks, by whom the former editions of this work 
have been reviewed, have not been aware of the nature of 
the subject, on which they were passing their judgment, and 
have seen nothing in it but an arbitrary innovation, or the 
substitution of mif number of declensions for another. 
They did not perceive, thai, far from caprice or fancy hav- 

M 2 
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THE FIRST DECLENSION 

contains all the nouns substantive of the feminine gen- 
der ; and is thus formed : 

Jn the Singular number, The terminations remain 
unaltered. 

In the Plural, The following additions are made to 
the termination of the singular, viz. of 

n, throughout all the cases, if Hie singular end in 
e,el,er. 

in, if it end in any vowel hut e, or in any conso- 
nant, with the exception of monosyllabick words, 
and the terminations el and er. 

t, iu monosyllables, ending with a consonant, for 
all cases, excepting the dative, which has the ter- 
mination en. 

ing suggested the alteration, it was necessity, I hat prompted 
it. And if that necessity has been successfully relieved, 
the merit of the contrivance, by which that was effected, is 
not to be denied. If those persons failed to appreciate it, 
it must be ascribed to their ignorance, or their inattention. 
I have, in the second edition, mentioned a German Re- 
viewer, who has thus exposed his failings, I do not know, 
whether I should advert to an objection, which has been 
made, that our system of declensions renders a multipli- 
city of exceptions necessary. These exceptions, it will be 
found, are not more numerous, than might be expected in 
the framing of any rules, in a language like the German: 
and though they should add to the difficulties of the learner, 
yet they do not diminish the great and paramount utility of 
the system. If, before, there were no exceptions, this is ea- 
sily explained : for neither were there any rules. In a lan- 
guage that is much cultivated, and used, exceptions always 
abound. This is judiciously observed, by Mr, Adelung, in 
his Orthography, p. 16. It is in its infancy, that a language 
is must regular, and roost swayed by analogy. 
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Note. The plurals of bit Gutter, the mother, and bit 
£oeflter, the daughter, are irregular, viz. nam. gen. acc. 
bit Sflliitter, bit S£6d)fcr ; tf«t. btn SRh Kent, ben SE&chtertt. 

THE SECOND DECLENSION 

contains all the masculines and neuters, ending ih el, em, 
er, (nut those iu eer, or err,) and the neuters in e. 

Its inflection consists in an addition of sto the genitive 
singular, and of re to the dative plural.— Words Hiding 
in n, do not require the superaddilion of this lelter, in 
the dative plural. 

THE THIRD DECLENSION 

contains all those words, which end in e and st, which 
are of the masculine gender, and of more than one syl- 
lable. But besides these, some others, which are to be 
enumerated on a subsequent page, of different termina- 
tions, though all of the masculine gender, belong to this 
declension. One neuter only has found a place among 
them, namely, paS $erj, the heart. 

All the cases, both of the Singular and the Plural, 
with the exception of the nominative singular, are made 
by adding to the latter, when ending in e (or ar, err) the 
letter n ; and en, when ending in si, (or in some other 
consonant).— Sometimes the genitive singular receives the 
accession of s, so as to terminate in res, or ere*. 

THE FOURTH DECLENSION 

contains all those masculines, and neuters, which are not 
comprehended in the second, and third declensions. 

MS 
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In (A* Singular, ttw genitive is made, by adding fs to tlie 
nominative; the dative, by adding e; and the 
accusative is like the nominative. 

In the Plural, most words form their cases by an addi- 
tion of e, for the nominative, genitive, and 
accusative, of en for the dative, lo the nomi- 
native singular. 

Several neuters, especially those of one Syl- 
lable, and a few masculines, instead of e, and 
en, assume the syllables er, and em, in the 
cases alluded to. 
Note. In the genitive singular, s simple is occasionally 
substituted fore*; and e,in thedative, omitted. 



GENERAL BULBS. 

L The dative plural, in all declensions, terminates 
with the letter n. 

II. The vowels 0, 0, U, and the diphthong ait, of the 
singular number, are, in the plural of many words, 
changed into the diphthongs, a, i, il, and du. This 
tpplies 

a. To the monosyllables of the first declension, 
which form the plural in e; as, feie £flnt>, pi. bte 
£onbe; biefltotb, pkUeM**; We grudjt.pl. 
bfe grti*te ; bte gaufi, tie gdufle. 

b. To several words of the second declension. 
See the examples, and observations, hereafter. 

e. To all those nouns of the fourth, which make 
their plural in er, and to many of the same de- 
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rleusion, wliicli have e in that number. See the 

observations, p. 141. 
III. The vocative case, in either number, is always 
understood to be like the nominative. It will, therefore, 
not be mentioned in the subsequent examples. 

We now proceed lo give specimens of the several 
declensions, and to enter into a detail, concerning each. 



FIRST DECLENSION, 

Comprising all the nouns substantive of the feminine 
gender. 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular. Plural. 
Norn. Ste@ci)ale, the saucer N. Sic Setjilletl, the saucers 
Gen. Ser ©cfjaic, of the G. set ©crjalcn, of 
Dat. Ser So>le, to D. Sen ©cijnlen, to 
Acc. Sic ©djflle,thesaucer. A. 'Sic ©djflttn, the saucers. 

Nom; 'Sic geber, the pen N. Die gcbertt, the pens 

Gen. Sergeber, of G. Sergebem, of 

Dat. Set gebcr, to D. Sengibem, to 

Acc. Sic gebet, the pen. A. Sic gcbwrt, tlte pens. 

Noin.Siegtau, the woman N. Sic gtauert, the women 
Gen. Set grail, of G. Set grauen, of 

Dat. Sergrait,to D. sengrmiert, to 

Acc. Sic grail, the woman. A. Sic gmtttl, the women. 
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Singular. Plural. ' 

Num.'Sic^ojfnimg.tlieliopeN.'S'tc.Sujffnungcn, the hopes 
Gen. Ter^offiiimg, of O.Ter£pffrtmigen, of 
Dili. X'er^offnmig, to D.Xen.£cffrii!ngett, to 
Ace. Sie^offming, the ltopeA.$ie£offnmigen,the hopes. 

Norn. Xie ^lant 1 , Hie hand N. $ie Joatlbe, the hands 

Gen. E«£anb,of G. Ter.gntn.be, of 

Dat. 3er$<mb, lo D. 2>ert £anben, to 

Acc. ?ie $,mt). tire hand. A. Tie ^>anbe, the hands. 

Nom.3>i«SKutter,Hie molherN. £ie 9)2iitfer, the mothers 
Gen. Ter gutter, of G. Tcr SOifitter, of 
Dat. ser SMutter, to t>. TenSOiuttem, to 
Acc. 2>ie3)ilitter,themolherA. Sie ^fitter, the mothers 



OBSERVATIONS. 

I. Monosyllables, ending in a consonant, should, ac- 
cording to rule, form the plural hi e, hut the following 
are excepted: Sic 3ftt, the kind ; tic gjdtyl, U« career : 
bie ffiat>, a bay ; bit ffitm, the pear ; tie JBrut, the 
brood; bie ffiudjt, an opening in the land, a bay; We 
dbur, the election; bie Gsur, the cure; bic ®frn y the 
damsel ; bie gafjvt, the conveyance ; bie g(ur, a field, a 
plain; bie glllllj, the flood; bie gotffl, Hie form; bie 
jracbt, the freight; bie ©lutb, a vehement fire; bie 
Sfagb, thechace; bie guff, (he burthen; bie Sift, Hie 
cunning, deceit ; bie SDiiirf, the boundary, nud a specie* 
of coin; bie^flidlf, the duty; bie ^radit, the pomp; 
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tie SPoft, Hie post, post-office ; bie Slmal, the torment ; 
bie ©djflar, Ihe crowd, troop ; bie ©djliiebt, Hie battle; 
bie ©djtfft, the writing; bie ©djulfe, the debt; bie 
©pur, the Irace, track ; bie ©tint, the forehead; bie 
SEbat, the deed; bte Sljl'ir, the door; bie SSracbt, the 
mode of dress; bie Stiff, the pasture; bie llhr, the 
clock, the watch ; bie 2Bflhf, the choice ; bie 23elf, 
the world; bie3flbi, 'he number ; bie 3tit, the lime; 
bie 3it*# " le ornament, — Alt these make the plural in en, 
as bie Ktten, bie SBimett, bie SEijuren, bie USjren, &c. 
Several of them are, sometimes, (hut improperly), writ- 
ten, and spoken, with an additional e for the termina- 
tion of the singular; then they do not come under this 
exception : for example, SBirne, ©true, ©time, Sljiire ; 
also Uhre, and ©pure, 

2. The monosyllables, in the foregoing exception, as 
they do not assume the termination e, in their plural, 
they neither admit a change of the vowels a, 0, U and flu, 
which, according to Hie general rule, should be trans- 
formed, in the plural of monosyllables, whose singular 
ends in a consonant, into the diphthongs a, 0, U, and ail. 

3. The word, bie©au, a female pig, a sow, makes the 
plpral bie ©due ; but when the female of a wild boar 
is understood, it is by sportsmen expressed, in the plu- 
ral, bie ©auen. ©ie ©ant, signifying a bench, has e in 
the plural, bie JBanff; but when it means a bank, where 
pecuniary concerns are transacted, it takes en, bit 
jBanfen. 

4. Some compound words, of two syllables, form the 
plural in e, with a change of vowels : as, bie Jfrmbruff, 
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ihe cross-bow; Me 3£Wtmft, descent, origin; btc 7£u@= 
tunft, in forma lion, intelligence; pkr. 'tfmtbrufie, 3fiw 
funftc, 3fu6e&nftC The reason is, that they are com- 
posed of monosyllables. 

5. It seems, that formerly the termination en was 
given lo the singular number, in ihe declension of fe- 
miuiuea. For we slill find remains of it, in common 
life, anil even in some phrases, adopted by the best 
authorities. Under this description come the following; 
oaf C£rfcen, on earth, for auf bet grfce ; i« Sbwn, in 
honour of; ton Scilctt, on the part of; VOX grtubctt, 
for joy; JU ©chimb ell Vmben, to fall into dishonour, or 
disgrace, to be disgracefully disappointed. That termi- 
nation may lie said to supply Ihe place »f the article; 
which power it has in proper names, as will afterwards 
lie shewn. It may be discerned in some compound 
words, where the article is suppressed on account of the 
composition, but would be used, if the com;m>ilioii were 
dissolved, and the components reduced to Iheir simple 
slate: for example, ber (ihmrfeh.iutct. Hie destroyer of 
honour; c.i5 grttlMtlcft, the jubilee; tie £6Ur»fal)rr, 
the descent into bell : instead or* bcr Sdiuttber. dtr (Jfhrei 
MS gcjl dtr greuec, tic gflljrt (ill) dtr |)6Uc. Tims, 
grauf«MIb, gtiiuewjimmer, ©Iumejipau6, cbrfnmljng. 

6. Some words, of the first declension, are not used 
in the plural number, They are, lor the most pari, 
abstracted term*, and words of geueral imporl, or 
such, for which our irftas require no plural. This sub. 
ject wilt be more amply discussed, in the additional 
remarks. 
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7. In some compounds, the substantives belonging 
to the first declension, admit tlie general characteristic* of 
the genitive case, which h the letter s. (see p. 15s, III, 
& p. 331.): for example, tfrbethljauS, from bie Zxbtit, 
JtdjherEldrung, fro». bie 3£d?t ; ©eburtrtng, from bie 
©ebui-t; ^ulfsntittel, ^ulfsbeb&rftig, from bie .&ulfe; 
EuSfegim^ftmfr, from bie tftiSlegimg. 



SECOND DECLENSION, 

Conipreheiiding all Ibose nouns of the masculine and - 
neuter genders, which end in el, em, en, er ; and those of 
the neuter gender, which end in e. 



EXAMPLES. 

Singular. Plural, 

Nom. ©er £uttmet,. the N. 2>te .giftnnut, the he«- 

heaven yens 
Gen. £immc(g, of G. ®er £immel, of 
Dat. Sem ^immel, to D. Sen £immern, to 
AccTen^ititraeMhehea- A. Sie £imme(, the bea- 

ven ' vens. 

Nom. Ser ffittfen, the bo- N. Sic Sufen, the bosoms 
so m 

Gen. SesaSufenS.of G. Dii SSufen, «f 
Dat. 3em SBufen, to D. Sen JBitfen, to 
Acc. Sen SBufen, the bosomA. 2% JBufen, the bosoms. 
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Singular. Plural. 

Norn. Set Sinter, the fa- N. Sie SSdter, the fathers 
llier 

Gen. Seg SBaterS, of G. set SSiter, of 
Dat. S e m Sinter, to D. Sen Sidfern, to 
Acc. Sen SSflter, ihe father A. Sie SSdter, the fathers. 

Norn. sag ©ebirge, the N. Sie ©ebitge, tlie mouu- 

mounlab tains 
Gen. See ©ebirgeg, of G. Ser ©ebirge, of 
Dat. Sent ©ebicgc, to D. Sen ©ebirgeti, to 
Acc. Su3 ©ebirge, the A. Sie ©ebirge, the moun- 

mouutain tains. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Very few words remain with the ending em: for 
instance, ber "&tf)tm, the breath ; ber SBefettt, Hie broom ; 
and in these, « is now frequently substituted for m. 
Though em should be retained, the dative plur. would 
be en. 

2. To this declension may be added, nouns com- 
pounded with the verbfeijn: as, brt§ S3 etruftfenn, con- 
sciousness; bug SBohtfenn, the state of good health. 
Also millers in a: as, bag jilima, the climate; bag ©Os 
pha, the sopha ; »en. beg jEIimflg, beg ©iMpbu-S ; but if 
tlie plural of these words be required, as they are not 
of German origin, mir sufficiently germanized, it ii 
made in a peculiar manner, namely, by Ihe letter s, 
.Rliniag, ©ophag. The same remark applies to French 
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words, ending in ier and ear, when they are wed in 
German composition. 

3. Set jtetl, a familiar appellation for a man, an- 
swering to the English fellow, is referred to this declen- 
sion : viz. singular nam. bet JEett, gen. be3 ,KerI9, die. 
bem SeA, acc. bender!; plur. nam. bie Jcett, gen. bet 
Stat, dat. ben fitrin, acc. tie Jterl- It has been con- 
tracted from jterel ; far so it is, to this day, spoken in 
Low German ; and this accounts for its belonging to the 
second declension. 

4. The following, in the plural number, change the 
vowels a, 0, II, into the diphthongs a, 6, U, (a) Some 
which end in el: ber Xpfel, the apple ; bet pummel, a 
castrated slieep ; bet t^KHtbel, an affair, a concern ; bet 
Sffiiirtgcr, the deficiency ; bet SRantel, the mantle ; bet 
9iabel ( llie navel; bet ©flttef, ihe saddle; bet ©chnabet, 
the beak ; ber SBooel, the bird, (b) Some which end 
in en : bet gaberi, the thread ; bet ©rofcen, the ditch ; 
bet ©Otten, the garden ; bet £afen, the haveu, harbour; 
bet Caben, the shop (but when it means the shutter of a 
window, the rowel is not altered), (c) Some which end 
iner; bet Ktfer, a field, or an acre; bet jammer, the 
hammer; bet ^ocbtet, the farmer, {though this word is 
also written, in the singular, $ad>(et) ; bet ©chroager, the 
sister's husband, the brother- io-law j bet Sifltet, the &- 
tlier; bet SJtttbet, the brother. These have in the 
plural, igiittef, Kegel, ©tlrtert, ©tuber, &e. 

5. All diminirtives, belong to this declension.— 
Any substantive maybe formed into a diminutive, by the 
termination clun being added : for instance, bag SBaW 
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djen, bag ffirubercben, from SSater, JBruber, Tlie vow- 
els a, 0, U> and the diphthong au, arc, generally, con- 
verted into a, o, U, au, as appears from the examples, 
just mentioned. Thus bag ©&hncben, from ©ohn, the 
son ; bag SJaumcben, from ber JBaum, the tree. In the 
Upper German idiom, the syllable lein serves for the 
purpose of making diminutives : as, bag 9Jtannlein, from 
ber SBtanrt, the man ; bag grautein, from bie gran, the 
woman ; bag JBucblein, from bag jSBuctj, the book. In 
the High German, chen predominates : yet lein is 
adopted, when the other appears too colloquial; for 
example, in poetry. It also remains in particular words : 
as, bag gtauletn, which is the title of a young lady of 
noble extraction ; bat) SHtttfjlein, denoting a revengeful 
disposition ; bag iBucblcm, a book of small compass. — 
When a word, ending in e, el, en, is to receive the dimi- 
nutive termination of lein, the letters e, en, and /, are 
commonly left out : as, bag JtrtdMetn, from bet Snabe, 
the boy; bag JEfidjWrt, from bet .ft udjen, the cake; bag 
engelein, from ber Stlgel, the angel. If it be required 
to transform a word, ending in ch, or g, into a diminu- 
tive with then, the syllable el must be inserted : as, bag, 
Budjeldjen, bag Sftingelcfjen, from bag Such, the book, 
feel Sting, the ring. This is done to prevent the con- 
currence of the same, or similar letters. On that ac- 
count, it is better to say Seelelein, than ©eellein, from 
bie ©eele, the soul ; ©d?ndMein, than ©cbruilieiri, from 
bie ©cbnalle, the buckle; though, in these instances, 
chen should be preferred, ©ecltbert, ©djnallchen. — All 
diminutives are of the neuter gender, as has been stated 
before. Their original signification is that of littleness, 
which is differently modified, assuming, in the object, 
sometimes the idea of prettiness, sometimes that of 
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smalluess only, and also, occasionally, that of ridicule 
and contempt ; and in the person speaking, or writing, 
frequently that of fondness, or flattery. 

6. Some words of the' second declension, take their 
plural number from the third : as, ber 33der, a Bava- 
rian ; bet ajuuet, the peasant ; ber $)flnteffel, the slip- 
per ; bet ©tacbel, the sting ; bet Setter, a male relation, 
a cousin ; bflS 3Ciige, the eye ; bag (gnbe, the end : pi. 
aSatem, ©client, ^antoffetti, ©facbeln, aSettern, Xuflen, 
enben. It would be no great offence against the lan- 
guage, if they were altogether, both in the singular and 
plural, consigned to the third declension. 



THIRD DECLENSIOK, 

Containing all the masculines, ending in e and st (of 
more than one syllable); some other words of the same 
gender, but different terminations ; and one neuter, baS 

EXAMPLES. 

Singular. Plural. 
Norn. £)er .Rtiflbe, the boy N. £)i e Jlnaben, the boys 
Gen. SeS jtiwben, of g. ©er Jtnaben, of 
Dat. £em Jiriafcen, to D. ©en .Rnaben, to 
Acc. ©en jErtaben,the boy. A. ©ie Jtnaoen, the boys. 

Nom.©er £err, the lord, N. ©ie .gierrn, the mailers 

Gen. ©eg £errn, of G. ©er £erm, of 
Dat. ©em |jerrn, to D. ©en £emt, to 
Ate. »en|)errn,tbe masUr.A. ©ie #erm, the masters. 

N 2 
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Singular. Plural. 
Nora. <Der Snftfrtrift, the N. <Die Sfrtfimttlffen, the 

fnol soldier foot soldiers 

Gen. DeS 3nfantri[icn, of G. 2>er Snfantritfen, of 
Dat. ©em Snfimtriffrn, to D. Een 3rtf<mtri|!en, to 
Acc. 2)en 3nfantrif[en, the A. 2Me Stifflnfriften, the 

foot soldier. foot soldiers. 

Nora. Sa§ £er&, the heart N. £)ie ^etjen, the heart* 
Gen. 25eg ^er^en, of G. ©ei §erjeti, of 
Dat. ©em ^erjen, to D. ©en $er}en, to 
Acc. ©nS -&erj*, the heart. A. 33ie ^erjen, the hearts. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The genitive case singular is sometimes formed in 
ens. This may be done, when it is placed before the 
word, by which it is governed : as, bc£ SilrtbenS SSater, 
the boy's father, instead of tier Sinter beS j£lta&en, the 
father of the boy ; beg jtrubcng ^olbett, on account of 
the boy, where the preposition halben stands after its 
case : and it should always be done, when the genitive 
is not indicated by the article : as, ^ft'jenS ©Lite, good- 
ness of heart. But to admit that additional, s without 
a peculiar motive, is inaccurate. In the following 
words, however, it is authorized by the best gramma- 
riansf: bet Sjriebe, peace; ber Jimfe, the spark; ber 

" It is remarkable, that inall languages, which vary the 
terminations, in declension, the accusative case of the neu- 
ters is like the nominative. — XflSgerjis sometimes ex- 
pressed by fierjf, not only in provincial idiom, but also in 
writing, for instance, in poetry. The prevailing irsagc, to 
which we are compelled to submit, rejects the final *. 

t Adening is one of them. 
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gltfjjkpfe, tbe footstep; bet ©rtwtlfe, the tlioiight ; b« 
©IflUbe, the faith, the belief; ber Spavft, the crowd; 
bet Sarpfe, the carp ; bet Slume, the name ; bet ©ame, 
the seed; bet ©cbabe, the hurt, injury, damage; bet 
2BitIe, the will ; of which the reason seems to be, that 
these words may likewise, in the nominative case sin- 
gular, be expressed by gtiebetl, Simfetl, gltfjftityfm, 
©ebanfen, ©laitben, §aufen, .Sarpfen, 9lamen, ©amen, 
©d)fiben, SfiiUetl, and referred to the second declension, 
in which s is the necessary characteristic!! of the geni- 
tive*. But notwithstanding this circumstance, the s is, 
in those words, frequently omitted. — The letter e, after 
r, is usually left out ; as, beS §errn, for .gerren; b<8 
ftufttm, for JBarbaren. 

2. It has been stated, that the masculines, ending in e 
and at, fall under this declension, if they be of more 
than one syllable. Therefore, monosyllables, as ter Sftee, 
the tea ; bet Swift, discord, are not of that description. 
Yet bet Shrift, the christian, and bet gurft, the prince, 
are included : but these may, originally, have been 
Ghrifte, Sutfte; an ^ ,nus ' lave ' am w 'thin the rule. Set 
See, the lake, is in the singular of the fourth, and in the 
plural of the third declension. 

3. To the third declension belong the following words ; 
bet 3tbU0C(tt, the advocate j ber ^rcbiteit, the architect ; 
bet JBatbnt, the barbarian ; bet SJflftlif f, the basilisk ; 
bEt 2}dr, the bear; bet 2Jei)> a Turkish governour; bet 

• One of these words, ber Sc3)a6ert, sometimes bears 
another mark of the second declension, namely, that it is, 
in the plural, expressed by Tiius it is used by 

Wieland, Agathon, Vol. II, p. 259, Leipzig, 1794, 8vo. 
That change, of a intu &, belongs decidedly to the second 
declension, and not to the third. 

K 3 
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23tunn, the well, (also Stimmri, after the second) ; bet 
JBuebftflb, the letter, or character, of the alphabet ; bet 
Sabett, a cadet, young soldier ; bet (Jametob, the com' 
lade ; bet gflnbtbat, the candidate j bet Gatboltf, the 
Roman catholick ; bet Qhvi ft. the christian ; bet (ilicnf, 
tlie client ; bet (Iotitf(>onbent, the correspondent ; bet 
Detent, the teacher; bet ©UCat, a species of coin; bet 
@Iephant, the elephant; bet gelS, the rock, (also bet 
gelfcn, second declension); bet gfitffc the prince (before 
mentioned) ; bet @ecf, a ridiculous man ; bet ©erlof), the 
associate, partner; bet ©efell, the associate, journeyman ; 
bet ©tflf, the count ; bet ^utjeftoli, a bachelor, an un- 
married man; bet^jalunf, the scoundrel; bet ^eibucf, 
a sort of footman ; bet #elb, the hero ; bet ^)etrr, the 
lord, or master ; bet Jpirr, the herdsman ; bet $ufar, 
the hussar; bet Santtftbar, the janizary; bet Stlfajj, the 
inmate; bet aRenfd), mau, a human being; (ba§ SDletlfcb, 
an abject female, is of the fourth) ; bet 9Sol)f, t!w 
moor, or negro ; bet 3Jloniirch, the monarch ; bet 9tatr, 
the fool ; bet £)d}3, the ox ; bet $J)atagta|)f), the para- 
graph ; bet Sputriardj, the imtriarch ; bet DfWwJ, the 
awl, (also bet ^(ttemen, second) ; bet Sphtfofopb, the phi- 
losopher; bet $Poet, the poet; bet $Potetltflt, the poten- 
tate ; bet ^tflftbent, the president ; bet 9>tdlflt, the pre- 
late ; bet SMui, the prince ; bet $Pfaltn, the psalm; bet 
©djenf, the cup-bearer, butler, publican, (also alter the 
fourth); ber@*meti, lite pain, (more commonly after 
the fourth); bet ©(bopS, the dunce, (also after the 
fourth); bet ©olbflf, the soldier; bet ©tltbetlt, the stu- 
dent ; bet ©upetttltenbent, a superintendent, or superior 
clergyman; betUijOt, a silly person; bet StOpf, a sim- 
pleton, (to be distinguished from bet £ropf, of the fourth 
declension, which signifies a drop); bet 5&)ttimt, the 
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tyrant; ber SBorfflhr, the ancestor ; ber 3fl(f, any thing 
pointed, and projecting. Add some derivatives, ending 
in it: as, ber 3fbatttif, a descendant of Adam; ber 3tfu.it, 
a Jesuite; bet $tlfftt, &c - Also 'he appellatives of 
some nations ; such as ber ■Rutmucf, ber JSofacf, ber 
JSroat, ber aMa&itr, ber Uhlan, &c\ 

4. Of some words the nominative singular is not suf- 
ficiently fixed to determine the declension, to which they 
are to belong -. for, according lo the ending of that case, 
Hie declension must vary. If, for example, you say, ber 
S5rttnnert, the well, this word comes under the second 
declension ; if ber SSrumt, it is to be referred to the 
third. Thus ber JBaumen, the thumb, second dec!, bet 
©aum, third ; ber gelfen, the rock, second, ber gcIS, 
third. 

5. The third declension lends the plural number lo 

* Many of the words, above enumerated, would bear an 
», at the end, without shocking the ear, and are even heard 
so, in provincial dialects : such as, 2?dn\ SJniltltf, SSlldJi 
(Tube, gamerabe, Siinbibate, Sat&cltfe, Situate, t?lep&iintf, 
©enoffe, ©efeKe, £iilunfe, f>eibucf(, 3nf«fie, 38*. 
narctie, SBarre, Dibit, potentate, 9Jrif!6(tite, ©cbenfe, ©el. 
bate, ©tu&ente, 3a*f- thus MamiCf, jffuite; and far- 
ther Sfltrautf e, Jfofaffe, Jtrcatf, lifjlaitc. With thee, at the 
end, they would, at onte, fall under the rule of this declen- 
sion ; and it is scarcely to he doubted that such, at first, was 
their character! stick. But the rougher idiom of the Up- 
per German, as it prevailed, took away this softening vowel. 
Had that been left, the rule of this declension would have 
been so absolutely c-tubiislu-il, that there almost would not 
have been an exception. It simply would have been this : 
" To the third declension belong all the masculines ending 
in e, of two, or more, syllables. For even the words now 
ending in st, would have had thee; and bagger) would 
have been &U5 $C1JC. From this it will appear, how truly 
the principle of this declension has been ascertained, in our 
system. 
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some noun, of the second, whicl, have been before 
mentioned ; and likewise lo some of the fourth, of 
which see below. 

6. One masculine in c doe. nol follow lllil, hul the 
second declension, namely, bet Safe, the cheese, gen. 
ixi JEofe§, etc. Plur. We Sift, dal. ben Jtaftn, tic 
But il may be observed, llial the word is also written 
Sii, in which shape il would belong lo the fourth de- 
clension, without, any where, occasioning an exception. 
There is likewise a word in si, which deserts this declen- 
sion, and follows the fourth, viz. bet ^allaft, 1*" ; 
gen. 6eS3>aU«|i<S, pi. bl< 9>«Ui(e, He. 

7. The final e of the nom. case sing, is now and then 
omitted, in words of this declension, where it ought to 
be put; and poets sometimes use the liberty of cutting 
off the termination en, in other cases : as, belli £etb, 
bemSeiS, bntSirrft, for bcm £elb<n, Stlfen, Stftfkn.- 
But this is rather to be pardoned, than to be mutated. 



FOURTH DECLENSION, 

Comprehending all those masculines, and neuters, 
which are not included in the two foregoing declensions. ■ 



EXAMPLES. 

Singular. ?<*'"'• '" «■ 

Nom. Stt £«. 'be '»»« N - 3H' Slfdje, Ibe tables 

Gen. £tt fcifefcl, of G. Set SHfdjk'of 

Dal. BemStfcbe, lo D. Ettt SElfcbetl, to 

Acc. JSttiSif*. the table. A. Die SEiftbt, the tables. 
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Singular. Plural in er. 

Nom. £>ag 53ud), the book N. £ie JMdjev, the books 
Gen. £)fg SBudjeg, of G. 3>r ffiudjer, of 
Dat. -Scm 5Bud)e. to D. Sen JBucbern, to 
Acc. 2)ag Such, the book. A. £te JBucber, the books. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The genitive case singular is sometimes made, by 
adding merely s, instead of es, to the nominative; and 
in the dative, the termination e is omitted, as beg SBucilg, 
bem Suet). These abridgments, however, are not to be 
approved, unless when founded upon some reason. Tlie 
metre of a verse, or the rhythm of an oratorical sen- 
tence, may, for example, justify them. In some in- 
stances, the application of this license would be intole- 
rable, as m ©efefcg, for ©efefceg; tyla& for $I<t§ c g ; 
aifd^S, for Sif^tf.— Of ©o«, God, denoting the Su- 
preme Being, the genitive is hardly «ver found otherwise, 
thafngotteS, and the dative ©ott: Ht when it signifies 
a heathen deity, or an idol, it may be ©ottg, ia ibe geni- 
tive, and ©Dtte, in the dative. Words ending in or and 
or, and some in am, are generally used without thee; 
as, ber 9bcbbar, the neighbour, gen. beg 9tad)bar8, dat. 
Cent 9tacbbar ; ber $taflor, the priest, gen. be§ ^aftorg, 
dat. bttn^fljiotj bet JBrdufigam, Ibe bridegroom, geu. 
beg Jgraittignmg, dat. bem JBrauttgam ; ber ©eborfam, 
obedience, gen. beg ©eborfamg, dat. bem ©eborfam. 

2. Tht following is a list of those nouns, which form 
their plural in e r. <«.) Of the masculine gender: ber 
©Ott, a god, a heathen idol; ©rift, £lin&gfott, 3rr* 

tfcum, geib, SXonn, SSanb, Steicbtfmm, Sormunb, aBaib. 
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(b.) Of the neuter gender: bag ItfaS, (pJur. 3fcf«), 3Cl= 
terttjum, 3£mt, 5fugertlieb, -Sab, SBilb, S5iStbum, SBlatt, 
©ret, ©ltd), ©ad), Sorf, gr;bi5tt)um, gafj, 
gelb, gurftenthiim, ©elb, ©emad), ©emntf), ©efpenft, 
©efdjlecbt, ©Ia6, ©lieb, ©rab, ®ra§, ©ut, ^aupf, 
$aug, ^erjogibiim, ^ntlj, ^jofpttd, £ul)n, italb, .SEinb, 
jEfetb, .Kraut, imm, £id)f, Steb, god), 3ttaul, baS 
SRenfd), (a bad woman), Sfteji, *pfanb, SRab, 91egimtnt, 
ba§ @d)tlb, (llie sign of an inn), ©Jjlofj, ©dtvuert, @pi= 
till, Sbal, SESolE, 3Bamm§, SBctb. £)aS 3Rah£, Hie act of 
taking food. Hie meal, aud its compound, bag @a|Imal>(, 
the banquet; likewise baSSJEnlji, the mavk, sign, with the 
compounds, ©eatmo'fjt, ©rabmabl, 53!cvEmal)I, have the 
plural commonly ins r, but also in e. 2Der Straild), and 
bag ©ebet, are sometimes used with the plur. in er, as 
©trdildjer, ©ebefet ; but this is improper. 

3. All those, which have er in the plural, change the 
vowels a, o, u, and the diphthong ait, in the same num- 
ber, into &, 6, ft, dit: aspirin, pl.SJIarmer; Sod), pi. 
godjer; SBud), pi. 9}&*er: #aiig, pi. #dufer. Aud of 
those in e, the following transform them: (a.) Mas- 
culines: ber 3CoI, pl.3CeU; ber5ftt, pJ. tie 2Cebte; ber 
2fbbrutf, pi. bie tfbbrucre; bet 3tft<nr, pi. bie Ware; 
moreover, 3fttfang, Jtrttvag, 3£rjt, 3fff, ttuftrag, 3tu3= 
brucf, 3fuSgang, fBad), ©alg, Salt, 33<inb, (the volume 
of a book) ; ©art, Sag, ©and), ©aum, ©rfd)»f , ©locf, 
©ocf, ffiranb, ©rand), ©ruth, ©ufd), (Sana!, pl-Ganfle ; 
Gapeftan, pi- GapeUane, Garbinal,p1. Garbtndle; Ga|M=> 
fan, pi. Gafletlane; Gboral, 35amm, £>ampf, £>arm, 
©iebftofjl, Simff, einbrud!, Gitifltifj, ©ingang, ©hwurf, 
gall, gifcal, glol,, gtiid), gtug, gtug, grofd), gut**, 
gimb, gu§, ®ang, @a|t, ©aul, ©ebraud), ©erud), ©e* 
fang, ©runb, ©up, $a$n, £ats, £of, #nt, Jtabn, 
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(a boat), Jlampf, fiaift, JEauf, £aulj, .Slang, £fog, Stto& 
£nopf, -Koch, JEepf, Jiorfc, .Srampf, Sranj, itropf, &rug, 
*u£, ftifc, 8auf, SRatft, 9Rtttf*, SRaifdjan, pi. 3J(ar* 
fdjalte ; 5Jtoraft, pi. SBora'fie ; 9Iad)fd)u|3, 9Iapf, ftaOafr 
pi. gjaUafie ; $apft, Rafter, pi. $apftre, $*f, #fl«f, 
$flitg, 9>ta§, $ocal, pi. locate; $ropft, fuff, Slanft, 
Stan!, SRath, JRaum, 9taitfcf), 3t*f, Btitmpf, ©aal, pi. 
Sale; ©ad, ©aft, ©arg, ©a?, ©aum, ©djacht, ©djaft, 
<SdjaIf, ©djall, ©d;a§, ©djoum, ©cfjlaf (the temple of 
the head), ©cblag, ©djl'aucfj, ©djlunb, ©{tyitg, ©d?mau§, 
©efjoojj, pi. ©djofie ; ©dwpf, ©djranf, ©djitr;, ©djujjj, 
©djroamm, ©djwan, ©diroanf, @d)roa% ©djroarm, 
©dwimg, ©chrpur, ©elttftftrjut?, ©or)n, ©pa|j, ©pvucb, 
©pning, ©punb, ©tab, ©tall, ©tamm, ©tanb, ©tod?, 
©tord), ©tog, ©frang, ©traud), ©frauf, ©trom, 
©rrumpf, ©taf>(, ©turm, ©turj, ©umpf, SEanj, SKburm, 
S£on (the tone), SEopf, Sranf, £raum, SErog, Strumpf, 
Um)lanb,S5ogt, 5Bort)ang,S3orratf), Sor|"d#ag,Sorfcf>m5, 
gSortrag, aSoroanb, ffiall, Sffianft, HSeinflocf, 2Bolf, 
SBulJt, SBunfdj, -SBurf, SBurnt, 3aE)n, 3«mt, 3"""/ 
3oa(toll), 3»pf, 3ug. Suffanb, 3"Jang. (5.) Neuters: 
baS 2Crfenaf, pi. fete 3CrfendIc; baS »oot, pi. bie SBSte, 
(but also bie-23oote); ba$ SI)or, pi. bie Gljore; baSglofi, 
pi. bie fft&ffe, 

4. Several nouns of this declension borrow the plural 
number from ihe third. They are: ber Effect, the 
affection of Uie mind, passion, pl.bte Sfffecfen ; bft #fs= 
peer, the aspect, pi. bie afpecteit ; ber Diamant (or de- 
merit,) the diamond, pi. bie Siamanfen; ba§ 3nfecf, 
the insect, pl.bte Srtfectetl; ba§ 8db, suffering, mis- 
fortunes, Jpl. bie 8etben ; ber SRadjkr, the neighbour^ 
pi. bie Slatbbarn; bag £>hr, the ear, pi. bie Styten; 
ber audi, the source, P t. bie £uellen ; ber ©cbmcrj, 
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l]ie pain, pi. bif ©djmerien ; bet ©«e, the lake, p!. 
tie Seen; bee ©porn, Hie spur, pi. tie ©potrwn ; bet 
©tout, the slate, pi. bU ©tauten; bet ©trai)I, the raj 
or twain, pi. tie ©trabletl ; (but its compounds have 
the regular plural in e: for example, bet SWJ)|tflI)l, 
gunffrwbl, SecbSffrafel, terms of mineralogy) ; bet Un= 
gat, the Hungarian, pi. bie Ungatn; bet Untetrtjan, the 
subject of a sovereign, pi. bie Untetihanen ; bet 3tet= 
tatl), ihe ornament, pi. bie ftimatiftn. 

5. Some receive different terminations, in the plural, 
according to a difference in signification, (a.) E and en ; 
Sag 23ett, the bed, pi. bie SJette, the beds— bie Sietten, 
the parts composing the inside of a bed, the bedding; 
bflfS ©tutf, the piece, plur. bie ©tflffe, (sometimes, but 
improperly, Stutter), pieces— bit ©tliifen, (but also 
©tucfe), pieces of artillery, (i.) E, en, and er: Sfl* 
SSanb, the bond, ligament, ribbon, pi. bie SBflttbe, (SSntls 
ben?) Hie bonds, fetters— bie JBdrtbet, the ribbons; ba* 
2)ing ( the thing, pi. bie Singe, the things, in a general 
sensti— bie Singer, individual things; bet Sotn, the 
thorn, pi. bie Somen, the thorns in general— bie Sots 
net, the single thorns, the prickles; bag ©eficht, tbe 
sight, the vision, the face, pi. bie ®eft(t}te, the visions, 
the sights— bie ®efidjtet, the faces ; bag £ont, the horn, 
pi. bie £ome, species, or kinds, of that substance — bie 
£&tner, individual horns ; bag ftanfe, the laud, or coun- 
try, pi. bie ganbe, territory, dominions— bie Sdnber, 
individual countries; bet {Dtt, the place, pi. bte £>tte, 
places, in a general sense, also passages from books— bie 
Setter, individual places ; bet ©tflhl, the steel, pL bie 
©tafcte, kinds of steel— bie ©tablet, certain instruments, 
made of steel ; 'bag Zrxia, the cloth, pi. £uthe, kinds of 
cloUi-We Siicbet, parts of dress swrh as neckcloths; 
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IMS SSort, the word, pi. bie 2Botte, words in general, in 
Latin verba, dicta, Ft. paroles—tit 2Bortet, words of 
the vocabulary, Utin vocabula, dictiones, Ft.mots. 

6. In tliis, as in the otlier declensions, some words 
are 10 be met with, that are only used in one number, 
either singular, or plural: of which an account will be 
given in the additional remarks. 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE SUBSTANTIVES. 

I. Most of the mums substantive have bolli numbers, 
Hie singular as well as the plural. But there are some, 
which from the nature of their signification, or from the 
peculiar usage of the German tongue, occur only in 
one number. Few of them want the singular, the 
greater portion is deficient in the plural. 

Those which have no plural, are partly such as are 
deprived of it, both in English and German, and partly 
such as are without it, in German alone. 

A. Those which take the plural number neither in 
the English, nor in the German language, are : 

1. The names of certain material substauces, and 
some other words of a particular description. For ex- 
ample: pflg ©ulb, gold; ©Kiev, silver; @ifetl, iron; 
.Ktrpfer, copper; ghtn, tin; 3Bicr,,lead; bd§ eifertbefrt, 
ivory; bie ©rfce, earth ; ber£t>tm, the clay ; bet ©faub, 
dust; bdS #ttl&, wood; bflS gleifd}, flesh; bet ©pec?, 
bacon; bag ©djmrtlj, lard ; bet £<% tallow; bagSJfctrf, 
the marrow ; bug SjRefit, meal, flour; bflS 3Rfllj, malt; 
bas ®etreibe, corn; bie ©utter, butter; bie TOd?, 
milk ; bag £omg, honey ; baS SBadjS, wax ; ber ©pe£= 
djel, spittle j bergjjifi, dung; bet 9tuf, soot ; ber SRop, 
rust ; be* ©rhlatum, mire ; ber ©djtmraet, mould ; bet 
o 
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©cbiittife, dirt ; bet ©cbnee, the snow; Per Siege rt, the 
sain; bet .fjflgel, hail. — Of some llie plural may be 
used technically, to denote the species : as, Me Srbetl, 
@ilber, Jiupftr, 3«ine, $&Wx)t, &c. the earths, 

silvers, coppers, tins, leads, woods, i. e. the species, 
or kinds, of earth, silver, copper, tin, lead, wood. 

2. General and abstract terms, such as : bet Slutjm, 
the glory ; bet Stflllb, pillage ; bie JBeilte, booty ; bet 
Spobet, Hie populace; ba§ SMeE), the cattle; ber$ug, 
dress, finery; We $3etttunft, human reason; ber28t(le, 
the will; We ©tdrfe, strength; bie 5)\%%, heat; bte 
aSatme, warmth ; bie jtdlte, the cold ; bet ©ebotfam, 
obedience; bie (Senwlt, force, violence; bte SKtlbe, 
trouble; bet ®eitj, avarice ; bet 9!eib, envy ; bet ©tolS, 
pride; bet jj>0ii)im!tl), haughtiness; bte 3irrtUlt£), po- 
verty; bie Sugenb, youth; bn& 2£lter, old age; bet 
^Unger, hunger; bet Sutji, thirst; bet @£t>!af, sleep; 
bflS ©iMCt, luck, happiness; bet 3otll, anger; tetStfer, 
zeal; bie@ite, hasle; betgleifj, industry. 

B. Such as admit the plural in English, but not in 
German. 

1. The following words i bet Sifltb, the council, also 
counsel, advice; bet SanE, Ihunks; bet aSerjifltlb, the 
understanding ; bet Sufjlt, the reward ; bet .jEltmmet, 
swrow ; bet Summer, affliction, misery ; bet M\xnb, 
the mouth; bet Sanb, Hie sand; bte ®Mlft, the favour; 
We giebe, the love ; bie gutdjt, the fear ; bag gob, the 
pfaise ; bet 9)Iorb, the murder ; bet SSabet, reprehen- 
sion, blame; bet 3«""ig, tlle constraint; bag £eben, 
the life ; bet Zob, death ; bflS Uttgllicf, the misl'orluue ; 
bet3<"tf( the quarrel; bet ©tretl, the contest; bietttls 
futtft, the arrival ; bie gllldjt, the flight, escape ; bet 
3tnfanfl, the beginning; bag Snbe, the end, or con- 
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elusion ; ber empfang, the receipt, the act of receiving ; 
bei Untertidjt, instruction ; bag ©emutmif, the mur- 
muring; bet ttrlailb, leave, permission; bet ®emtg, Hie 
enjoyment. _ If the plural be required, it mnst be 
supplied by a synonymous word. For instance, bet 
3tat\), the advice, counsel, P l. bie SRatbfchtdge, from bet 
StotfcftWag* the adviee; ber SRrttl), the council, pi. tie 
StathSterfamnlungen, from bie 9taff,St>erfammItmg, the 
meeting, or assembly, of a council; ber Sanf, p1. bie 
2>anrTagungen, from bieS<mffngimg; ber&otm, reward, 
pl. SBeloimungeti, frombte!©elofjnttng, 1he reword; bet 
3Btmb, the raoutli, if the organ of speech be meant.pl. 
We Strngen, the longues, from bie Bunqt ; if the instf u- 
ment of eating, bie SJtdltler, from bag Sfflul, the month ; 
fcaSSi*, praise, pl.bie&obegerfjebungert, lliepraises, from 
tie fiobeSerhebung, or bie gobteben, from tk £c*rebe ; 
ber Sob, death, pl. bie £obc3faHe, deaths, from ber&os 
fceSfflll, the event of death, or bie £obe3fltten, from bie 
SubeSart, the manner of dying, the kind of death; ber 
3ant, qttarrel, pl. bie 3dnfetei)en, from -Jdnferei), the 
quarrel; bet ©tttit, the conk nt ion, pl. bie ©treftigEets 
Jen, from bie ©ttettigEeit, Hie contest; bugUmjliuf, tb» 
misfortune, pl. bie Ungluttgfdtle, from bet UnglficfiSfall ; 
ber Unterriffc*, instruction, pl. bte URterroeifungen, from 
bie Untetroet furtg, the instruction, or bie JBelehrimgen, 
from bie JMerjriing, tire information ; bet Urlaitb, 
jwrmission, pl. bit eriau&ntffe, from bie @tiQtttmifi, the 
permission. 

2. Some names of plants : as, ber jtobt, the cabbage ; 
bet £afet, the oats ; ber #opfen, bops ; bag ©tt)ilf, the 
reed ; bie Jtreffe, cresses. Some are likewise unusual 
in English ; viz. ber Jttee, clover ; bet JSnoMitud), the 
O 2 
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garlick; bet ©pdrgel, asparagus; ber gtadjS, liie flax; 
ber ^)Qnf, hemp; bie ®erffe, the barley; bet SBctfjCil, • 
the wheat. When Ihe plural is tr> be expressed, some 
adjunct must be made use of, such as bie 3frt, Ihe kind ; 
bic *PfIart&e, Hie plant: for example, jroen ^flrtnjeil 
jtutll, two cabbages; bie JEorjEarten, the kinds of cab- 
bage; bie Jtteepfton&ert, plants of clover ; bie^Ieearten, 
or 2ttteit .SSIee, different kinds of clover. When 'the 
name of the plant ends in a simple e, and the adjunct is 
to follow it, the letter n is generally inserted : as, @Cts 

flenatten, tfieffenpfianaen. 

3. Words implying quantity, weight, or measure, are 
.seldom used in Ihe plural, although numerals, exceeding 
ok, should be put before them. Of this kind are 
Set Met, the acre ; for example, jetjrt %&tX Sartb, 

ten acres of land. 
SdSSButb, a quire of paper; ex. toret) 23ud) papier, 

diree quiresof paper. 
~£)flj SButlb, the bundle, truss, sheaf ; fettjS J8imt>@trolj, 

six trusses of straw. 
$afi ©U&enb, the down; ironnsiglDu&enbSSein, twen- 
ty doeens of wine. 
2)flS gag, « s fc > JwWf S"r5 twe,ve casks of 
beer 

Jilt gauft, the band; sierjebn gauft 1)0*, fourteen 
hands high. 

J)«t ©rflb, a mathematical degree ; ^Utlbcrt ®rab> bun. 
dred degree*,. 

3>fl6 ^JCUIpt, lbe bead ; Bier £aii»t SRinboier), four heads. 
ofcaiile. 

2)le (in some provinces, baS) -Rtilf ter, the fathom ; tlCim 
Staffer, nine falhoiuH. 
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35fl§ g»aW, a* in ritt-9t<#, «•« ; fltKfl 5&*E>I, twice ; 

bret) SttltA/ ^ree times; wr Stay, four ibnes; 

fecl)5 ?9Iai)l, si* times. 
iDerSltonTt, as, tte<Snq»gfric iff trnnfewt SKatm ffctt, 

tlie company is a hundrefl men strowg. 
3Me Stafl, Hie mark, a weigh' ; as, jetm 9Harf -©oft, 

leu marks of gold. 
SflS 9><tar, Ifae pair ; bret? $ME ©djufw, three ■paw uf 

shoe*; fscha |)aat ©trurrtpfc, sis parr of ifto&tiigs. 

JVbre. @in fttflr, also signifies a few; «in ^flfltaiflge, 

a few flays. 

2)a^W«nb, the ponnd; t)tsr$funb3u(fer, four pounds 
of sii«nr. 

£>aS ©djocf, a number of sixty ; 3rcn)'©*«I TMfl, rift 

©cr ©tetn, the stone ; Bierjetm. gjftin fdjvoer, fourteen 
stone weight. 

£>a§@turf, the piece; fiefccn ©tutf Surf), seven pieces 
of OfofV 

SflSM, »ni»"h : fmrf 3oHS>tXtt, five indiei broad. 

A ten w orris are excepted from this rare, such as tie 
QIIC, or tgfcle, an ell ; bk Me, the l.me ; tit tfnje, 
tire onnce; and some itinera, which must be learnt by 
experience. It is to be observed, that the substantives, 
which follow those nouns of measure, or quantify, are 
not declined, unless either a pronoun, or an adjective, 
be joined with litem. When accompanied by pronouns, 
they si a ud in the genitive c a w, or the dative with the 
preposition son, of; fecbg *Pfunb biefeS Suffers, oroon 
biefem jjJtKfer, six pounds of this sugar ; pier gafi jeneg 
SS&eirteS, or con jenem SBeine, four easts of that wine : 
when by adjeclives, they remain fn the nominative, if 
no oilier word be in the sentence to govern them • or if 
03 
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there be, for instance, a verb, or a preposition, they 
are put in tlie cases, required by either ; as, fcbiiett fte 
mir brer) 25uljenb gtiten Sffiein, unb fedjS $fiinb feinen 
3«cEer, send me three doxi-im of good wine, and six 
pounds of fine sugar— gutetl SBeiil, and feinen SucJer, 
are accusirive, cases, governed by the verb fi^irJen, to 
send. Thus with a preposition, mtt gcfjtl gafj gutem 
jBiere, unbmit fteben6tucf fettem SSielje, with six casks 
of good beer, and seven heads of fat cattle ; here gutem 
JBiete, fettem SBtebe, are in the dative, governed by the 
preposition mtt,— An adjective, between a numeral and 
the word of quantity, or measure, corresponds with the 
numeral, so as to assume the plural form, when the 
number exceeds one, but it has, of itself, no effect, 
upon the substantive; as, fect)$ gecmetriKbe guji, six 
geometrical feet. Bat when a verb, or a preposition, 
governs the adjective, the word of quantity, or measure, 
is likewise influenced by it ; as, em gelb von liunfctn 
g(ometttf(bert Stiffen, where it would be improper to 
say, gu(f. The word $aar, however, deparU from 
this rule, and continues invariable under those circum- 
stances; as, gtben ®te mir Diet gute $>aar ©djufje, give 
me four good pair of shoes ; mtt ttiet gilten ty&ax @d)U= 
^en, with four good pairs of shoes. Yet the substan- 
tive, after it, is affected by the governing word, as is 
seen in the last example, where ©djuhetl is the dative, 
on account of the preposition mit. Otherwise, when 
the word of quantity itself is governed, and varied in its 
case, the substantive, after it, may be put in the geni- 
tive, or left unaltered ; as, con fedjg geometrifcrjett gltjjen 
ganbe&, or ganb,— The English language somewhat 
resembles the German, in regard to the use of the singular 
number, in certain words of measure, or quantity: for 
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eNsunple, ten pound of English money , twenty piece of 
cloth, instead of pounds, pieces; though this practice is 
not deemed correct. 

C. The following words liave no lingular : bie ®t~- 
fdlle, the taxes ; bie&nEunftf, tlia revenue ; bltStofUn, 
the expeiiees : bie llttfoflcn, the costs ; bte 3feU;rit, the 
parents; fate 3if>nen, the ancestors ; bie JBeitlElttber, the 
small cloths : bt£.£>i)fai, the breeches ; bi: SBaffen, the 
weapons arms; bte SijlMllfeil, the bounds, the lists; 
bie ©ebruber, the brothers ; bie SefSjwMter, the brothers 
and sisters ; btfi .itriegcSUtltfte, liic course and events oi 
war ; bie faitlaufc, the cour-e and events of the limes; 
bit itUte, the people; bie 3Ro!feit, the whey; bielEritps 

ven, the troops ; bie gluumen, the (lay ; SBrieffi&iftcn, 
letters, papers; bteSrarliOfen, « disease; bie ©ethriachs 
ten, Christmas; bie ©jtera, Easter; bie ^ringjiett, 
Whitsuntide; bte ©Hebmflfjen, tlie limbs; bteSaib\lll= 
■fit 11, the entrails: and some foreign words: as, bit 
Sptfetl, Iheexpenees; bie ©porteln, the fees; Uc%W 
tliltert, the annuity; bte Slepreffalien, the reprisals; tic 
3t!ftgmen, insignia. 

II. The four declensions may be applied to proper 
names: but it will be necessary to add some observa- 
tions upon these, in particular. — The inflection of the 
proper names is either indicated by the definite article, 
or by the termination. In some instances the former, 
and in oihers the latter seems to be preferable. 

The article merely serves as a sign for the oblique 
cases, that is to say, for the genitive, dative, and accu- 
sative; and is not wanted for the nominative. When this 
article is prefixed, lite termination remains unvaried. 
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EXAMPLES : 

For the Masculine Gender. 
Singular. Singular. 
Nora, ^omer, Homer Nom. aStrpil, Virgil. 
Gen. See $omtr", of Gen. $tS SBirgil, of 
Dat. 35cm £omer, i<> Da'- 25"" Virgil, to 
Acc. Den Corner, Homer. Acc. ©enSSirgil, Virgil. 

For the Fevanine Gender. 
Nom. gfota, Flora Nom. @<l<ppr,0, Sappho 

Gen. SDerglott, «f Orn. £>er ©appfjo, of 
Dat. JJetglora, to Dat. ©cr easpbo, to 
Acc. 2>ieglora, Flora. Acc. 2)ie <SAppf)0, Sappho. 



and may be called tewgutw, to vary 
the termination of the genitive ; as, beS $omer'$, bed 
SSttgil'S; si,lrt lbe article is employed fit* the sole pur- 
pose of showing tlie case. Another impropriety which 
occurs, consist* in tbe leaving out of Hie article in the 
accusative ca«e, and saying, for instance, id) kfc SSir* 
git, id) left joiner, I read Virgil, I read Homer, for 
ten SBirgil, ben $om« ; id? fcf>e ©np^ljo, I see Sap- 
pho; id) iiebe Slow, I love Flora, for bte e<sppfjo, bte 
giora. 

The second mode of declining proper names, is by 
varying the eni)in« of the oblique cases. The charac- 
teristic!! addition for the *nwti»e is », (sometimes », us, 
en*;) and for the dative and accusative n, when the word 
ends in a vowel, or in I, r, and en, when it ends in a 
consonant, except / and r. Female names ending in b, 
-•binge this rowel, before the n, into e. 
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Singular. 
Nom.Sktcariu, Beccaria 

Gep. ©eccaria'S, of 
Dat. gjeccana'ti, to 

Acc. SJecCflrifl'll, Beccaria. 

Norn. Sacott, Jacobi 
Gen. 3<icobi'$, of . 
Dai. Sacobt'n, to 
Acc. 3faC0bt'n, Jacobi 

Norn. Sablonf Elj, Jablonsky 
Gen- 3oM»nf6j'6, of 
Dat. Sablonffi/n, to 
Acc. SMWwfdj'lt, J 

Nom. Stttnt, Kant 
Gen. Stant% of 

Dat. .fianten, to 
Acc. .ftantert, Kaut. 



Singular. 
Nom. $et)tte, Heyne. 
Gen. ^CtJlW'S, of 
Dat. Jgieijnen, to 
Acc. ^icijncn, Hevae, 

Nom. (Sflto, Cato 
Gen. gato'g, of 
Dal. (gflto'n, to 
Acc. gflto'tl, Cato. 

Nom. gagel, Fagel 
Gen. gan/Ii, of 
Pat. gfl9eirt,to 
A«. gagelrt, Fage!. 



Nom. ©iljuls, Schulz 
Gen. ©tfculj'e*, or 

©djulj'enS, of 
Dat. ©dwljert, to 
Acc. ©djuljen, Sclwlz. 



For the 

Singular, 
Nom. 2>tnna, Diana 
.Gen. Siana'S, or Etatie'v. 
of 

Dat. ©fatten, to 
Acc. ^iantn, Diana. 



Gender. 

Singular. 
Nom. grieberife, Fmkrica 
vGen. griebertfe'nS, of 

Dat. gtiAetifm, to 

Acc. gmbmfen, Frederic;*. 
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Norn. gapipfto, Sapplio 
Gen. ©flppiio'g, of 
Dal. ©mppfco'n, to 
Acc. ©tiipp^o'n, Sa|>]i]]o. 

Instead of the simple s, in Ihc genitive case, eg, or ens, 
must be added in words that end in *, es, sck, x, z, ts: as, 
gjfcjtfuS, gen.^IiuffeS, or ?Sh)Ku-ffert3 ; gud)§, gtifd>, 
gen. gudjfettg, grifdjenS, in which two last examples, ens 
may he thought preferable lo ei, because a distinction is 
thus made between gurijfeg, the gen. of bet gltcSjS, the 
fox, and that proper name ; and likewise between frifd)eg, 
the neuter of the adjective frtfd), and the proper name. 
SRm. gen. SOiofcS, or SffittienS ; ©djlttj ten. ©djuljeg, 
or edjuljungj gra% sen. gtanjeS, or grartjeng; SRo* 
rti}, gen. gRorifeeg, or Sttortiseng. The addition of « 
alone would here create an offensive harshness. 

The chararteristick letters ns, or en*, of the genitive 
ease, are always appropriated to female names, ending 
in e ; as, gnebe-rife, gen. grieberttettg ; and very often lo 
those, whicb end in a ; as, g!ori), gen. gtoteng ; ©uropfl, 
gen. GjlttOpcriS. Nor are Ibey uncominon in male name* 
ending in t, or a consonant, except / and r. For exam- 
ple : fytynti « en - -^etjnenS ; -Sunt, gen. jtarrtettg ; 2BoIf, 
gen. SBoIfetlg ; though it is more consistent wilhmodern 
usage, in these names, to omit the n, or en, before the *. 

Names ending in at, eg, os, us, do not well bear the 
usual terminations, of Hie genitive, in a, or ens ; for the 
sound, which is thus produced, is uncouth, and painful 
to the ear. H is therefore avoided, when it convenient ly 
can be done. Most names, of those endings, are from 
the Latin ; and not uofrequently, the Latin termination 
of the genitive is adopted : as, bag geifctn (Shrtflt, Hie 
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sufferings of Christ; ttlUa WtltiaWJ, Ihe lift of 
Alcibiades; where C/Wiand Alcibi.di, are Ibe Lalin 
genitives, from CAVMu, Alcibiades, i„,|cad of the Ger- 
man Sbriflulfts, 3£tc(6i.jbc|TeS, or C*ifhifeti3, MdWw 
blfenS. Anofter method of mpenrfing ,|, e ,„ lmr( | 
sound of the latter, is not to give an, distinctive termina- 
tion tc the genitive at all ; and to ,ay. gftrilhlS Sfibtn 

■XktotLtxsWn-, orMStftettSkriM, Mtttaft 

ClhabtS; jet the l„t i„mor. „„„„„| : f or „, e 
vo,d of n,„ „,he, m „ k „f discrimination, „„» in j 
manner, be *.li.g„i,h,d, b, being plaeed before the 
no„„,ll,,, s „ v „„ llt . b„ t „„,,„ „«,,_ ^ a i|jnd> 
alter. Sometimes (he preposition Don, of, may be of 
•mice, though it i, „„, , talJ , , pp | icab | e . mJ occa 
■nihil; an irregular abbreviation is resorted to, a. Jfebts 
IOtnS, from Kktlciu), which should be Jfthelouffetis 
But the most obvious, and best mode, is the ,„ e of II. 
article. 

A. there are two ways of declining proper names it 
may be asked, when, and how, each of them is to be em- 
ployed. 

The first mode, with the article, answers almost every 
purpose, except when the genitive ease is to precede the 
word, by which it i, governed. The variable termina- 
tions ought then to be used : a., Vomer's 3Iim, the Hi.d 
of Homer; SBirgifS Jfalett, Virgil', SmM, mm 
pouter btri SSirjil JterteiS. Here, if the article 
were prefixed, the termination s eonld not be dispensed 
with, and the article would be a superfluous addition.— 
After a demonstrative pronoun, the genitive of male 
names alwavs takes the s, when that case is put before 
the word, on which it depends: as, biefeo Gicero'o 
©tbttften, the writings of Ihis Cicero; jene§ 5Btrfjil'3 
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©ebtdjte, the poems of t bat .Virgil. — The endings a and 
tn, in t lie dative and accusative, occur more frequently 
in llie language of common life, Uian in accurate com- 
position : and llie article seems now to be generally pre- 
ferred. Yet there may be circumstances, in which the 
me of those terminations must be allowed. In some 
provinces, ihey are even added to the dative and accu- 
sative eases of common appellatives, supplying the place 
of the article: as, fjflc Ci> SJitterrt, tell the father, dat. 
for bent SJater; rttfe gSrubern, SBiuttern, call the bro- 
ther, the mother, for ben Sirubtr, Me Gutter. Thi», 

however, is a barbarism. — Sometimes, the dative and ac- 
cusative are not discriminated from the nominative, ei- 
ther by the article, or the termination : u, 3cb babe t$ 
©d;legci gefagt, I told Schlegel, for bum ©cblegel, or 
©djlegeln ; haben fie Gtcero gelejen, have yon read 
Cicero; Ijiibcn fte ^)itt gefeben, have yoa seen Pitt, for 

ben Eictto, or Slceron, and ben 9>i(t, or £)[ttem But 

this deviation from the rule can hardly be justified ; 
though it must be acknowledged, that it is, by no means, 
unusual, especially after p re posi lions, and after transitive 
verbs. When a substantive, whether a title or other ap- 
pellative, with the article, stands before a proper name, 
the latter remains undeclined : as, be3 ^Ijitofopbert Slant, 
of the philosopher Kant; bes SicbterS JBurger, of the 
poet Burger ; beS Sofepi), of the Emperour Jo- 

seph. But, if the substantive is not attended with ati 
article, the proper name must be varied in its termina- 
tion, at least in the genitive case; as, -iEomg gnbttidj's 
@Ugt, King Frederick's victories ; $errn 8eifer'§ ©djrifs 
ten, Mr. Leiscr's writings. In the first example it is to 
be remarked, that, grammatically, jifcnig ought to be 
,^6ni(tv6,or AonigS; but as the proper name, helortg- 
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tug lo this appellative, has the same characterise ck end- 
ing, it is omitted in the latter, to spare tlie reiteration 
of t lie hissing sou ad, It is not necessary to vary the 
proper name, when the preceding title, or appellative, is 
in the dative, or accusative : as, et E>at es> bem £errtl 
Siicbter erjnhlt, he has lold it 10 Mr. R.j roitfja&en ben 
Sector ^ecfdjd gefehett, we have seen Dr. H. — When 
two or more names stand in apposition, the last only 
requires (he characteristic^ ending of the oblique case: 
for example, (gmanuel *<mt'3 2Btrfe, the works of Ema- 
nuel Kant; ^ohtinit ®eorg £einricf> Leber's ©diriften, 
the writings of John George Henry Feder. When the 
surname is preceded by the term OOtt, which implies no- 
bility, the last Christian name takes the termination : as, 
ber 9?amc gitrl gtiebend/3 con 33tmgenrjeim, the name 
of Charles Frederick of Wangenheim ; baS #nbenfetT 
2Bi(l;eIllt ©offfvieb'guon 8dfcni|, the memory of Wil- 
liam Godfrey <le Leibnitz. A common substantive, 
being in apposition to a proper name, must be put in 
the same case : as, b.lg gefcen (S(irl'§ bfS jroolftm, JE6nt= 
()eS won ©djreebetl, Hie life of Charles the twelfth, king 
of Sweden. 

The names of countries, and places, admit the s in 
the genitive, but not n in the other cases; as £)etltfd>= 
limb's bll'.benCer 3ufrm&, the flourishing state of Ger- 
many. The dative and accusative are, therefore, like 
the nominative. Sometimes the dative may end in e, 
when the word is referred to the fourth declension : as, 
in bem col!reid?en ©eutfdjfonbe, in the populous coun- 
try of Germany. The article never can be prefixed to 
such names, unless an adjective, or participle, intervenes, 
as in the last example. The genitive is sometimes re- 
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presented by the preposition Don*: as, bie .S&nige 1)011 
(SltglanC, the kings of England, 

A male name may be converted inio a female, by the 
addition of the syllable innf : as, ^epnc ; bte £et)mntl, 
Heyue's wife, or daughter. Yet this U not a very ele- 
gant manner of conveying the idea, and is generally ex- 
changed for some.other mode of expression. 

We have hitherto spoken of the singular number of 
proper names; if a plural he wanted, it may, perhaps, 
in general, be recommended to form it, according to the 
gender and termination of the word, after one of the 
four declensions : namely, in feminines, after the first ; 
in masculines, ending in el, en, er, after the second ; in 
those in e and st {of more than one syllable), after the 
third ; and in the rest, after the fourth. But it is not 
to be denied, that frequently an uncouthness would be 
thus produced ; as, for example, if you were to say tic 
SBaCOne, bte ^rieftleije, the Bacons, the Priestleys. In 
such instances, it is better to have recourse to the letter 
a, as tfie index of the plural, though it is not a genuine 
German termination for that number. It has been once 
before called in aid, when we were speaking of cer- 
tain nouns substantive, ending hi a, in the second de- 
elensionj. Let us farther observe, that the plurals to be 
formed after the third declension, may be objected to for 
(his reason, that the termination en U liable to be mis- 
taken for the female ending, sometimes used instead 
of win: as, tie Sbeopbrafkn, for ^tjeo^raftinn, the 

* See p. 370. 

t This is, in some provinces, turned into en, as bte §ejl« 
tttn, Mrs. or Miss, Heyne. 

J Seep. 133. Obs. 2. 
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wife or daughter of Theophrastus ; bie ^eijnen, for 
•gjenittnit, t lie wife, or daughter, of Heync. I bave, 
therefore, suggested, in another place*, the expediency of 
referring (he w ords in st lo the fourth declension ; as, 
SSbeophraft, plur. tie 5£beepbnifte, the Theophrasti ; and 
of applying lo lliose, which have the singular in e, the. 
letter *, or rather na ; as, bis ©etbeng, bie $et)tlcm% 
the Got lies, the Heyue*. Most of the female names 
form their plural in en, conformably lo the first declen- 
sion ; those in o, by on: as, £>iann, griebetife, ©appho, 
plur, bte Stmten, tic gtiebetifen, bic ©app&cn. 

Every proper name may, like a common substantive, 
be lessened into a diminutive, by the addition of chen, or 
kin, (of which see ahovet): for example, (Sutkhen, lit- 
tle Charles; SnWtbim, little Diana. These diminu- 
tives belong all, without exception, to the second declen- 
sion of substantives, 

III. It may be remarked, that, wherever no article 
can be employed, the genitive case is generally characteri- 
zed by the letter s. This is to be seen in compound 
words : as, bf.3 EiebcSbiinb, the bond of love, instead of 
bag 23anb ber gicbe ; -gmlfgmittel, a means or expe- 
dient, from bdg^tttd, and bie £ulfe; baS 3irbcitSfjaug, 
the work- house, from bflS .giauS, and bte Arbeit; bet 
©ebuttStrtg, the birth-day, from bet Sdg, and bie ©C* 
butt; bie EuSlegmigStimft, the art of interpretation, 
from bte JEutlft, and bie Stuileguttg: and though it is 
not used in all compounds, yet in these and others, the 
power of the s is clearly distinguished. 

IV. Foreign words, which have been received into 

• Exercises, p. 16, note, 
f See p. 133. Obs. p. 

1*2 
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the German language, must be adapted to one of the 
four declensions; or take Hie s for their plural termina- 
tion*. 



SECTION IV. 

THE DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

Nouns adjective assume four different forms. 

THE FIRST FORM 

ii adverbial, that is to say, without a declinable termina- 
tion. In this form the adjective appears, when it is no,t 
placed before a substantive, nor preceded by an article, 
or a pronoun, 

THE SECOND FORM 

is made use of, when the adjective stands before a sub- 
stantive, without an article preceding. It is declined 
with three genders, in the singular number: the plural 
has only one termination, for all genders. These are the 
terminations : 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Maw:. few. F»t. 




Nom. tr, e, et. 


Nom. e. 


Gen. es, tr, es. 


Gen. er. 


Dat. em, tr, em. 


Dat. en. 


Acc. en, e, es. 


Acc. e. 



• The precept here given coincides with the notions of 
♦Juintilian, Inst. Or. 1, 5. Inde ilia qu/rstio oritur, an (Mem 
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is governed by the definite article, ber, We, 6flS; three 
genders in the singular. 



Singular. Plural. 



lime. Fern. 
Norn, e, f, 




Nom. en. 


Gen. en, en, 


en. 


Gen. en. 


Dat. en, en, 


en. 


Dat. en. 


Acc. 671, f, 




Acc. en. 



FOURTH FORM 



is preceded Ijy the indefinite article, tin, eilie, tin; or a 
possessive pronoun, asi mcin, meilte, meitl, my. 
Three genders in the singular. 



Singular 



Gen. 
Dat. 



First form. 

This is the original, of which the following are modi- 
fications. In that form the adjective always is seen, 

ralionc per earns duci externa, JW J n<lilra conw*iat.~~MXi 
autem placet Lidmam , ,,tw,u;>i >,,,■«,:, „uou .»,■„! natitur decor 
fn que potvrunl uhequt mod,; „,« indecenter efferti, 

J-3 
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when it is unconnected with any article, or pronoun, be- 
fore, or any substantive after it. 

As it is not declined, it wants the terminations, which 
serve for the purpose of inflection. Examples : gut, 
good; grog, great; Elein, little; t0% red ; reeifj, white. 
Jn this shape it remains, when it is put after a sub- 
stantive: as, (Sdfar flltg imfc- tapfer, Caesar prudent, 
agd brave. It is of no consequence, whether the sub- 
stantive be of the singular, or plural number ; the ad- 
jective, when placed after it, is invariable: for esampie, 
We JRomerfufett urtb fcmfcbflichttg, the Romans bold, 
and ambitious. The same after a verb : as, bet SRanH 
ifl gitt, the man is good ; bte gavbe heifjt rotl), the co- 
lour is called red ; eg ijt fait, it is cold. Nor does the 
number of the verb, singular or plural, make any dif- 
ference : as, fie ftrtb grog, they are great. 

Adjectives, in the first form, mostly terminate in con- 
sonants. Sorrfe end in the diphthongs an, eu, ey: as, jjrflll, 
grey ; trett, faithful ; fret), free ; and several in e, as blobe, 
bashful; batige, anxious; ertge, narrow; gefcrjVDinbe, 
quick ; bofc, bad, naughty, or angry ; rrubc, not clear, 
troubled. 

SECOND FORM. 

When the adjective is placed before the substantive, to 
which it belongs, without an article antecedent, it stands 
in this form, which is declined in the following manner: 

Plural. 

Norn. ©lite. 

Gen. ©uter. 

Dat. ©uteri. 

Acc. ©ute. 



Singular. 

Nom. ©uter, ©lite, @ute9. 

Gen. ©ureS, ©uter, ©itteg. 

Dat. ©tttem, ©uter, ©utem, 

Acc. ©uten, ©ute, ©ureS. 
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Examples : guto 2Bein, good wine ; gufe WHl&f, good 
milk ; guteS S3ter, good beer. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. When two or more adjectives are before Ihe same 
substantive, without an article preceding them, they 
ought all to submit to the second form, as in these ex- 
amples: gittcr, niter, rotfjer SQJctn, good, old, red wine; 
flute, fl'lge, frifcjje ^Rtld), good, sweet, fresh milk; guteS, 
jfettftf, bmuneS SBier, good, strong, brown beer. But 
iii the genitive and dative cases singular, and in the geni- 
tive plural, it often happens, that only the first adjective 
complies with (his mode of declension, and the other* 
adopt the termination en. This is admitted/ with the 
intention of avoiding a disagreeable repetition of e>, em, 
er. For instance, gen. sing. guff. 3, flit en, rotkn 9Bet= 
neS; guter,fugen3)Wcb; dat. s iiig.gutem,|tarfen,6riiu= 
net! JBtere; gen. pi. guteralfert 3Beme. The ending n 
ii, 111 the adjective, even, sometimes, displaced by en, 
when only a substantive, in s, follows: as.gufctl £l)eil§, 
iaa great degree; (inter It I£hciIS, on the olfter band ; 
metftert 5£betl§, for the most part ; gr&ften SE&eiiS, for 
tlie greatest part ; trjtfcrtgen galtS, in a contrary' case ; 
fotgenbert SEageS, the day following ; ten erffen 3un uer= 
Widjtttetl 3a$re8, the first of June of last year; guten 
SBtvitfjcS, of good cheer; trocfenen guge§, with a dry. 
foot; fteljctlbcn gllgeS, wilhout loss of lime; aftett Ur= 
fprungeg, of old original ; eine art rwtlenen 3euge§, a 
kind of worsted. The repetition of er is less objec- 
tionable, than that of es; and I think it preferable to iln 
iteration of en : as, gut«, f lifer, frifcfjet SR itd), better 
than guter, fufen, frtf^cn SKildj, In the following ex- 
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ample, en would certainly be less pleasing to tlie ear: 
eineSReiijcreotitfliiigenberSeutfdjer SSetfe, a series of 
harmonious German verses ; Ucterfefeungm alter ©rte= 
djifdjer unt> gateinifdjer (Sdtriftfteller, translations of an- 
cienl Greek and Latin antliors: in which, if en be sub- 
stituted for er, in £etitfd)cn, ©riectjifcrjen, Sateintfchen, 
tbe harmony of I lie sentence is diminished. Tlie er 
should not be unnecessarily removed, as is sometimes 
done: 9iad) SBeba guten ainteitung, after the good pre- 
ceptsof Beda; mit bcmeg SSrtterS guttgen grlaubnif, 
with your father's kind permission ; urn 'itmalie'nS fcbo= 
mn ©ejialt Widen, for the sake of Amelia's beautiful 

countenance; 3tl«|i'8 rodfen Gmtwbniing eingebenf, 
mindful of Alcest's wise admonition : where it should be, 
guter, gutiger, fcbonet, rotifer.— The termination en be- 
longs to the third and fourth tonus, so that, when it is 
any where else adopted, an intermixture of the forms 
may be said to take place. It is not unusual to see it 
employed in Ibe vocative case : as, ttebcn Scute, good 
people, for (tebt Stllft'. 

2. U is doubtful, whether after the following plurals : 
flOe,aU; roenige, few; mebrere, many, several; etltche, 
some ; eintge, some ; mandje, several ; fo%, such ; ft Is 
Wge, such— the adjectives ought lo be placed in tbe se- 
cond, or in the subsequent, forms. And it is to he re- 
marked, that, in the nominative and accusative cases, the 
second form is generally used, after etrttge, etltcbe, ttWe, 
roenige, mandje, mebrere; and after oUe, felbige, folcfce, 
it may he uscdf.: hut in the genitive and dative, the ter- 

• For this practice Wieland, and other good authorities, 
may be quoted. The irregularity would be done away by 
understanding a personal pronoun, hetore the vocative : as, 
3'&rlie!?enCeute. 

t Wieland forms all the cases of the plural in en, after flfff. 
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initiation en, of the other' forms, should always be pre- 
ferred. Examples: 

Plural. 

Norn, (jjinigegute Scute, some good people. 
Gen. Griniger gutcn Scute, of some 
Dat. (jinigen gutcn Seute, to some 
Acc. dinige gufe Scute, some good people. 

Noin. 5£Ue gute 95Jetifd)ett, all good men. 

Geo. JCHet guten 9Kenfd)en, of all - ■ 
Dat. gutcn Sftcnfcben, to all 

Acc 3£Ue gufc Sffienfdjen, ail good men. 

3. Words that a»c not declined, such as adverbs, some 
adjectives, and most of the cardinal numbers, have no 
influence upon the adjective. When, therefore, after 
such words, it is followed by a substantive, it will appear 
in the second form. Forexample: sing, raasc. feijtgu^ 
tet 2Sein, very good wine ; pi. fej)E gutc •Uiettfdjttt, vtrj 
good men ; sing. fern. etTOflS frtttc SDftlc$t, some cold 
milk ; sing, neul, vie! VueiffcS S3rot, a great deal of, (or 
iinicli), white bread ; nxnig fiarEeS' Siier,' a small quan- 
tity of, (or liitle), strong beer. * Plural, with numerals: 
jWfltlitfl trtpfete SJtdmieV, twenty brave men ; ;chn fd)6ne 
grauen, len handsome women; Viet (feme ^infect, four 
Httle children. Sing, and pi. queries, bunt e§ papier, all 
hinds of variegated paper ; aUerter; fd)6ne @adjen, all 
sorts of fine things. The same with ttUerljimb, all kinds ; 
mimcfjeEleV), several kinds. 

THIRD FORM. 

When the definite article, or a pronoun demonstrative, 
relative, inlerrogative, or the adjectives jeber, jetroeber, 
jeglicbet, mandjer, go before, 
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It is thus delined : 

1. With the definite Article. 

Norn. Set gute, tic gute, b«8 gute. 

Gen. Se3 guten, bet guten, bes guten. 

Dat. Scm guten, ber guten, bem guten. 

Ace. ©en guten, bie gute, bag gute. 

Plural. 

. Nom. Sie guten. 

Gen. Set guten. 

Dat ; Sen guten. 

AccI ©ie guten. 

Examples : nom, bet gute 9)iann, the good man ; 
bie gutejrau, the good woman; bag gUteJtinb, the 
good child j gen. beS guten SftanrteS, toer guten gran, 
leg guten .EinbeS, ac. 

2. With a pronoun Demonstrative. 
Singular. 

Nom. Siefet gute, biefe gute, biefeS gute* 
Gen. StefeS guten, biefet guten, biefeS guten. 
Dat. Siefemgufen, biefet guten, biefemguten. 
Ace. Siefen guten, biefe gute, fctefeS gute. 

Plural 
Nom. SUfe guten. 
Gen. Siefcrguten, 
Dat. Stefen guten. 
Ace. Siefe guten. 
Examples: Siefet gute ©ot)n, this good sou; biefe 
gute SEodjter, this good daughter ; biefet) gute jftnb, 
this good child, See. 
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3. With a Pronoun Relative, or Interrogative. 
Singular. 

Nom. aBeldjer gute, rocldie gute, rcelcbeS gulf. 
Gen. SSeldieS guten, weidjer guten, weldieS gufen. 
Dat. SBeMjem guten, raetdier gufen, wetnjetnguten. 
Acc. SBeMjen guten, weldje gute, meldjeg gute. 

Plural. 

Nom. SBelclje guten. 

Gen. * ffieldjcr guten. 

Dat. Sffieldjen guten. 

Acc. Seiche guten. 
Examples: SSJeldjet gute 3Ramt, which good man; 
roeldjc gute grati, which good woman; vcclrfic^ gute 
JEinb, which good child, &c— ©efdjtr, like which, in 
English, is used both in a relative, and interrogative 
signification. 

^ 4. B%A the Adjectives jeber, jebrceber, iegltdjer, sig- 
nifying each, every. 

Singular. 

Nom. Setcr gute, jebe gute, jebeS gute. 
Gen. 3efce8 guten, jeber guten, jebeS gufen. 
Dat. 3efem guten, jebev guten, jebem guten. 
Acc. 3tben guten, jebe gute, jebeS gute. 

Examples: Seber gute 9JJann, every good man ; jebe 
gute glMU, jebeS gute .ftinb, &c. In the same maimer, 
jebnxbet, jebroebe, jebroebeS, and jeglidjer, jeglicbe, jeg= 
lictjeg, every one ; manner, many a— (man, woman, &c. 
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OBSERVTAIONS. 

1. The demonstrative pronouns, as" many as there 
are, (see the following chapter), govern llie adjective in 
this form. Of relatives and interrogatives tliere are 
none, which can be joined with an adjective, besides the 

2. Some participles, which are used in a .demonstra- 
tive sense, seem to have Hie same power, before Hie ad- 
jective. Of this description are: befiigt, aforesaid ; 
fulgent), following; gcbadft, aforementioned. For ex- 
ample: SSefiigtei- atfe SOIaim, th? said old man ; gebad)= 

tf-5 TtCUe $auf>, t lie new bouse mentioned; fotgetlbfS 
fd)6ne SBerf, the following beautiful work. Sing. nom. 
Sefrgtct atfe OHaim, the said old man; gen. befit gtt§ 
alten 9Ranne3, ofthe said old man; dat. Jjefagtcmolten 
Marine, to—; act. befagten attm STOann, the said old 
man. Plural, nom. befagte at ten Planner, thesaidold 
men ; gen. befagtet ulten SRimner, of — ; dat. befagfen 
alten SStdimeni, to—; acc. befagte ulten SRatmcr, the 
said old inei). Set. 

FOURTH FORM. 

This form takes place after the indefinite article, after 
numerals, which are declined, after th.j negative adjec- 
tive Eein, none; and after pronouns personal, and pos- 
sessive. The inflection is as follows : 

1, With the Indefinite Article, and some Numerals. 
Singular. 

Nom. gin gutetr, eine flute, tin guteS. 
Gen. (girteS guten, etner guten, eine§ fluten. 
Dat. @inem guten, einer guten, einem guten. 
Acc. girten guten, eine gute, ein guteS 
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Examples : @in guter SKiUW, a good man j cine gute 
gran; ein guteS Stint. Gen. <&neg guten 9)fanneS, &c 

There is no plural to Hie indefinite article. Il serves 
also for Hie numeral one, anil, as such, is declined In the 
same manner. 01' the oilier numerals, JltCi), two, and 
tier;, three, arc only declined, in the genitive aud dative, 
when put before adjectives, in this manner : 

Plural. 

Gen. 3tt)Crjer (brewer) guten, of two (three) good, for 
instance, people, 

Dat. 3n>«w (bmjen) gtitert, to— 

Note. The word beifce, both, may be considered as a 
numeral : and the adjective, after it, be inflected accord- 
ing to the fourth form, 

2. With the Negative !et«, none. 

Nom. .Rein guter, feine gute, fein guteS. 

Gen. Seines guten, feiner guten, EeineS guten. . . 

Dat, Setnem guten, feiner guten, feinem guten. 

Ace Setnen guten, feine gute, Eeih guteS. 

Pfarof. 

Nom. Seine gutert. 
Gen. Seiner guten. 
Dat. Setnen guten. 
Acc. Seine gutttu 
Examples: Sein guter 3Jiann, no good man ; .feine 
gute gtfltti fein guteS Sfnt> f &c 
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3, With a Penonal Pronoun. 

Singular. 

Nom. 3* armet, 3* «mt, 3d) armeS. 
Gen. (nut usual, in tlie personal pronouns). 
Dat. SERtr armen, 9Jfir armen, 2Ril armen. 
Acc. gRid) Minen, SBidjarme, 5fRid) arme*. 

Piwra/. 
Nom. ©it armen, 
Gen, (not used). 
Dat. Uns armen. 
Acc. Ung armen. 
The same with the other personal pronouns, £>u, 
thou; er, he; fie, she. 

Enamples : 3<*) dWXtl SfRann, I poor mail ; 3d) arme 
grail, 1 poor woman ; 3d) armed Aim), I poor child, &c. 

4. Wi(A « Poueuive Pronoun. 

Singular. 

Nom. 9Rein guter, meine gute, meinguteS. 

Gen. WeincS guten, meiner guten, meineS guten. 

D*t. SMeinem guten, meiner guten, metnem guten, 

Acc. Sffieinen guten, meine gute, meinguteS. 

Plural. 
Nom. 9tteine guten. 
Gen. SDitinet guten. 
Dat. SJIetnen guten. 
Acc. SWetne flUtetl, 
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The *ame with the other possesses; as, befn, thy; fein, 
his, its; iljr, her; unfer, our ; lu«, jour; ihr, their. 



ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE ADJECTIVES. 

I. When the adjective, in the fir*! form, ends in tt or 
«r, the e, before / and r, is in (he other forms, generally, 
thrown out, for instance : 6bel, noble, 

td.fvrm, tbler, tbte, ebleS. 

Gen. ebleS, eb(er, eblee, Jcc. 

3d form, bet eble, bieebte, baS tble. 

Gen. beg ebttit, toertbler, beS eblen, &c 

Mhjorm, tin ebler, tint tble, tin eblee. 

G^it. ttrteScblert, finer eWtn, eineS tblett, 

In the same manner: Sauter, pure, unmixed, 
srf form, Idufter, Iautre, lautreg. 

Gw. lautteS, iaittret, lautrtS, Sec. 
3d form, ber (autre, bit (autre, bag (autre, Sec, 
4th form, ttnlautrer, tint (autre, tin lautreg. 
Frequently the r, which remains, is put before I and 

r, when the termination is inn; as, eSelr?, instead of eb* 

lert, lantern, instead of lautren. 

II. The terminations of some adjectives are not per- 
fectly ascertained, and settled, chiefly of those that end 
i» kh, icht, ig ; which syllables are often promiscuously 
employed, in the same words : for example, blumtO,, 6ttt 
mid), Mumid)t— though some grammarians maintain, 
that a distinction ought to be made between those syl- 
lables. Namely ig, or if A, relates to Hie matter, or sub. 
stance, of which a thing consists, or is marie; and icht 
signifies similitude, or resemblance : as, Mumifl, or bit* 
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mid), flowery, full of flowers; blumicl)t, flower-like, re- 
sembling .flowers— thus, !up'~erij), coppery, containing 
copper; fupfericbt, coppery, resembling copper, like 
copper. 

III. Some adjectives are never declined, and others 
only, when an article, or pronoun, is before them. Of 
the first description are, those ending in fey : as, einerfer;, 
of one kind, or of the same kind ; jiDeierlevj, of two 
kinds; bteierle", of three kinds ; Bterolcw, of fimr kinds, 
&c; atterlei), of all kinds ; mancberifl), of several kinds, 
ttielerlei), of many kinds -add to these, dtlerbanb, of all 
kinds, of all sorts ; and the word einattber, one another, 
each other; etroaS, something of, some. Examples: 
CtrsaS JBiet, some beer; alledei) 2Bttn, wine of various, 
C, iu, >m ; cmernuno isacptn, ibiogs 01 an Riniia ; mx 
einonbet, with one another. Of the second class are, 

, gatti, all, whole; hrtltt, half. 'Examples: without an ar- 
ticle, or pronoun, gatti £>euffd)Ianb, a" Germany, or 
whole Germany; fjalb grunfreid), half Fiance, that is, the 
half of France: with an article, or pronoun, ber ganjC 
©lumm, the whole tribe, gm, beS ganjen <5tamme§, &c. 
biefe gnnse <£tnbt, this whole town; mem gan^S ©orf, 

my whole village ; bi< fjulfcc Selt, half the world. 

IV. The adjectives ml, much, and roenig, little, are 
frequently used in the tirst or adverbial form, before 
»ut.slanlives: as, vncl 2iicin, much wine; roenig SBeirt, 
little wine ; instead of tticUt, iveuiger, SEBein. So iu the 
other genders, otel SOiild), roenig 3Jiild), much milk, little 
milk ; instead of Bide, wtniflt ; triel JBter, roenig SJier, 
much beer, little beer; instead of oteleS, WenigeS. This 
does not correspond witli the rule, yet it is justified by 
usage. It is particularly common iu raemg, which is left 
in its adverbial state, though a preposition should go 
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before: as, mft roetlig ©elb, with little money. SSfe!, 
after a preposition, is E enerally declined, but not always : 
SJlit fctel Iffltgm bid) anjufthnun, with many eyes to be- 
hold tliee; where ctelen ought lo have been put, instead 
of t)iet". When I lie definite article, tir any pronoun, 
stands before these adjectives, they must be declined: 
as, brtS Dtete ©elb, the great quantity of money ; g«n. 
beS oielcrt ©elbeS, &c. 

biefeS uide ©elb, this great quantity of money ; 

mem DieleS ©elb, my great quantity of money; 

bn§ njenige ©elb, the small quantity of money; 

jetieS trettige ©etb, that small quantity of money ; 

betn roentgen ©elb, thy small quantity of money, &c. 

Whenever any grammatical irregularity can be ob- 
viated, it should be done. Therefore, where these ad- 
jectives may be brought to comply with the general rules, 
it will be right to subject them lo such laws. It is not 
wrong to say, roentgen ©elb, tieleg ©elb, instead of roes 
nig, uiel ; mit roenigem ©elbe, instead of mtt roenig; 
and the former mode of expression should be preferred, 
upon the principle of grammatical accuracy.— SBenig, 
■with the indifiiiile article liefore it, is not declined, nor 
is the article, joined with it, inflected: as, eilt wetlig 
SBcin, a Utile wiive ; mtt etn wenig SBetn, with a liitie 
wine ; itm etn roenig SBetnS roillen, for the sake at a 
little wine. It has the declinable termination, alter lhat 
article, when it is Koeil as a substantive : as, tin SBertigeS, 
a small quantity. — {Bid and VOCllig, sometimes govern the 
genitive ca-e : as, S3iel 2ioIt(6, a great multitude of peo- 
ple ; oiet SBtefjtev a great number of cattle ; wetlig 2Bafs 

• This ia a quotation from Herder. 
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f««, » """11 quantity » f waler - T"' 9 is ralher a " ao ' 
tiqualoil mode of shaking ; but U is not uncommon to 
use ttio'e words. .fl/ir«r U» genitive case, in the following, 
and similar phrases : 68 giefct btt gottlofetl Seilte sieU, 
there is r. great iiunilier of wicked people; eg finb tl!fc= 
fer oiel, ilieie ar« many of us; eS finb iljrer rcenig, there 
are fi-W of them. The words, bcr gotttoftTl SeUtE, tttl= 
fet, ihrer, are. genitive eases, governed by »icl ancl voentg. 
In a question, Diet anil njetlig must naturally be placed 
before the genitive : as, rote tie! finb ihrer, how many 
are theie of them? wit roemfl ftnb ifjrcr'J how few are 
there of them 1— What has been said of Diet and rpenig, 
applies, in every particular, to their comparatives, rrteljr, 
more, and voemger Jess. These also stand adverbially, 
•riii the first form, before substantives, and have tb« 
same latitudes, and the same limitations, as the former. 
58l«hr ©etb, more money, and wertiget ©etb, less money ; 
instead of meftteg, iKntgeteS. And like the others, 
they occasionally govern the genitive case: as, foldjet 
geute mehr, more such people ; ttnfer finb meljr, there 
are more of us ; tfjrer finb roenfger, there are fewer of 
them : where, foldjet fteutt, Utlfet, iljter, are genitive 
c»e». 

V, Common adjectives are sometimes used in the 
first, when they should be in one of the other forms: 
for instance, fdjort SBetter, fine weather, instead of 
fo>Sne$2Bettet; ein gtog ©lud 5 , a great piece of luck, 
instead of ein gtof eS ©lucf : eirt retfeenb 2fieife, a charm 
jng woman, instead of ein teifcenbeS 2B«t> ; eirt gut 
®Io8 SBein, a good glass of wine, for ein jjuteS ©laS 
SBeirt. But this is fundamentally wrong, and must not 
be imitated. Neither the authority of individuals, nor 
custom, are sufficient to vindicate it. 
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V[. Wifeo two adjectives, of llie same ending, are be- 
fore one substantive, the termination of ttie lirst is some- 
times, for the sake of brevity, suppressed: em rotfjs 
Itnb tcdgeS ®e\i&)t, a red and white face, for em VOtljeS 
unb roeifieS ; ^erfunerj matin* tmb jfetblidjen (Sefetjtechf eg, 
persons of the male and female sex, for rminnUdjert ; eitl 
gen&fp Itttb arkitfjmer SKenfij, a contented, and indus- 
trious man, for genitgfamer ; btevjs unb fupfer ttrtigeS 
@rj, ore containing lead and copper, for bteijarttges; tin 
gram= unb forgenfveieS ©erauttj, a mind tree from grief 
and sorrow, for gramfrcieS. This abbreviation should 
not be unnecessarily adopted; but in pariicidnr situa- 
tions, it U convenient, and sounds well. It is also to be 
met with in nouns substantive, as tSeniigs urib !trlieit= 
fdmfcit, coutenlment aud industry, for ®etlugfamfdt; 
and generally indicated by the sij'n of hyphen (s). The 
Spaniards use a similar mode of contraction. 

VII. All participles share in the nature of adjectives. 
Tbcy are capable of (he same modifications, according 
to four forms and subject to the same laws. They will 
be treated of, in a subsequent part of this Grammar. 

VIII. Adjectives *uay be converted into substantives. 
This is either done eUiplicauj, or abstractedly. 

1. Ellipticalltf, when a substantia is understood. 
Examples: ber Seutfdje, (supply SRanr) the German, 
native of Germany; bet ©elefjtte, (supply Sttflnn) the 
learned man, the scholar; -ber SSeife, (supply Sftamt), 
the wise man; ber Settroeife, the philosopher; bet 
2iebffe, or ber ®eltebte, (sup. SMann), the beloved man 

the lover; (ber fiiebfiC also signifies the husband; bie 

• giebfte, the wife); ber SDbcrftc, (sup. 9Kan«3, the. man 
highest in command, the colonel; ber ©efanbte, (sup. 
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SRittin), the man sent, the ambnssadmir; ber JBebiente, 
for S3etiencnbe,(-=i'p.?Wiinn), the waiting mas the man 
servant: ber Stfifenbe, (-»]•• StontO, in.wii.Tj bet 
gScnwmbte, (*up. 9Ro«n)- ""' '" a " lh * rrf » lion I 

ber JBcEannte, (sup. SRnim), »»■ man. with- whom we are 
acquainted, the acquaintance. T>it ©tfcSne, (sup. grfltt, 
orgr.iuengpftfon), Ihe firir lady, *e fair ««*J Ml ©e* 
(tcbte/Oi 8ftb|ie / (™p.SMU, or graucnSptrfon), ide bo 
loved woman; bie SBefannte, (sup. £r.iu, »r gruuertS* 
perfon), the innate acquaintance; bie ifcrroanbte, (sup. 
grauenSperfen), >>.*■ fenmle relation. 2Ja§©rope, (sop. 
SBffen, beiriL'). Ihatwhith is great; ba§ ©d)5ne, ("'P- 
OBefen), ihmt which i< beautiful ; bag ISrbflbene, ihat 
which is sublime ; bo* ©He, that which is noble. -Th. se 
aubslantive*. in ih.-ir mode of declension, remain hahle 
to the llirt-c last f»rms of adjective* j namely, when no 
article is before Ihem. Ihey f«ll«w the second term : for 
example, in the plural, ©eltfcttt, gen. ®elef)tter, dat, 
©Clcbrten, ace. ©tleljrit. When the definite article, or 
a pronoun demonstrative, &c. precedes, the Ihifd : as, 
sm».n"m ber jBebimte, Hie servant, gen. beg Sjebicnten, 
dat. bom SSebientm, aec bm JBebtenten. Piur. iwm. 
bie JBebieitten, u<«. bet ajebieufen, dat. bett ffiebtenteri/ 
acc. bte ffiebienteil. Aiier the indefinite article, or a 
urnnoun possessive, &c. Hie fourth form : as, sing. nom. 
mein ifitfannter, "'y man acquaintance, gen. mcitteS 
ffiefanttten, dat. meinera Sefannten, acc. meinen Sie= 
f<mnten. Thus in tlie feminine gender: sing. nom. 
meine JBeEonnte, my woman acquaintance, gen. mctner 
JBefannten, dat. mefnet JEefcmnten, ace meine fflcs 
fannte. Pi«r. nom. metne 3fie!>mnlen, gen. metner S3fc» 
lannten, dat. meinen JBefarmten, acc. metne 85***W* 
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tetl. In this manner all sucli words are lo be in^'ee!^(l• 
But 

2. Those which become substantives abstractedly, 
are differently treated. They represent the quality of 
the adjective abstracted, that means, as an object of it- 
self. Dot as an, adjunct In another: lor instance, bc3 
8}[dl], tlie quality of blue, the colour blue; Ci§ $?ei]j, 
the colour white ; bag SfttmC, Hie quality of round, ro- 
tundity, or a round substance. They arise out of the 
first form, the article in the neater gender being pre- 
fixed; and are varied after the second, or fourth declen- 
sion of substantives: as, sing, Horn. bag 951 Ut, gen. beg 
SBIaug, dat. rjsm gjlau, acc. bn§ fgiav., & c . SJieleS, 
the neuter, in the second form of stct, much, is used as 
a suhstanlive, and si"»'^<-' a r. rr »t deal WiT«f« 

( - „ _ t, — «.»hi>»/ aces 

tlidjt SSiclW ItfOt, to read a (Treat deal (i. t. In attend 
ranch to reading), but not lo read a great quantity, or 
variety. 



SECTION V. 

THE COMPARISON O* ADJECTIVES. 

Qualities assigned to persons, or things, may exist 
in them, in a certain gradation ; for which reason the 
adjectives, which are words, denoting qualities, are said 
to be capable of degrees of comparison. 

The comparison, in grammar, is generally effected by 

• Wielantl (Agathon, vol. i. p. 69), savs incorrectly, (Vine 
iSeiitnli, for, fflne gtebtentrlt. Herder errs in the same 
manner, saying, i6m®d>fne, for€*MItTI. 3"|ir. 2SlJttitr, 
vol. i, p. 123. 
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two degrees, one of them, contain inn the idea more, and 
«al!eri the Comparative; and the oilier, expressing the 
notion matt, an>i denominated the Superlative. 

These decrees are in German, as in 1 n^li-li, produced 
by the addition o'f certain teller*, or syllables, to the ad* 
jet lives; namely, Ihe contna relive by thai of r, or er, 
and < lit- superlative In iliat of tt, or est. 

This is analogous lo the English language, and will bt 
easily understood by the reader. If, for instance, in 
Ent>]i>h, the comparative decree uf bold is In be funned, 
il Hill he done l>y adding er to it, boldrr ; and if the su- 
perlative is required, the addition of e»t "ill answer that 
purpose, buldttt. It would be the same in German. 

THE COMPARATIVE DECS BE. 

Rule. Take Hie a.ljective in its first form (see Declen- 
aion of Adjei-lives), and add to it it; or r only, when it 
ends in r: you wilt then have the comparative degree of 
the first form. Examples: fd)6ll, haudsome, compa- 
rative, fd)6ner, handsomer; engc, narrow, comparative, 
«H9€r, narrower. 

OBSBBVATIONS. 

]. The vowels a i 0, U, are, in the comparative de- 
gree, changed into Ihe diphthongs d, 5, U : as, arm, 
poor, compar. fl'nner, poorer; grog, great, compar. gr6* 
fier, greater; furi, short, compar. futjet, shorter; jimg, 
young, compar. juttger, younger. Ha, remains unal- 
tered : as, ritul), compar. Wither, Tiie following words 
are likewise exempt from the transmutation: a) fl3I«0, 
bunt, fabl, falfcb, froh, flerabe, flefdjtanf, ilatt, bofel. 
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1aS)l, Fatg/fnopp, la&m, lafj, (weary), [oS, (loose), lofe, 
(wanton, frolicksome), matt, morfdj, nutft, platt, plump, 
rob, rimb, fadjt, fanft, fa«, fdjlaff, fdjlanf", fiarr, ftotj, 
fttaff, flumi>f, fotf, SOU. 6.) Tiiose which end in kaft 
and tarn : as, lafier&aft, tugmbljaft, furebtfam. c.) Tiic 
participles; and such as are sliarwd like participles, 
though they cannot be deduced from existing verbs. Of 
this description are : abgtfdjmacfi, bejflbtt, bdatmt, bt* 
tagt, betranbett, bewanbt, gttooflert, oenregen, ttetbamm t, 
Serbian, tterbafjit, Berrudjt, njerfdjlagen, serroanbt, t) OU > 
fommen, mo&Ibabenb. 

2. Adjectives, which end in el, cast away Hie e before . 
/, in the comparative degree: as, ebel, noble, compar. 
eblet, (for ebel«r), more noble ; butlftl, dark, compar. 
tuttfier, (for burtfeler), darker. A similar omission ofteu 
takes place in those, ending in en and er: as, trwfen, 
dry, compar. frotJrter, (for trotfcner), more dry; offen, 
open, compar. offncr, (for offencr), more open; colls 
Fommen, perfect, compar. wllfommner, ( fo ' ootlEommee 
net); bitter, bitter; eompar.bittrer; tapfer, biave.cora- 
paa, tapfret. But in Ihese, Ihe elision of the « b not 
necessarily required, and need nol be practised, except 
for some particular reason in composition. 

3. Tin- comparative degree is subject to the four forms 
of adjectives. «.) The first, or adverbial : as, $omer 
tfl fdjjncr fllS SSfrfltl, Homer is more beautiful than 
Virgil; bfeed)TOe|teri|t alter aI5 bet Sruber, tbe sister 
is older than the brother; boS it tab ifl roeifcr o!0 bet 
SBater, Ihe child is more wise than the father. £>ie SH5= 
tntt nurett maditigcr &tt bie ©rktfien, the Rr.mans wen 
more p.Hvi-r'ul ihau the Grecians. In these example*, 
the comparative stands in the first form, an being neither 
preceded by an article, uor followed by a substantive. 
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b.) The second fttttri, before a substantia, without an ar- 
ticle, or protionu, antecedent The terminations er, r, 
es. arc adoed to Hie Brst form : as, ship. num. febonetet, 

future, icbinercS; gr^gcrcr, grefiere, gtogereS ; gen. 
gEtf;e;e3, gr'fitver, flrcgevcS ; dat. grajietem, gtogetet, 
gtJfietem; acc. grcfiren, grfljiere, gr6^ere6. Plur. num. 
gtipi'vc, pn* groperer, dat. gtojSeten, acc gt&fiete. Ex- 
ample* : Sn avumii; .ju (letter! ifl gropercr SRuljm (gtof= 
fere <£$rt-gr£f w& ©lucf), ate tetd) imb laftetbaft ju 
lebeit, l« die in poverty is greater glorj (greater bouour- 
greater happiness) than to live rich and vicious. Die 
(Sngiiinbcv finb gtofiete Settle alg tie granjofen, the En- 
glish ate talkr .people tliaj> the French. Here is the se- 
cond form, because a substantive follows, c) The third 
form, with the definite article, or a pronoun demonstra- 
tive, or relative, preceding. In this manner: sing. nom. 
bet feboncre, die fdiontre, bug [djonere; gen. *>.t§ febones 
ten, ber fcb&ntren, be§ feboneten ; dat. bem fd)&neten, 
bet fdjoneten, bem fdjoneten; acc. ben fcheneren, bie 
fd)£nete, bag fdjonetc. Plur. nom. tote fdi&neren, gen. 
bet fdjSttaren, dat. ben fdj&neten, acc. bie fdj&neren. Ex- 
ample: Set 9t&geie5Kann, the greater man; bie gt&fiete 

gtUlt, the greater woman ; btfS gr&fj ete .Stub, the greater 
child. Stefer fdjonete SRatm, biefe fdjonete gtau, bit* 
feS fctjonere AitiC. it.) The fourth form, with the inde- 
finite article, or a personal, and possessive, pronoun, 

going before i sing. nom. ein grofieret, eine gt&fjere, em 
gtogeteS ; eineS gtofieten, etnet gtejieren, eincS gt&fs 
feren; dat. cittern gmfseten, etner grrjfieren, einem gtof= 
feren: acc. emen gt&fkten, tint gr&fiere, tin gt&fieteS. 
Eor exau.pl* : @S ift ein gt&getet Sinlufi, etne§ gteunbeS 
femubt wetben, abS »ieler @«dfee, it is a greater loss 
to be deprived of a friend, than of many treasures. 
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Thus in the oilier genders: «ne gr&gere ^mutfdgtmg, 
a greater mortification, fern.— etn gr&gereg Ungl£l(f, a 
greater misfortune, neuter. 

4. iu'the additional remarks oh the adjectives, ait er- 
rour bas boen noticed, which consist in using the firat, 
or adverbial form, where a declinable form ought to be 
employed, The same iuaccuracy ii to he met with, in 
the comparative degree ; for instance, fch&iur ^Better, 
instead *f fdjorwreS SSetter, finer weather; (in gr&feE 
<3jlillf, for cin gregertS ©tud?, a greater piece of luck. 
That thia is decidedly wroug, has betn before observed, 

5. Of those adjectives, which are irregular in their 
comparison, and those, which do not admit the termina- 
tions of llio comparative degree, an account will b* giveit 
in the additional remarks, 

THE SUPBRMTIYE PEOBEE, 
little. Add a, or Ht, to the first form of adjectives; 
this raises (hem to ibj superlative degree ; as, fcfc&rt, fins,, 
super!, fyfaft, finest j grflfl, jwt, » Hpfi r|, gu-M, 
greatest. . ft 

OBBERVAT10KS, 

t. The vowels ft, o, ii, are changed into the dipb, 
lliongs a, 6, A, with the esetiptiotis, adduced in tlw com. 
jmrui iv-.' degree, Obs, I, i - 

2. TV adjectives in t, b, ch,f, s, I, m, n,-n4,r, iotm 
Jba superUtive U*> as, flefsb«|«bf, #'i|i.^|f*i?fn»»(t: 

Wfc «i»p. Wefts |w&, «p' Nwlw, wp-ilim* 

lidjft, fcbfltf, mp. ft&flfffh fi'S* "tip, Mi im:;!.. tup. 

iioigft i famnt, mp. f*ntal(l i furttjtfAttt, wp. fwfWrKmft; 
fdj&tt, *up. fdjunfl; cdtjettb, sup, HUltltpfij btfKr, wp. 

B 
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fjeiterft. — Thos« which end in e, divest themselves uf 
this letter, after b and g: as, herfce, sup. fjerbft; engf, 
■up. CHgfL 

3. Those in an, ra, ey; and in d, k, le, ck,ff, U, mm, 
mt, rr, pf, s or u, sch, »t, t, z, make llie supei lative de- 
gree in est- For example ; Mail, sup. blauefl ; Mil, sup. 
neue|t; fretj, sup. fretjeft; rcilb, sup. retlbeft; rob, sup. 
robeji; fdjlanf, sup. fd)Ianf<ft; ftarf, sup. ftdrfetf; bid*, 
•up. birfefi; fchlaff, sup. fdjlaffefl; toll, sup. tottejl; 
bumm, sup. btimmejt ; burtrt, sup. bunnefl ; burr, sup. 
tturrefi: jiumpf, sup. fiumpfefi; fu|, sup. fiifefr; grof, 
sup. gr&jjeft; mor-fd), sup. morfajeft; feft, sup. fefrefi; 
hart, sup. battel! ; lurj, sup. furjcfl. But in these also, 
the t, before ft, is frequently thrown out: as, bet 

biimmfit, ber bunnfie, ber fhJrfjte, ber breftfie. lu par- 
ticiples it must be removed : as, ber gebilfcetjte SRenfcE), 
the most civilized man. 

4. When st precedes the termination of the superla- 
tive, est is sometimes changed into t. This is done in 
the word (JfOfj, great ; of which the superlative is ex- 
pressed by grof t, instead of grifjeft ; in the third form, 
btr fltifjte, the greatest, for grijgeffe. The same con- 
traction may be observed in other adjectives, though not 
so commonly : as in fug, sup. third form, bet f 11 fife, the 
•weetest, forfiifiefle; blag , sup. ber blafjfe, the palest, 
for bEafitjie ; but it is not to be commended. Set befte, 
the best, which is now the established superlative of gut, 
good, (see Aielung's Orthogr. p. 289), " contracted from 
fcfft fie, befjte. The superlative of words ending in isck, 
is supposed to be rendered less disagreeable to the ear, 
by •ubstituting t for e*t; as of Bieljifch, beastly, tup. 
third form, bet tJtehlfdjte, the most beastly, for bet 
tnthifdjefte; of bdutif<b, clownish, bet baurifdjte, for 
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fcthirifdje jie ; biibifcb, rascally, ber bsif>Ifd)te. But even 
by such means, words of that description cannot bf 
made tolerable; and it is best, if possible, to supersede 
them. 

5. The superlative degree is, like the comparative, 
susceptible of the four forms of inflect ion ; though most 
frequently used in the third, with the definite article : as, 
bet [ibonfie, the handsomest; tcr neitefie, the newest; 
gen. beS fd)6nfftn, beSrteuejten; dat. bem fcrjonjlen, btm 
IKUeflen, &c. See tlie declension of adjectives. Next 
to the third, the first, or adverbial, form is often em- 
ployed ; or to speak more properly, a sublitute for that 
form. This consists in the dative case singular, of the 
third form, with the word am prefixed : as, am fdjovtfren, 
cm Iteutfiett. The following phrases, it isfit&tt, it it 
newett, would be expressed by, eS ift dm fcbonflen, una 
ufucften. This circumlocution is to be thus explained. 
%m, is put for, an bem : an being a preposition, which 
denotes on, nearest, or next to; and tent, the dative of 
the definite article: consequently, am f(f)6nflen literally 
signifies next to that, which is finest ; and afterward* 
simply marks the superlative degree, in its first form, 
without any collateral meaning. It will be useful to 
subjoin a few examples : ®iefe§ grauensimmer ift am 
fd)6nften, roenn fie fid) nicht frfjmmft, this lady is hand- 
somest, or most handsome, when she does not paint her- 
self. Sener SHebner ift immer am flrcftfen, wenn et fid> 
an bie Setbenfdwfteil wenbet, that orator is always great- 
est, when be addresses the passions. (Jg ttrirb am befrett 
fetjn, beute &u #aufe jit bleiben, it will be best to stay at 
home jo-day. jDerjcnige 9Rann if! am weifefitn, WtW 
djer ein ru^tgeS geben fubrt, that man is wisest, or the 
most wise, who leads a quiet life, ©iejentge glflU if* dm 
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Hugjten, Wcldje ifjren Sauajmrt gut 6efera,t, that woman 

is most prudent, who lakes good care of her domeslick 
conferns. Jiagjenige jiftib ift am IkbenSrourbigften, 
WelcIjeS folgramifl, that child is most amiable, which is 
tradable and obedient, Dfejenigen Cettfe finb iitn ser* 
n&nftigfrtit, roeldje SBorurtljeilm am twnigften unrer* 
iwrfen ftrib, thoie people are most reasonable, who are 
least subject to prejudices. The same ideas might have 
been answered by the third form. Instead of, it will be 
lest to stay at home, the turn might have been, it wilt be 
the best thing to stay at home: eg imrb ba§ befle fttjtl, 
&c. For, that woman is most prudent, who, &c. you 
might say, that unman is ike most prudent, who, &c. 
©Ujenfge grati iji bit (lucjff e, iwlcb/s, The prepo- 
sitions attf, upon, and ^ti, to, are, for a similar purpose, 
connected with the superlative degree. They are then, 
like an, contracted with the article: auf bfl8, into auf3; 
JU bem, into JHtrt. But their signiticalioi. is not so ex- 
tensive, as that of att. They only describe the manner, 
in which a thing is done, or exists: for example, <iuf8 
fff)6ttfte efngerfdjtet, arranged in the finest manner; auffi 
noUEommettfte auggffubtt, executed in the most perfect 
manner, 3fuf governs the accusative, and the adjective, 
therefore, ends in e, which is the termination of the neu- 
ter of that case, in the third form. 3u is joined with 
the dative : as, jum fch&nfKtl, in the finest manner ; jum 
DOllfommenffett, in the most perfect manner. The use of 
the two prepositions Inst mentioned, especially of gu, i* 
not so current, nor so classical, as that of the former.— 
The first, or adverbial, form of the superlative degree, 
in its original state, perhaps only appears in the word 
aHerltfbil, most lovely of all : as, bflS tfi allerliebft, that 
is most lovely. But even here it is not quite pure : the 
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word flUer, disguises it nearly as much sis am, flufS, or 
gum. Sicbfl/ by itself, for ex. bflS ijl litbfi, never occurs. 
If it be remarked, that the following, auger[f, fj&djft, 
jfingft, Idngft, meift, geftorfamft, gnobigft, fmtnMfifcft, 
Uerbillbtidjll, »(tbunbeit(i, and others, are superlatives of 
the first form ; it must be considered, Unit they are mere 
adverbs, when thus used, and have not the nature of ad-, 
jeclives. They will be mentioned in their proper place.. 
— The second form of the superlative is chiefly to be 
teen in the vocative case, which is like the nominative: 
as, sing, liebjftt SJtllbet, dearest brother; rbeiicfte 
©djroefier, dearest sister; f^6nfte§ Mtlt, most charming 
child ; plur. rourbigjle greunbe, most worthy friends.— 
In the fourth form the superlative is to be found, after 
the personal and possessive pronouns* : a*, 3$ fitntjltt 
SRettfd), I poorest man ; bit tbeurfter Siruber, thou dear- 
est broiher; bu liebjie ©dji»c|ter, thou dearest sisler ; 
tbr fcbinfbjn .Rinber, ye most charming children ; mein 
liebfkr JBruber, my dearest brother ; brine liebtfe ©ctjrow 
ftet, thy dearest sister ; and so with the rest. 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE COMPARISON OF 
ADJECTIVES. 

I. Some adjpetives do not adroit the degrees of com- 
parison, by means of additional terminations. They are i 

- * After the indefinite article it is hardly ever used. In 
other languages, for instance, iti llie Italian, antl even in 
the Dutcli, it occurs in com hi nation with that article: nor 
is it uncommon to meet, in English, with phrases like 
these, ' a most severe winter, a most cruel disappointment/ 
In Germair, some adverb, such as Tehr, very, bafttft, •** 
treniely, bidjjt, highly, would be employed. 
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artgfi, eitigebenr', fefnb, gnr, gram, ted)t, unrest, fytxU 
fcaft. Others refuse it partly. Of this kind are the 
participles: and adjectives ending in Ijaft, iclj, ifct> I 
which only suffer the comparative degree in the first 
form. It may lie permitted to say, g,et>axUttX , gegruns 
ttter, in the first form, more hardened, more grounded, 
from the participles gebartet, gegrurtbet; but the ear 
would be shocked at the sound of the following forms: 
gehiirteterer, gebartetm gefjartetcreg ; or, bet gehartes 
tere, em georfinbetcrer, cine gegnmbefere, etn gegnmbes 
tereS. Thus in the adjectives lebfcaft, geitiffenhaft, (ae 
cberlict), ceranberti'i) biiurifcb, mfdjnjsnberifd), and 
others, it is allowable to make me of the first form: 
tebfiaffer, gerciffenbafter, kidjeritdjer, neranberitcber, baits 
rifijer, Berfd)Wenbertfd)er, ; hut the nibtequeut forms, ein 
lebhafterer, bcr Iddjerlidjere, Stc. could not be endured. 
The superlative degree is not liable to the same objec- 
tion. It is not inconsistent with goo'l language, to say, 
ber lebtjaffefle, bcr idcberlicbfif , and even ber gegrfmbetfte, 
ber gebdrte|Ie : though the adjet t Ives in tsch, which are, 
of themselves, disharmonious, produce a sound still 
more unpleasant, when augmented by the biasing termi- 
nation of the superlative: a*, ber ba'uevifdjefte. 

II, When the degrees of comparison are not expres- 
sed by the termination, certain adverbs are made use of 
to convey the notion : -namely, meljt, more, for the coin- 
parative; and am meiftett, most, for the superlative. 
For example : feinb, inimical ; inchc fehtb, more inimi- 
cal ; am meifien feinb, most hostile ; theilhaft, par- 
taking; mcbr tijcUbaft, am tneiften rbctlhaff. Those 
adverbs are sometimes put to adjectives, which are ca- 
pable of the comparative terminations, when, by this 
expedient, any harshness, «r abruptness, of sound may 
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be obviated. Tims in wty, true, coni]>. WW^WT, sup. 
mahreft; where ntefetwfa nm nteiften nrabr, may be 
used : as CiefeS iff nod) me&r wat>r afe jene§, this is still 
more true than that.— After the deduction of the few 
words, which have been mentioned, all the existing ad- 
jectives form their degrees of comparison by means of 
the termination*; for which the adverbs mehr, am me(e 
Pen, cannot be arbitrarily su bat iluted. However, when 
two different. adjectives are to be compared with one ano- 
ther, it must be done by meht : as, « tft mefir luftig al§ 
ttaiirig, he is more merry than sad ; 3f.ugilftu3 rear merit 
glutfltd) aK taufer, Augustus was more lucky than 
brave This comparison could not be effected by the 
termination of either adjective. 

III. The fbttowmg words are irregular, in their com- 
parison: gut, good, conrn. &effcr, snp. am befren; oiel, 
much, comp. mer)r, sup. am mefjrjlen, or am metffen.— 
The comparative degree, met)r, when put in a declinable 
form, generally receives, besides the usual terminations, 
Ihe syllable re before them. The second form of mef)f 
should be, mehrer, mctyrc, mctjrcS, plur. mehre; hut it is 
commonly eapresavd by, mebverer, mefrne, mer)rere§, 
plur. ruehrere: eirt merjrereS, for em meljrcS. This seems 
lo have aiisen from a misconception of the declinable 
ending*; and might he laid a<ide, without inipropriely. 
Of the superlalives, mctjlft and metft, the first may be 
preferred, as more regular, but the last is more common. 

" As most af'jective^ of the comparative degree, in the 
second form, terminate in erer, err, eres, it was tMOnr -nusly 
imagined, that mehr ought to do the same. It was -forgo t- 
ten,~that this wird (prulubty (ontracied from rrubor) was 
already a comparative, and therefore only entitled to' 'the 
additional endings er, e, es. 
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— The comparative ami superlative degrees of the adverb 
6aEt>, which are, efter, am efceften, appear sometimes in 
the situation of adj >t lives — JpOcS), high, make* the com- 
parative U&btr, ezrbaueiiig the guttural, iu the middle, 
for the simple aspirate ; but the superlative, am bodjftert. 
On the other hand, nabe, near, has in the comparative 
ltdber, and in die superlative m ndchjten, assuming, in 
the latter, the guttural, instead of ihemereA. These, 
however, can hardly be railed irregular comparisons. 

IV. Some adjectives have the appearance of the com- 
parative degree, though their signification does not cor- 
respond with it. They are: bet mitttere, the middle 
one ; ber du|5ere, the exterior ; ber irtrtere, the interior ; 
bet obete, Hie superior; beritntere, the inferior; bet»ors 
bete, the anterior; ber bin tere, the posterior. They all 
take the superlative : as, ber mittclfle, ber Mijjerfle, bet 
innerfte, ice. 



They are divided into cardinal, and ordinal numbers. 

A. CARDINAL NUMBERS. 



SECTION VI. 



THE NUMERALS. 



i. (Sin, tint, tin ■■ or, 
finer, fine, fines. 



4. Sier. 

5. fcfrnf. 

6. gftfj. 

7. ©Uteri. 



a. 3atfp. 
3. Srei*. 
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29. 9teiniunbawaiijifl. 

30. 2>rfifjta.. 

31. @in unb bwiffi?. 

32. 3wfpunbBrci(fiS,&c. 

40. iBitrjlg. 

41. Gin unb flierjia,, &c. 
50 $»nfttg, 
eo. feccbjig. 
70. gifben|t|, orfleSjia. 

80. **.t|i9. 

90. aicuniig. 

100. jiunbert. 

101. 0unbm unb eiit. 
loa. ^unbert unb J»fp ; 

22. 3i»fp unb jnvinjig. &c. 

23. 2>re5 unb jwanjig. 200. 3n>et) bunbm. 

24. 2?ier unb jwjTijig. / 300. -Trfp bttnbert. 

25. $itnf unb jwanitg. 1000 Taufrnb. 

26. ©e*? unb jiranjifl. 10000. 3ebn taufenb. 
sr. ©if ben unb swanks. 100000. £unbm taufenb. 
28. 9Td)l unb jreanjia. A million. eineWiHicn. 

©in taufenb fTcfcen bunbert unb ncun unb neunjig. 

1800. 

9Ict)tjf&n bunbert, or Xaufenb (fin taufenb) adjt &unb<rt, 

1316. 

9<*tj*Sn bunbert unbfedbjt&n. 



OBSEKVATIOWS. 

1 . gin, Cine, (in, one, is declined like Ihe indefinite 
article. It is, in fact, the same word, used with a dif- 



8. 9Id)t. 

9. !Seun. 

10 3eben, or 3eb". 

11. (Slf, or eilf. 

12. 3w6lf. 

13. 3)renjf6en, orbrepjcS". 

14. Sierjfbn. 

15. Sunfjebn. 

16. ©edjjebn. 

17. Siebenjepn, or fifSjefin. 

18. K#t;ebn. 

19. SKeunje&n. 

20. Sroanji^. 
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ferenl power. As a numeral, it h pronounced wilh a 
stronger accent : as, eln 9R«m, eine grflU. When it 
stands by itself, but with a reference to a substantive, 
somewhere expressed, the termination er is added, in 
the nominative singular, for the masculine; and et, for 
the neuter gender, in the nominative and accusative. 
For example: fiflfccn fte eincn fylltl have jou sola hat ? 
fttcr ift Ctner, Here is one: ^)ut, hat, which is understood 
by reference, is of the masculine gender ; and therefore 
it is eirter. #aben fte em SEReffer 1 have yo« got a knife ! 
bier ift ettUg, here is one: namely, SReffet, which being 
of the neuter gender, the numeral becomes eineS. ©net 
bet S3ortrtirfe, iwiche man bem 33erfaffer. madjt, one of 
the objections, which are made to the author, &c. The 
negative adjective, Fein, fetne, fein, no one, none, is 
treated in ihe same manner : for example, Fein gurjl, no 
prince; feiner won fcirtcTt SiacbfoEgern, »o one of his 
successors. — Those additional syllables can, in such a 
connection, never be dispensed with, though from care- 
ie8«iiess, or ignorance, they are sometimes neglected. 
When the numeral has no reference to a Substantive en- 
pressed, but serves merely to count, they are not abso- 
lutely required: yet in simply telling the numbers, as 
one, two, three, four, &c. it is umal to give to ein the 
additional terwiMwhen M the neuter, but generally con- 
tracted, einS, ii»ei), bret>, sier, &c. - gin, eine, tin, may 

have the definite article before it; then it is declined in 
the third foim of adjectives. 

In English, the numbers hundred and thousand have 
commonly the indefinite article before them, as, a thou- 
sand pounds, a hundred dollar*. In German, the ar- 
ticle is left out, in such instances. 
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Singular, 

Nom. ©er cine, bic cine, 
Geo. £>t$ einen, ber ctncn, 
Dat. ©em einen, Set einen, 
A«. ©en einen, bie fine, 

The plural may be used for the purpose of distin- 
guishing certain classes of individual objects: as, llie 
ones, ami Ihe others; dial means, the one set, ami the 

other. Nam. ©ie einen, Hie ones ; gen. ber einen; dat. 
ben etnen; ace. tie einen. Pronouns are also prefixed: 
M, my one, this one, which one. Then, etn, is considered 
as an adjective, and put in that form of declension, 
which is required by each respective pronoun. The 
German numeral uevrr serves in a suupletive capacity, at 
the English one; a good one, this one, that one. Here 
the number is not mrani, lint one fills the place of the 
substantive, which i? understood, since those words, * 
good, this, that, in English, cannot well stand absolute, 
without something follntving. Th's peculiarity is un- 
kmuMi to the German language : and the adjectives, as 
well as the pronouns, are placed by themselves, without 
any such support. 

2. 3"'^/ and bxtti, now and then indicate their geni- 
tive and dative, by additional terminations : gen. jroeper, 
brenet ; dat. jnjepen, brewen. This is necessary, when 
those cases are not otherwise distinguished: as, bit 
©tdrEe itue^et SSannet, the strength of two men ; bit 
3Hact)t bretjer £&tti9£, the power of three kings. U 



bad tine, the one. 
beg einen, of 
bent einen, to 
baS tine, the one. 
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these examples, the genitive case could not be recognised, 
except by the endings of the numerals; but if the ar- 
ticle, an adjective, or a pronoun were present, by whose 
endings the genitive might be known, it would be impro- 
per to vary the termination of the numeral: as, fcie 
gtarf e ber JWerj SRdltnti, the strength of the two men ; 
bic ?0?ad>t ticfer bret) .R&nige, the power of these three 
kings ; bic Serene jree? anfridjttger greurtbe, the faith of 

two sincere friends. Here the genitive case is determined 
by the article, the pronoun, and the adjective; the nu- 
merals, therefore, need not be inflected. The declinable 
ending of the dative is not required, before substantives : 
for that case is always sufficiently expressed by the latter. 
But when the numeral is not followed by a substantive, 
the termination should be added, as a sign of the dative: 
for instance, bote e6 jTOeijen gegebetl, * have given it 
to two; id) babe eS bmjert mttgetbeilt, I have communi- 
cated it to three. Likewise after prepositions, mit jtf fottl, 
witli two ; DOB fcretxrt, from three. The other numerals 
ell admit the termination of the dative, in the same cir- 
cumstances : as, 3d) fcaf>e tf trieten gegebert, I have given 
it to four; id) 1)&bt t% funfcit gtfagt, I have told it tofive; 
id) babe e6 jiraniigen mttgetbeilt, I bave communicated 
it to twenty, &c. And with prepositions ; for example, 
attf alien wren, up»n all fours; mit fethfen, with six; 

BOtt adjten, of eight, Sec. Those which end in rx, do not 
receive the additional termination ; a?, ft'ebert, jeben, tret)* 
jefjCtt, &c. The termination of the genitive is only pe- 
culiar to jn?erj, and fciet) ; and cannot be assumed by any 
of the rest. Its office must be supplied by a preposition, 
such as VOK, or some other mode of expression, when tlie 
case is not of itself discernible.— In himbtrt, »"d tfltlfcnb, 
the dative is not to be signified by the addition of en, 
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(itmbntm, tOllfetlbctr. for this woold make Hie number 
plural, and denote hundreds, and thousands. Recourse 
may, upon this occasion, perhaps, be had to the indefinite 
article, as in English: for instance, Stf) fyabt eg etttem 
(junbert gegeben, I have given it to a hundred ; id? babe 
eg einem taufenbrnitgetbetlf, I have communicated it to 
a thousand; though, after all, this would not be so pro* 
per, nor so truly German, as to add some substantive, 
for the sake of distinguishing the case : as, ^d) babe 
(junbeci Setltm gefagf, I have told it to a hundred peo- 
ple ; id? bn&e c3 taitfenb 8eufen flegefcen, I have given it 
to a thousand people. — In compound numbers, the ter- 
mination «t is not added : as, scttaufenb fieben lumber t 
tinb neun unb nemijig, before the year 1799. 

3. It is a property of the language of Upper Ger- 
many, to assign three genders to the second numeral, 
namely Jmeen (or Jttjeene), for the masculine; jn>0, for 
the feminine ; and JIDCI), for the neuter. But iu High 
German, no distinction of gender is admitted, in the car- 
dinal numbers, except in One. 

4. In speaking substantively of the cardinal numbers, 
for instance, as the figures in cards, they are made" 10 be 
of the feminine gender, the word bis 'hi number, 
being, probably, understood : fine (Sin, or @f ttg, a one ; 
eine3»en, atw °. a figure two ; eine2>w>>, eineSBfer; 
and they end, in the plural, in en, according to the first 
declension of substantives: as, jroel) ©rteti, two ones; 
JlDCt) SJteten, two fours, two figures of four : breij ©etb= 
fen, three sixes; »ier SReunen, four nines; aUc aCdjtcn, 
all tbeeigbts. 

5. ^junbert and toufenb, are used as substantives, 
with the'neuter article: as, £)aS ^innbett, Hie hundred; 
bag SSattfenb, the thousand. In English, the numben, 
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Hundred, and Thousand, when placed before any sub- 
stantive, have, generally, the indefinite article prefixed : 
as, a hundred pounds, a thousand dollars. In German, 
that article is not admitted; but you say, himoert 

§)fimb, taufenb Staler, 

6. The reader will, of his own accord, have taken no- 
lice of the mode of forming the decimal numbers, iq 
that it will not be necessary to detain him by any farther 
remarks. 

B. ORDINAL NUMB EES. 



These are declined tike adjectives, and may be put in 
the four forms. The most usual manne 
Ihem k in the third, with the definite article. 



10th. 
11th. 

nth, 

13th. 
14th. 

15th. 

16th. 



Dit erjle. Thel7th. 
Ser jroepte. 

See brine. lsth. 

Struierte. 19th. 

Ser'fiittfte. soth. 

©« r**ff<. 31st 

Str fubmt, 

orftett*. 33d. 
Ser ndjte. 

ttt neunte. , sad. 
Scr jtpnte. 

®ereIftc,or (ilfte. 34th. 
3er Jttilftt. 

Ser brepjebnte. JSth, 

3)er oierjf&tttt. 

3>er funfte&nte. seth. 

2>trre#l(Srtte. 



Set fie6eri3(6ritt, 
or fiebjeSnte. 

$er ad>tj(SM(, 

Site neurijehnte. 

Ser imanjiflfte. 

2>er tin unb jwan- 
iifldc 

SierjrMpun&jwan* 
iiflffe. 

SXrbrepunb i<n>*n> 

Ser oiErunB )wan= 

|ltft. 
jKrfiinfunbitttMi 

3'flrJe. 
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Thearth. 7>tx fitttn unb 
tmanjitfe. 
28th, ®era*tmi&)»an' 
3'flffe. 

39th. 3cr ntun unb 
jwanjiBfie. 

soth. Ser &rei|pfl(ie. 

3ist. Ser ein un6 6reif. 
ffBfle. 

sad. Str J»(!tan6t«if. 

40th. Stroitrjiafte. 
41st. 3)er cin unit pier- 

•Oth. Str funftlaflf. 
eoth. Serff*jiaff«. 
70th. Ser (ie6cttjiflffe, 
or(ie6ji9l?e. 



<ura!t. ig5 

The soth. 2>er a#t)iaft>. 
90th. 2>er nenttjigde. 
100th. Sler&urt&trtffe. 
loist. 2>er tunterl un6 
erffe. 

load. 2>er fjunoeM irtio 

jroepK. 
103d. S>« funbm lint 

Mm, &c. 
sooth. Sir jwep gum 

sooth. Dtr &«r> tun. 

ttrtfte. 
loooth. Sec iflufentRf. 
The one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-ninth, 
2>er taiifftib ftffcen Sunbttt 
Uflbntun nub luuitjjjfrt. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

. In the formation of the ordinal*, the first and third 
9 are irregular; but the rest follow a certain rule: 
viz, the termination U is added to the cardinals, from 
two to nineteen, inclusive ; and tte, from twenty to the 
last. 

2. The ordinals may be brought under all the forms 
of adjectives. The first, or adverbial, however, is not 
usual. For thue numbers resemble the superlative de- 
gree, in their nature, and do not allow that form. The 
idea, which, according to the English, should be ei- 
pre«icd in the- first, nta\, in general, he supplied by the 
third firm | by wying; for example, he is the second, the 
third, tht fourth, instead of, he w teamd, third, fourth, 
82 
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Tlie : secofld form would be: grfTer, erfle, erffeS; itself 
tti, jrccyte, jtveirttS. gen. crffeS, evfter, erftee ; jroep= 
U$,$w&)ttt, jwriteg, &c. Examples: (grfier Sttfdjiutf, 
jroente Seite, britteg ^a^pUet, first section, second page, 
third chapter.— Fourth form: ©n^we^ter, Cine ime»fe,. 
eirt jweijteS; ein btitfer, eirte britte, tin britteS. gen. 
eineS jiuecten, efner jroeijten, eintS jwajten, &c. In the 
same maimer, after personal and possessive pronouns: 
as,3d).brittet Dffictcr, I third officer; mem cierter 3rr= 
(hum, my fourlh errour ; imfcr futlfteS ©lag, our fifth 
'glass; iftte fectjfie SSouUiUe, their sisth bottle. The 
third form, of course, follows after demonstrative, rela- 
tive, and interrogative pronouns. 

3. Id compound numbers, the last only assumes the 
shape of an ordinal ; the foregoing remain cardinals : 
as, berfediS lmbneunjigfie, the ninety-sixth; ber taufenb 
ftefcen fcimbert unb fed)g unb adjtifgfie, the one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-sixth. 

4. 2)Ct unbe« is used as synonymous with bet itt)et)f e. 
The adjective anbtt, corresponds both to the Latin uiiiw, 
other, and to alter: and in the latter sense, it serves for 
the second ordinal number. 

ADDITIONAL JIEMAUKS ON THE NUMERALS. 

Besides the two divisions, into cardinals and ordinals, 
the numbers suffer a variety of modifications, which it 
will be proper to notice, at the conclusion of this section. 

I. Partitive numerals, which are in Latin expressed 
by, bird, terni, quatcmi, qvini, deni, &c. and in Eng- 
lish by, two and two, three and three, or, two at a time, 
three at a time, four at a time, cVc. or, every two, every 
three, every four, every jivt, &c. The Germans, like the 
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English, avail themselves, for this purpose, of the con- 
junction unb, and : as, #vex) unb Jmci), bren unb bret) ; 
or they say, je jroci), jebrc«, ie vier, je jcf>crt, je jroariiig' 
|e brciffi<i, re oicr^ig, je fimfjig, &cc. 3e is an adverb 
sigiiif; ina fiw, and here denotes at a time. 

II. Distinctives. These are, in English, firstly, se- 
condly, thirdly. fourtAly.fi/thly; or, in the first place, 
in the second place in Ike third place, &c In German: 
(gtjilid}, or erjiert§; ft-rentcriS, brittcn§, inertenS, funf= 
tens, fe^penS, fiebenteng, or fiebtetiS; ndjtenS, neurit 
teng, aebnrertg, elfteng, jrppIftenS, brenjefmtenS, jroanjigs 
fienS, &r Also "m-: Sum erften, jum jroeijtert, (or 
jum iinbern), jum britten, jutn tnerten, jum futtftett, 
&c. Tlio^e in ens are the genitive cases <,f the ordi- 
nals, third form; », at the end, being added, instead of 
the attirh-, beS erflen, be3 %wex>tm, beg britten, &c. And 
some substantive may lie understood, after it: as, btS 
etfrert DrteS, or erffen CrteS ; jroenrett BrteS, &e, in the 
first phwe, &c. The "enitive case is occasionally found, 
in German, where a preposition ought to be supplied. 

The oilier de is with the dative, and the preposition 

jU, before it : jttttt, for JU bcm. Here likewise a sub- 
Staillive niav he inserted, 

HI. Dimidiat'ms, or numbers lhat halve. They are 
composed of the ordinals, and the word halb, half. 
Their si-iiiifiration is extraordinary : for example, brtt= 
ttyaW), literally, Ihe third (number) half, of bet britte 
and Ijalb, means two and a half, two whole ones, and 
ihe third half ; oiettefjalb, of bcr tierte ami (jnffi, three 
and a half, or three whole ones, and the fourth half*. It 

» Something analogous to this exists in the Greek lan- 
guage. 

s 3 
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is not usual to say jwettfetyfllb, but anbertbnlb, which is 
one and a half, or one whole, and the second half. 
Therefore, the way of proceeding with these numerals, 
is this: anbertbalb ij. brittebalb 2j, otertebalb 3|, 
funftebalb 4j, fecbftebalb % ftibenteijalb, or fiebtehalb 
6h adjtEbalb 7i muntebalb sj, jebntebalb flj, elfteljatb, 
or eiifrebalb io£, jroolftebalb ni, fcro^ebntebalb i2i, 
itwmjtgftei)aib ipi. tin unb jrcansigfleljrttb 20), &c. 

For example: anbertbrtlb SJJottatbe, one month and a 
half; bnttebfllb Sodjen, two weeks and a half; Bierfc= 
bulb Sabre, three >ears and a half; fecbfiebulb ©utneen, 
five guineas and a half. They are not declined, though 
they may, perhaps, sometimes admit the termination en, 
in the dative, when they are put absolutely. In Gilberts 
hatb, which comes from b(t tinbere, the e, in the middle, 
is supplanted by a t, of which the reason seems to be, 
that it may be assimilated to the other numbers, which 
all contain a t. 

IV. Varialices, which denote a variety, according to 
number. They are made, by adding erhy to the cardi- 
nals: as, jroeijerlet), of two hinds; bretietle?, of three 
kinds; oiererfeij, of four kinds; funferte", of five hinds; 
fedjfetlen, of sis kinds; ftebetiertei), of seveu kinds; 
Srofltlitfletter), of twenty kinds, &c. For example : 
23re»erlei) 3Bdn, wine of three different sorts ; jraetjera 
Ici) SRl'mje, coin of two different sorts ; fedjferler) 33dn= 
bet, ribbons of six different kinds. In the same man- 
ner are used : nflerletj, of all kinds ; ettierfei), of the same 
kind; IHimcbiito, of several kinds; Dielerlen, of many 
kinds. — The varialives are not declined. 

V. Certain adjectives are formed out of numerals : 
for example, (Sirtfad), simple, uncompounded ; jnjetjfacb// 

two-fold; bjepfadj, threefold; ttterfadj, fimffacf), fecbi= 
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fad), jeijnfad), &c. Of nearly the same signification are 
those ending ia/SUig; as, 3tt)enfaltig, brepfatfig, »i et = 
faltig, &c— but einfdltig, denotes simple, arlless. silly. 
Similar compositions arise from the cardinal numbers, 
and substantives: as, injeppfunbtg, of two pounds; 
breppfimbig, of three pounds ; tier unb smanjigpfunbig, 

of twenty-four pounds; from jroep, bttp, \>itX unbilDatl= 
Jig, nud bn§ ?)funb, the pound. ©repeifig, of three cor- 
ners, or angles, threecornered, triangular; fierecfig, of 
four angles, square; furlfccfig, of five corners; from 
brep, Biet, fwtlf, and bie @cfe, tlie corner. These, and 
others of the like description, are inflected, according to 
the four forms of adjectives. 

Vt. The fractional numbers, with the exception of 
ilfllb, half, are derived from the ordinals, by the addition 
of / to the nominative of the third form. For example : 
from ber brttte, the third, tin ©rittd, a third part, or 
one third; from bet Sterte, eftt SSietttl, a fourth part, a 
quarter. In the same manner, tin gunfrel, £lh ; tin 
©eth§tel,£th; dniSiebenie^oreiebtei^th; cin&gn* 
tel, ^th ; tin 3»flnjtfi|tel, ¥ yh, Sec. So in Ihe plural : 
3n>et) ©rtttel, $d»; brei) 35ierfel, £ths ; ffmf ©ecpfta, 
gths; fit ben Schntel, T yhs, Sec. They are regarded as 
substantives, and of the neuter gender. The letter/,, 
which is added, is a corruption of tlie word, bag SEfjeil, 
the part; and it should properly be ba3 btttte SEbeil, 
the third part; bag Dttrte SEfjeil, Ihe fourth part. This 
was contracted into one word, ©rittfjeil, SBitttheil; 
and at last into, ©riff el, SJiertet. £al&, half, is an ad- 
jective ; and from it bie #4tfte, (a substantive), the half 
of a thing, is deduced, " 
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ON THE PRONOUN. 

COKTAfSIWll 

1. The Personal and Reciprocal Pronouns. 

2. Tin- Possessive, 

3. Thr De.mimstrative, 

*. TAc Relative and Interrogative, 
S. Miscellaneous Pronouns. 



section r. 

OF THE PRONOUNS PERSONAL, AND RECIPROCAL. 

First Personality, I ; plural, S£Btr, we. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. 3d>, I. Norn. SBir, we. 

Gen. aSeiner, ormein, of me. Gen. Unfer, of us. 
Dal. Win, to me. Dat. Un@, to us. 

Acc. gjjict), me. Acc. Utl3, us. 

Second Personal, lliou ; plural, Sf)t, you. 
Singular. Plural. 
Horn- SDu, thou. Nom. Sfjr, you. 

Gen. Reiner, or t)etn> of thee. Gen. guer, of you. 
Dat. ©tr, to thee. Dat. gild), to you. 

Acc. 2)1(1), thee. Acc. gutt), you. 
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Third Personal. @r, masculine, he ; ©ie, feminine, she ; 
(fg, neuter, il ; plural, ©ie, Ihey, for all genders. 

Singular. 

Norn. gr,he; ©ie, she; g*,, it. 

Gem. ©einer, or fdn, Sijrer, or iljc, ©einer, or 
of him; of her; fein, of it. 

Dat. 3&m, to him ; 3hr, to her ; S(, m , to it. 

Acc. Shit, him ; ©ie, her ; jgg, it. 

PJural. 

Nom. ©ie, they, (for all genders). 
Gen. Stjrer, of them. 
Dat. Sfmeit, to them. 
Acc. ©ie, them. 

Reciprocal for the third Person. 
Singular. 

Nom. None. 

Geo. ©ciner, or fein, of himself; or tyr, of her- 

self; ©ciner, or fein, of itself. 
D«t. ©id), to himself, to herself, to itself. 
Acc. ©id?, himself, herself, itself. 

Plural. 
Nom. None 
Gen. S&ret, of themselves. 
Dat. ©id), to themselves. 
Acc. ©id), themselves. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The genitive case of these pronouns, ia both num- 
bers, is limited in its use. It occurs after certain verbs : 
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for example, <£t latytt meiner, he laughs at me : er fi)0fc= 
tet ifjrer, he mocks them; fd) fehome mid) beiner, I am 
ashamed of thee ; erbamte bid) meiner, have mercy upon 
me. The genitive of the plural is put after numerals, 
and after the words mel and tvenig* : for example, unfit 
JttStf, twehe of at; ihrer jwanjfg, twenty of them; 
unfer roenig, few of us ; ifjrer oiel, many of tliem. In 
the Lord's prayer, the genitive unfer is, according to the 
earliest translation, governed by a substantive, SSatef; 
lit. SSater unfer, Father of us, instead of unfer SSater, 
onr Father : which is a literal imitation of the Greek, 
tbti; hi*wr. — The genitive is likewise joined with some 
prepositions, viz. roegen, balben, roiUetl, denoting on ac- 
count of. Then, it generally coalesces with them into 
one word, by means of connecting letters: as, SJteitttis: 
wegen, on my account ; [etnetroegen, on his account; 
ibretwegen, *•» her account; unfertroegen, orunfernts 
roeflen, on our account ; euerertr>egen, or euereniwegen, 
on your account ; ibrettoeflen or ihrentwegen, on their 
account. Thus, meinetfwiben, beinetbalben, memernrit* 
ten, or um meinefosiUen, Ac. Otherwise the preposi- 
tion VOrt, with the dative, is employed tn signify the case 
of: as, voumir, of me; vonunfi, of us; von bit, of 
thee ; von end), of you ; von ibm, of him ; con ib,r, of 
her; von thnen, of them. 

2. In addressing one another in conversation, or in 
writing, the Germans do not confine themselves to the 
second personal ; but, like the Italians, Spaniards, and 
Portogueoe, they have adopted the third. Besides this, 
they apply the plural number to a single person. If it 

* See Additional Remarks on the Adjective IV. p. If ft; 
Alsop.ST*. 
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be id anomaly in apeak to one, as if he were more thau 
one, which is done in English, by saying you, instead of 
thou: it is still mnrestrangi- to address him, as if he were 
not the person spoken In, which is Ihe case in the use of 
the third personal. How can it, for i in lance, be sup- 
posed, that in this question, What in he doing? ibe person 
u meant, of whom that question is asked, and that it 
stands for, What art thou doing? And if it be but one 
person, it appears absurd to assign to him the prououn, 
in the plural number : as, What art thty doing ? This, 
however, is the fact, in the German language. The Ita- 
lians, Spaniards, and Portuguese have another monstro- 
sity, in their polite manner of speaking, namely, that of 
bestowing on Ihe person, whom they address, although it 
be a man, a feminine pronoun. That perverseness has 
sprung from the corruption of the middle ages. At that 
tasteless period, new terms were introduced into the La- 
tin tongue, in the form of titles and appellations, such 
as, Majtstas, Cehitat, Serenitas, Excellent ia, Gratia, 
and the like ; and these figuies of adulation were, with 
various modifications, received into the modern languages 
of Europe. The Spaniards produced their Merced (in 
Vuetsa Merced, or Usted, your Mercy, your Grace) ; 
and the Italians their Signoria (in Fomgnoria, your 
Lordship, your Ladyship). Those words were first in- 
tended as abstracted representations of the virtues, and 
qualities of the person, to whom they were given : but, 
gradually, the person was confounded with Ins attribute ; 
aud this was addressed, instead of the persou. It was 
accompanied by the possessive pronouns of the persons, 
as your eminence, kit grace, their excellencies, her high- 
itrss i in the same manner as any common appellative, 
for example, your father, your mother. In saying, Ais 
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man; and@ie; she, to a wc-mair. Not contented With 
tlrhytbey introduced another innovation. With the third 
person ihey combined l\w plural iiumhcr, which had pre- 
viously lwen adopted in the second? person, as a refine- 
ment' in. speaking; jwh for tk<m.; In the same way, 
@iC/ they i: was substituted tor @r, he, or ©te, she: At 
length, the following practice has been established. The 
plurol of the third' personal, ©le;ii the polite mode of 
address, -made use of by, and to, people of education. 
For example; instead of How do you do? the Germans, 
in their language, will say, Horn do they do 1 ? It will be 
remarked, that this may sometimes be mistaken for a 
real third person ; and confusion may hence arise. How- 
ever, tbecotitext, in most places, will show who is meant ; 
and where that is insuilicieul, a gesture, or some other 
means of explanation, may make the person understood. 
In writing, misconceptions of that kind must be obviated 
by clearness of expression ; besides which, the pronoun 
of address is commonly begun with a capital, whereas 
the mere third personal has only a small letter for its inK 
tial, unless it be at Hie beginning of a sentence. — Not- 
withstanding this new manner of speaking, the former 
ones, thou, you, he, she, are still in use, but assigned 1 with 
a particular discrimination; respecting which a few 
words must he added, since it is become necessary, for 
the present language, to distinguish them properly. The 
singular of the second person; ©it, thou, is first of all 
applied to the Supreme Being; because upon him we 
poor mortals can bestow none of those vain, and worth- 
less titles, with which we decorate our fellow creatures. 
In the next place, it implies familiarity, founded upon 
affection, and fondness. This is the pleasing appeHa- 
lion, by which parents speak to tlteir children, and br*- 
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liters, and sisters, to one anotlier. It is the language of 
love, and conjugal union. Willi friends, it is as a token 
of intimacy, ami confidence : and though it is as much 
abased, as the name of friend itself, yet it is often found 
to denote the close harmony of congenial souls*. Chil- 
dren are sometimes allowed to speak to their parents in 
the same manncrf; though, in general, the third person 
plural, Sic, is preferred, as more respectful. Lastly, 
Sit, is the reverse of ceremonious politeness, and thus it 
ii applied, where particular distinctions are laid aside. 
Therefore, it is commonly made use of, in speaking to 
tittle children : and to people in very subordinate situa- 
tions ; for example, by the officer to his soldiers. It is 
often beard in quarrels, and opprobrious language, when 
the considerations of decorum, and propriety, are dis- 
regarded. All these significations may be reduced to 
the notion of familiarity, differently qualified J. — The 

• See a charming passage in Schiller's Don Carlos, at the 
•rid of the first act— I mean, in the original ; for the trans- 
lations give but a faint, and imperfect idea. It begins thus : 
Unhit$t ncffj eine SiitK, Eieber— Sicnite 
aitdjSu— u. f. w. 
And now one more request, my dearest friend — Do call 
me thou, Sec. 

f I found, in my last visit to Germany, since writing the 
above, that this practice of speaking, between children and 
parents, had very much gained ground, and was, in some 
parts, almost becoming general. I am .among those, who 
do not approve it. For, though love, affection, and confi- 
dence should exist between children and parents, yet this 
particular relation seems to me to require a mixture of ve- 
neration and respect, on tin' part oi the children, (accord- 
ing to the precept, Honour thy father and thy mother), and 
not to be improved by familiarity. 

% There is a particular verb, which expresses the use of 
the second personal, viz. bllgclt, answering to the French 
tutoyer ; in English, to thou, according to Shakspear, 
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plural Sift, you, when referred to one person, generally 
involves the idea of that familiarity, which is used to- 
wards inferiors ; for instance, by a master towards his 
menials: it is likewise bestowed upon individuals of low 
condition. — Since the plural of the third personal wa* 
adopted, as the polite mode of address, tfae singular hm 
been reserved for the lower stations of life : namely, 
Sr, he, for a male ; and Sic, she, for a female. In this 
manner you address your servants. Thus a person of 
rank, in the consciousness of his - pre-eminence, will 
speak to trades- people, and the prince to his subjects. 
Yet those persons frequently forget the comparative 
■height, On which they stand, and are carried along with 
the stream of general politeness. Servants, however, 
are seldom spoken to in any other way, than the singular 
of the third personal: also those in a mean situation, 
such as common handicraftsmen, peasants, labourers, 
and others. The plural of the second personal, 3'ijv, is 
even a degree below this*. 

S. The first and second personal pronouns are also 
endowed with a reciprocal power. For they are used 
reciprocally, without any addition ; and myself, thyself, 
our self, yourself, and yourselves, are expressed by, mid), 
bid?, Uti§, cud). For the third person, there is a distinct 
reciprocal, which is mentioned above. In this respect 
the German language differs from the English, in which 
the reciprocals are composed of the possessive prononns r 
and the termination self. The Germans have the wold, 
fclbfr, or fetfrtr; but this expresses the Latin ipse, the 
French mcme, the Italian, stssso, or medesimo, &c. and 

* The Danish language uses these pronouns nearly in- 
die same manner. See Tobiesen's Stilt XiniffDt 6prfl#. 

T 2. 
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IMy be annexed, not only lo pronouns, but to any sub- 
stantive : fi$, 3d) fcSbft, I llipsHf, Hat means, I, in my 
own person, uo one else; £)u feibft, thou thyself ; @r 
felfrft, lie himself; JBJii feibft, 3br feibft, @ie feibft. 
•Der 3B.iinn feibft, the man himself ; tie Scute feibft, tte 
people thf»isel*'es, &c. It is to be observed, tbat when 
tlie third personal serves for the pronoun of address, the 
third reciprocal must correspond with it : for instance, 
JgetjeSr fid), scat yourself, sit down, to a man of inferior 
condition, literally, let him seat himself; fe&C @ie ft*, 
to a woman of an inferior description ; literally, let her 
sent herself; fe&ert ©ie fid), the plural, as a polite mode 
of speaking, literally, let them seat themselves. 

4. The neuter of the third person singular, is used as 
libe subject nominative, before and after verbs, and joined 
with all genders, aud numbers. For example : E'3 i it 
fcerSRatin, it is the man; eg ifi t>h %XCi\t, it is the wo- 
man ; e§ tft bug £inb, it is the child ; @S film SBtSnner, 
tbey are men ; eg fttlb 2Beiber, tliey are women ; eg fft 
tin SDi.ur.i l)icv, there is a mm here ; eg tft cine gt.ui f)ter, 
there is a woman here ; eg ftab geute bier, there are peo- 
ple here. After a verb : as, 3fl eg eilt WttiM, is it * 
man J ftitb eg SRotinet: ofeer Slejber, are they men, or 
women 1 girt Stflrtn it is a man ; 5R4lKl« fit* C*, 
Ihey are mm. Wheu thus placed, it either makes a ques- 
tion ; or gives an emphasis to the substantive preceding. 
^-It is put, where the English use the adverb there, as in 
this: fig falgteH owle, there followed many | eSftartwri 
nitr Wfltfge, iter* died but few. 

4. tgg is sometimes contracted with other pronouns : 
as,3d)S,foridjeS; mirS, for mir eS ; micbg, for mid) eg. 
SirS, for fcir eS ; bidjg, for bid) eg. Sfcrt, i&r 0. 
Likewise with verbs : for example, IfhJ, for tft eg; 9*$tS/ 
flfljteg: but these contractions are best avoided. 
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SECTION IL 

PRONOUNS POSSESSIVE, 

These are: 5ftein, my, or mine; Scitt, thy, or 
thine; ©Ctn, his; 3$r, her, or hers ; ©em, its ; Unfcr, 
our, or ours; (guer, jour, or yours ; Jfhr, their, or theirs* 
They have three genders, in the singular, and are de- 
clined in the same manner as the indefinite article, or 
the first numeral, viz. 

Singular. ' 

Nom. Sfiein (meinet), mefne, 

Gen. WeineS, mefnev 

Dai. SRetnem, meiner, 

Aec. aReinen, raeine, 

Plural 

Nom. gjletrte. 
Gen. . SfJieiner. 
Dat. gjteinen. 
Acc. 3Ketnc 

Like this, are varied : JDeiti, beittc, belt* : @em, fdtie, 
fein; Unfer, unfew, unfer; guer, euete, euer; 
i&n, ihr 

T3 



mein (meine§). 
meineS. 
meiiiem, 
tmin (meineS). 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1, These pronouns arc eillier joiiied with substan- 
tives: as, 50Iein Sater, my father; beinc UKutfer, thy 
mother; fein .rtinfe, his child, ttc: or they stand by 
themselves: as, (gS ifi meitl, it is mine ; eg ift bfirt, it 
is thine; e3 iff ftitt, » is his; eg ift ibr, it is hers; ift 
imfer, it is ours ; eS ift cuer-, it is yours ; eS ift ibr, it i» 
theirs. When put absolutely, or by tliemselves, as in 
the examples last mentioned, the masculine gender, in 
the nominative singular, sometimes receives the termina- 
tion tr, anil the neuter, in the nominative and accusative, 
that of «. But as these endings are not always added, 
a rule must be given, when that addition should take 
place, and when not. When simply a possession is sig- 
nified, without any other idea attending it, neither those 
terminations, nor that of the feminine gender, are re- 
quired : as, Set ©OTteit iff mein, the garden is mine ; 
tie <5tul?e iftbeiti, the room is yours ; baS^tauSift fein, 
the house is his. But when a comparison of possession 
is implied, those endings are to he subjoined. For ex- 
ample: whose book is this? it is mine; this must be, 
@§ ift meine§, with the additional termination ; because 
a comparison of possession is understood— is it that, 
which belongs to me, or that which belongs to you, or to 
a third person 1 the answer U, it is that which belongs to 
me. SBeffen .£>unb ift CaS ? whose dog is that 1 @g ift 
ttnferer, it is ours — 2Ueffert geber iftbaSf whose pen 
is that? @i> ift ftilie, it is his. Here the same compa- 
rison is involved, and the termination affixed: So in the 
following : 3ft biefeS nietneS ober three 1 is this mine, or 
theirs ?— 91ein, eS ift betneS, ober eureS, no, it is thine. 
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or yours. This difference in the use of the possessives, 
though apparently nice, ought to be carefully observed. 
The rule, as before said, is : when a possession is merely 
indicated, the pronoun is put without the declinable end- 
ings, in the nominative singular, masculine, and Ihe no- 
minative and accusative, neuter; but when a distinction 
of the possessors is made, the terminations must be 
added. It is, of course, understood, that the substan- 
tive is never expressed, when these terminations arc em- 
ployed*. 

2. In Uttfer, euev, .thee, before r, is frequently reft 
out, when a syllable comes after it : as, urtfrtr, imfw, 
unfits, for unferer, unfete, tmfmS ; ewer, eure, enwft, 
for eutrer, ettete, eumS. 

3. The possessive pronouns' may be used absolutely, 
with the defiwte article: as, Set meitie, bit- meine, bae) 
memt, mine; tier toeittc, thine; Set feint, his; ber itwe, 
hers; ben unfere, ours; Cer euere, yowrs ; bet thte, theirs. 
1 say absolutely, that means, with ho substantive follow 
hig, though understood. For example : SBSeffeit £ut ift 
ba« J whose hat is that? @g ift ber melne, * is iaiwt ' 
SBeffen Ubt ift bo«-T whose watch is that? <6$ ift bit 
betne, it is thine. SBefftt* 89ltd) ift htfT whose hook is 
that? @S ift tag feine, it is his. The French 1mm the 
same manner of expression, in le mien, k ticn, le sien, le 
noire, le voire, le hur. Indeed, they cannot put their 
possessive pronouns absolutely, unless the article is pre- 
fixed. In English, the article cannot be joined with 
them. But in German, the pronoun possessive absolute 
may either be used with, or without the article: nor is 

• Compare with this what is said of the first numeral, 
p. 190. 
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it sufficiently defined, where the one, or the other, is 
preferable. Il seems solely lo depend on the sound, 
and the structure of Hie sentence ; though, at the same 
time, it cannot be denied, that, when the article is made 
use of, the possession seems to he more distinctly marked. 
When united with the article, it is most usual to insert an 
additional syllable, namely ig; as, 2)er meintge, berbei* 
nige,o« fctnige, bet ibrige, ber unftige, ber eurige, bet 

ibtige. The former, without the syllable ig, may be 
regarded as a peculiarity of the Upper German dialect, 
though it sometimes occurs in the best writers. — The de- 
finite article yoiny before, these pronouns are declined 
after the third form of adjectives. 

4. £>ero and Sty* 0 / are possessives, used in ancient 
and ceremonious language. They serve for addressing 
persons of dtstiuction, being put for $tfc, your, or jours ; 
and are not declined. 

5. The imssessives are *omelime« found after genitive 
cases, supplying the idace of the declinable ending in the 
substantives: a-, 35eS SRatin fettt JBud), ihe man bii 
book, for beg gjiflimeS Such: bet grou iht .Sinb, the 
woman's child, for buS .Stub bet gruu. But this is not 
to be considered as a pure, and classical mode of ex- 
pression. 
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SECTION liL 

PBONOTJNS DEMONSTRATIVE. 

UNDER this head arc comprised all those, which point 
c-trl, or determine, the suhject, to which they refer. They 
are: Siefer, biefe, biefeS, this; Lat. Air, hae, hoe. ^ 
tier, jene, jeneS, tlint ; Lat. ilk, ilia, illud. Set, tie, 
baS,that; Lat.is,Fo,irf; or iste, hta, itiud. ©erientge, 
biejenige, baSjcnige, that ; Lat. is, or ilk. Stoff (be, bt*<= 
fefbe, baffelbe, the same; Lat.i&ro, eadem.idm. 

A. Those which are property dtmonitrative. 

Singular. PUtral. 

Hue. Fern. Neat. 

Nora, ©iefer, biefe, biefeS, (or bUg), N- fiefe. 

Gen. ©iefeS, biefer, biefeS. G. Siefer. 

Dat. Siefent, biefer, biefem. D. £>iefeij* 

Acc. ©iefett, biefe, biefeS, (or biefj). A. SMefe. 



Nom. Setter, 

Geo. Settee, 

Dat. Senem, 

Act. Senen, 



Singular. 

jeae, }ene$. 

jene*,. jeneS. 

jerter, ienem. 

jene, ierteS. 

OBSERVATION. 



Plural. 

N. 3ene, 
G. Setter. 
D. 3enen. 
A. Sfenc. 



1. Wheu two demonstratives are put together, in the 
genitive and dative singular, and the genitive phiral, the 
last of tliem may agiume the termination en, instead of 
«-, em, es. By this means the concurrence of the same 
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syllables is avoided, if tliat should be thought objec- 
tionable. For example : J£)it SDteiiumgen biefeS unC 
jenen 9Rannt§, (for jeneS), Hie opinions of this and that 
man ; or in the plural, bicfcr itnb jenen banner, of such 
and such men. SBott biefer unb ienen ©efd)td)te— (dat. 
fern, for jcntv), of this and that history. "2f n c- biefent unb 
jenen JButbe (for jenem), out of sucli and such a book. 

2. The neuter singular of these pronouns, is placed 
before and alter verbs, without any distinction of gender 
or number, in the same manner as ihe personal See 
above. For instance : StefeS, or bteff, i jt ein SJJfltin, Ibis 
is a man; jeneS ift eine gtflu, that is a woman ; biefftnb 
SSenfdjen, these are men. SBuS fur ein SHlann tjt bief t 
what man is this 1 SBaS fur eine grau iff btefi 1 what wo- 
man is this 1 SESaS fur 2«ute finb biejjl what people are 
these ? 

B. Determinative Pronoun*. They determine, or 
limit, the subject, by causing it to depend upon a relative, 
which follows. 

Singular. Plural. 

Hue. Tern. Knit. 

Nom. Z)er, tie, bag. N. ©ie. 

Gen. £)effen, beren, beffeti, G. Sew, 

(»r befi), (or bef). (or beren). 

Dat. tkm, bet, bem. D. Detteiu 

Acc ©en, bic, baS. A. JDfe. 

Singular. 

Hue. F*m. Neut. 

Nom. ©erjenige, biejentge, baejenfge, 

Gen. DeSjemgen, berjenigen, 

Dat. 2>mjenigen, berjenigen, 

Am. Jjenjenigen, biejentge, baSjenfge,. 
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Plural. 





Norn. 25iejenigen, 






Gen. 


JDerjenfgert. 






Dat. 


©enjenigen. 






Acc. 


©itjenigen. 






t 

M.io. 


lingular. 




Notn. 


35crfelbe, 


WefcIbC/ 


baffelte. 


G*n. 


Eeffelben, 


berfelfeett, 


beffet&en. 


Dat. 


Semfetben, 


bevfelben, 


bemfetbert. 


Acc. 


iDenfetoen, 


bkfelbe, 


baffelbc. 



Plural. 

Nom. £iefe(ben. 
Gen. ©erfelbtn, 
Dat. ©mfettcn 
Acc. SMefelben. 



OBSERVATION!. 

). These pronouns may be joined to substantives, or 
stand by themselves : as, £>er 3JJenfd>, welder tugenb^aft 
kit, tft wetfe, Iltat man, who lives virtuously, is wise— 1 
©er, roeldjer tugenbijaft le&t, ift wetfe, lie, who lives vir- 
tuously, is wise. 35erjenige9)lenf^, metd)erUngered)tig= 
hit liebt, lft tin 2J6fen?id)t, that man, who loves injus- 
tice, isa villain— ©erjenige, iDeldjerUngeredjtigfett Etebt, 
ift ein SBofetmdjt, he, who loves injustice, &c. 2>erfefbe 
9Kenfdj, roeldjer-or Serfelbe, mltytr. 

2. The relative generally follows after Setjcritge: but 
not always after Set, and ©erfelbe. Forexmnple: @§ fft 
WrSBIrtitn, it is that man ; e§ ift berfetbe SRatm, it is the 
tame man. When J5et, is by itself, ^either before a sub- 
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stantive, nor followed by a relative, some local adverb is 
commonly put to it, as j)ter, ba, bott : 2)et ba, that per- 
son there ; ber frier, that person liere ; bet bott, tbal per- 
son yonder. SBeffen Qaub ifi bitS? whose house is that ? 
SBeffen ba, or befi ba, that person's. Scm gef)6tt e§ 1 

to whom does it belong ? ©em ba, to that person. 

3. The genitive case of the demonstrative, bet, bie, 
brt§, in all genders, and both numbers, frequently serves 
as a substitute for the third possessive pronoun, viz. 
bsfien, beren, beffen, for his, her, its ; berer, or beren, 
pi. for, their. This will be noticed more at length herc- 

' after. 

4. ©et, bie, but?, when serving as a demonstrative 
pronoun, has a stronger accent, in pronunciation, than 
the definite article, by which it is distinguished from the 
latter. The genitive plural should always be berer, to 
discriminate it from the gen. singular fern, but neverthe- 
less it is frequently expressed by beren, sometimes with 
a view to ameliorate the sound: as, beren ciner, one of 
those, for berer einer.— This pronoun, when joined with 
the adverb eben, signifies the same, Lat. idem, and is 
equal in meaning to Sctfcl&e : as, ©belt bet SHittm, the 
same man ; eben bie gtuu, the same woman ; eben ba§ 
^inb, the same child. 

5. Sag, like biefi, and eg, is seen. in connection with 
different uumbers, and genders: as, ©ug ift ber SJiann, 
that is.tlie man; bo£ ifi bie grail, Hut is Ibe woman; 
boti ftnb bie Settle, those are the people. 

G- ©erfelbe, is frequently employed with the significa- 
tion of the third personal, or lh»t of a simple demon- 
strative, in the manner as, in English, Ike same is used. 
For example: / haw received tlu book, end' read Ike 
same, for, and read it. But its peculiar and original 
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power, is the Latin idem, hi that sense, it sometimes 
has the adverb eben, before it, which gives it additional 
force, c&en berfelk, the very same ; and occasionally 
also the first numeral, which still increases the mean- 
ing: as, ein imb eben berfelbe, one and the same. 

6. ©erfelbige, biefettige, baffelbige, the i, syno- 
nymous with teffttfc, bufelbe, bflffetbe. Sometimes.it 
hat a strong demonstrative power, signifying: that; but 
altogether it is a word, not of the most classical stamp. 

?. ©er ndmlidje, and bcrgleidjt, occur as substitutes 
for berfclbe ; hut not frequently. 

S. ©dbiget, c, eS, Lat. is, ta, id; folcher, i, e3, or 
rather, etn foldjer, such a one ; and fo ein, fo efne, fo eih, 
may be added to the list of demonstrative m-ononns. 
The first mentioned coincides, in its meaning, with b erf ess 
mge, and bet,, but it is not so much in use : as, felbiger 
gjlettfdj, that man, or the said man, for be'r 9Jiettfcb; j« 
felbifler 3«it, at that time, for ju be*r $aU 

Q. Instead of the demonstrative pronouns, with cer- 
tain preposilious, the local adverbs bier, here, and bfl, 
there, are often employed : bier, may then be changed 
into hie, before a consonant, and bfl, must be transformed 
into bar, before a vowel. For example: £iemut, or 
l)tcmtt, herewith, for mit biefem, with this;, hierauS, 
hereout, hence, for au§ biefem, out of this; hieiott, 
hereon, for an biefem, on this. ©«JOn, thereat; for Don 
bem> of, or from, that ; or, for the plural, DOB bettcrt, of, 
or from, those ; baton-, thereon, for an bent, on that; 
baraug, thereout, for aus? bem, out of that; bomit, 
therewith, for mit bem, with that ; baruber, thereupon, 
for fifcet bag, upon that,.&c. 

u 
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SECTION IV. 

PRONOUNS ABLATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE. 

These are, SBeldjer, »eldje, reeled, who, and which ; 
and Sffiet, neut. VMS, who, what. £)er, We, bfig, is, like 
the English that, used in a relative signification. 

Singular. Plural. 

• Nik, Fem. Keut. 

Nom. SESSe(d>er, mkfc, W>elti?c6. N. SSeldje. 

Gen. SJelcrjeS, roeldjer, tPEld)e3. G. SBelthet. 

Dat. SBeldjcnt, weldjer, lueldjem. D. 2Beld)ert. 

Acc. SEBeldjen, roeldje, roeld)e§. A. 3Belo>. 

Singular. ' Pfwirf iwrw. 

Noin. 2Bet, SBflS. 
Gen. SBtffctt, (or we|j ). 
Dat. 3km. 

Acc. SBen. ffla«. 



Singular. 



Plural. 



Nom. 35er, We, tK*. ©i*. 

Gen. Seffert, beten, (or beffert. G. £teter, (or 

btt*l) beten). 

Dat ©em, bet, bem. D. ©erten. 

Acc. SDen, We, ba*. A. Die. 

* For ex: (Sine ffmieSliff, fcerfi* CAfn bt&imK, a 
stratagem, which Caisar employed. But I am of opinion 
that the genitive, ber, is incorrect: it should always be 
bmit. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1, TJie English distinguish, in their relatives, the pro- 
nouns who, and which ; applying the former to persons, 
and Ihe latter to animals, and things. The Germans ad- 
mit no such difference. They use reeidjer, in relation to 
the one, and the other. In English, that, lias frequently 
Ihe function of who, or which, especially for the purpose 
of avoiding repetition. In a similar manner, the Ger- 
mans employ per, tie, bag, instead of reeidjer, wtldje, 
TOelctjeS. The former has the advantage of brevity ; 
and is, therefore, often preferred : though in many places, 
TOeldKr, would be decidedly better. The latter ought to 
foe considered as the original, and proper, relative ; and 
fcer, bit, bag, only as an occasional substitute. SBeldjre 
should have tne preference: l) After the first, and se- 
cond, personal pronouns". Sch, rcelcber— I who; ©u, 

luelctjer— thou who ; 3Jjr, teeldje — you who ; ©ie, reels 

die — they who. 2) When the relative immediately pre- 
cedes the verb, without another word intervening : as, 
(Sin SJlarm, reeidjer fttjreibt, a man who is writing; etrt 
Jtittb, roe!d)eS Kept, a child which is reading. 3) When 
the definite article, or a demonstrative pronoun, goes just 
before: as, £)er9Rflnn,wefct)er— iDiefer ?0?cnfdj, weldjgt 
— 3ene grau, roelcbe— ©aSjenige Siwb, roetdjeS, The 
last distinction is not sufficiently regarded, in practice ; 
and those pronouns are promiscuously used. That this is 

• After the first personal, of the plural, SJJir, it would be 
objectionable to use wetdje, on account of the alliteration. 
It is preferable to say, SHIir, 6ie Wtr. 

u 2 
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wrong, cannot escape liie observation of an accurate 
jadge By allowing £xx, b«, bug, to follow closely 
after the definite article, or a demon strafive pronoun, an 
unpleasant uniformity of sound is, in tlie first place, 
creaW. Secondly, We, bag, having itself the qua- 
lifications «f llie definite article, and of a pronoun de- 
momltulivc, a mutability of signification is exhibited ; 
which is no virtue in any wold, nor in any language, and 
is llie more olijfilionable, when there is another term in 
existence, in every respect of the same power, and apt- 
ness, vt hich is exempt from those imperfections. In the 
two other situations, -Dec would produce an abruptness 
of sound, to which the German language is averse. 
Therefore, ber otele SSndjer geltfen fcaoe, I who have 
read many books ; must be changed into, 3d), luelcbcr 
Uftle S3ud)er gclefenbobe: and, instead of, gin jCnabc, 
ber fcbretbt, a boy that writes ; it will be proper to say, 
©tl £ndk, weldjer fdjrtibt. The defect of abruptoeet, 
in tii relative £)er, is often remedied by the addition of 
certain words to that prononn. Namely, when placed 
after the first, or second, personal, Hie antecedent pro- 
noun is repeated after the relative. For example : 3d), 
Ut id) ttiele jBudjrr geltftn hub*, 1 who have read many 
books; Su, ber bit hier ftetjeft, thou who standest here. 
ffiir,btermrbtet »etfammfltftnb, we who are here as- 
sembled ; 3br, We ibt eu« BafeEtanb tiefct, you who 
love your country*. When alone with a verb, after the 
third personal, or a substantive, the adverb ba is joined 




i, the preceding personal is some- 

»i» (link ka. OT.fc* «</») v« thai 



Utbt mat, ye that 
r,&c.— Herder (3«*. 
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with it : as, (gin jttlflbe, bet ba fchrft&t, a boy that writes. 
25a, signifies (A«-e, but serves, in this juncture, as a mere 
expletive, to lengthen the short relative pronoun. — 2>r, 
as a relative, never stands united with a substantive ; for 
instance, 2>'r 3Jtarm cannot express, which mm. 

2. The genitive plural of the pronoun £}er, bte, bug, 
is properly beter; but when it is used in a relative signi- 
fication, it is commonly changed into beren, though not 
always*. 

3. The adverb jo, so, sometimes represents the rela- 
tive. For example: £)ie SEBatjrTjett, rcrfdje Dim einem 
SBerfe, vote bnSieitige ift, fo voir ben fttc&fm&ctn r>termit 
»ortegen, gefobert reerben farm, kfiehct bat-in, &c. 
" The veracity that can be required of a work, like the 
one which we now lay before the lovers of elegant lite- 
rature, consists in this," &c. Wieland. It is a peculiarity 
of the ancient style, and at present only resorted to, for 
the purpose of preventing the repetition of other rela- 
tives. When the verb follows after it, without any other 
»vord between, ba is added, as in the relative bet, bl'e, 
boS. For example, in Burger's Lenore : 

Soch Eeincr rear, ber Jtunbfdjaft gab, 

SSon alien, fo ba Eumen, >• e. of all that, came. 

• Sarin feufje fie nadj in jftien !SIimien, 

3>mr gaupt am Sfigel 

©djwerer lint* gefenfter iff. 
" Then repeat my sounds, sighing, among those Mowers, 
whose heads, near the grave, are drooping and declining. — 
From Denis's Monody on the Death of Gellerl, Here the 
genitive Bfm, is more emphatick and distinct, than beren 
would appear. 

U3 
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■4. SBer, who, as a relative, always begins a sentence : 
what otherwise would be the antecedent, follows. For 
example : SBer «uf ^ m ® e 9 e bet *t0cnb nwnbelt, iff 
gl&tftfd), he who walks in the path of virtue, is happy. 
It is never put after an antecedent. It would, for in- 
stance, be a solecism to say, ber SRfltlTt, TOtt bfe ©tfelSe 
ehrt, the man, who respects the laws. Here a different 
relative is required. Nor can XOtt, be connected with a 
substantive: as, VOtt Slumi, which man; for rceld)et 
SRantl- When Wit stands alone with the verb, bfl is fre- 
quently added to it, in the same manner, as it is to ber 
(see the former page): as, 2Bet U gtaubt, bag biefi fo 
fer>, fttt ftd), he who thinks that thin is so, is mistaken,— 
—The neuter XM&, may either commence a sentence, or 
be placed after an antecedent. For example : ffluS 0.6* 
rttbt ifl, Setbient got, what is just deserves praise ; bag, 
t»H§blimir gefugt haft, that which you have told me; 
a0e8, teas id) aefdjen babe, all I have seen. It stands 
hereto signify which; and is very properly employed 
after an antecedent, denoting something general, and 
undetermined. When an individual, or particular, sub- 
ject precedes, it is necessary to express the neuter, which, 

by roel^eS: as, baS S3ttdj, toeldjeS @ie tnir gclieljen bo* 

ten, the book which you have lent me. This rule is 
sometimes neglected, and rung put, where roetdjeS ought 
to be the relative ; but such deviations are not to be 
approved.— 3Ber, occasionally, signifies somebody : as, ti 
ifl met bfl, there is somebody ; and ma&, tomtthing ; as, 
idi tkifo ma%, I have got something. But these expres- 
sions are not classical. 
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5. The relative pronoun ii often omitted in English, 
anil to be understood in a sentence. For example ; 
" Tbe man I love," f. e. whom I love. 

The pensive muse shall own thee for her mate. 
And still protect the song she loves so well. 

Charlotte SkHS. 

i. e. which slie loves. 

Simply the thing I am shall make me live. 

SSAKSPlAR. 

i.*. Which I am.— In German, tbe relative must always 
be expressed. 

6. The pronouns SBer, neuter, to**; and tteldjtt, 
roridjf, JteldjeS, also serve to questions, or in other 
words, have the signification of i nte rroga lives.— SB et 
is applied to persons, either male or female, and mag to 
things. They ask the questions, in a general way, as tbe 
English who, and what : and are never joined with a sub- 
stantive. SBelehtt, weld)*, WetdjtS, refers to partieular 
objects, and may be united with substantives. It an- 
swers to the English interrogative, which: as, rwldjer 
SjRdnn, which man. 

7. 2&i8 is combined with tlie indefinite article, to 
express the French interrogative, or exclamatory, pro- 
noun, quel, Lat. qvalie, and tbe English what, with or 
without tbe indefinite article, as, what man? or, what a 
man: But in German, the preposition fur is inserted, 
between JWtS, and the article : as, tttflg fur ettl 9)lann, 
what rann, or, what a. man ; man fur eine grail, what 
woman, or what a woman; roaS fur eitt £mo, what 
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child, or, what a child. It is literally, what for a man, 
what for a woman. This preposition had probably a 
meaning, when it was first introduced; which by time 
has been o hi iter alert*. Tbejndefinite article is omitted, 
as in English, before the plural number, and when the 
idea is of a general cast rather, than referring to an in- 
dividual object: for example, tDflS ftir fSfenfdjeil, what 
men! (pa§ fur 3eug, whatsti.ff! wag fur SSein, what 
wine ! — SBctdj etn, fern, meld) eitu ; pi. tvetdje, are oc- 
casionally used in the room of, roaS fur rill, K>a3 fur 
erne, and vpa§ fur. 

8. The loral adverb too, where, with a preposition, 
frequently fills the place of a relative pronoun. For 
example: VOOmit, wherewith, instead of, mil Wctdjem, 
fem. roeldjer, or plur. mit tueldjen, with which ; reooon, 
whereof, instead of uon irelctjem, roeldjer, vceloVn, of 
which ; rooburd), where through, for curd) n>eld)ert, 
Weld)6, WetdjeS, through which: TOOJU, whereto, for ju 
roetdjetlt, »eld}Cr, tceldjen, to which. When the prepo- 
sition begins with a vowel, r is inserted after roo: as, 
worauS, whereout, for out of which ; tuoruber, where- 
upon, or whereover, for upon which, or over which. 

• The Swedes, Daces, and Dutch have the same manner 
of expression; and in Shakspear (Much Ado about No- 
thing, Act I. last scene) the following passage is found: 
" What is he for a fool that betrothes "himself lo unquiet- 
ness." . What for a fool, seema to he said instead of, What 
* fool, and to correspond with the German mode of speak- 
ing. 
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SECTION V. 
MISCELLANEOUS PRONOUNS. ■ 

Und er this denomination are to be comprehended 
several words, which could not conveniently be classed 
with the former divisions. They are: jebtr, jebwefcer, 
marcher, jtmam% jeberman, niemanb, and ftfb|l, 

1. Scber, jebe, jebeS, each, every (one); jetrotber, 
jrtHDebe, jebwebtf, each, every (one); manthtt, mart* 
dje, rrtancheS, many a (one). They are either put be- 
fore substantives, or may stand by themselves ; end 
are all declined. 

2. aSart, not declined. It implies a general, or inde- 
finite, personality, answering to the French en; and 
takes the verb in the singular number. For example : 
3R«n fagt, French on rfif, people say, they say ; matt' 
fntfdjt, Fr. on parte, people talk, they talk. The Eng. 
lish make use of different expressions, such as wr, you, 
they, a person, one; where the Germans employ malt, 
and the French on. For instance: man mug fid) butett, 
Fr. on doit prendre garde, a person, or one, must lake 
care ; man irrt fid), j»enn man glaubt,— on se trom- 
pe, si Ton pease, a person, or one, mistakes, if he 
thinks—. The oblique cases of the indefinite article ate 
placed in a corresponding relation witb man. For ex- 
ample: SBan drgert fid) immtr, wenn eintm gewtfle ©r«= 
TOOTttmgm febtfebfagtn, a person is always vexed, when 
he it disappointed in certain expectations. 9Jtr.il irrt 

fid), wenn man glaubf, ber grofie #aufl fdjoV elnen 
wn^ret 56erbien(l« reegtn, one is mistaken, if he thiuks, 
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that the multitude esteems him for true merit. — In 
these examples etnem, and (inert,' dative and accusative 
cases of the indefinite article, answer to man, 

3. Semanb, some one, some body, any one, apy 
body; jeberman, every one: niemanb, no one: These 
words seem to be composed of the foregoing mart, of 
ft, ever ; jeber, each ; nit, never. In the genitive case, 
they haves added: as, jemartbS, jebermanS, niemflnbS. 
The dat. and acc. are like the num. or sometimes, but 
not usually, marked by the termination en : as, jemanbetl, 
m'emanbert; never in jeberman, - Now ami then an ad- 
jective is put after jemaitb/ and niemanb, m the neuter 
gender, second form: as, jemanb SBotrtebmeS, some 
great, or genteel, person; jemittlb grembeS, some 
stranger; from DOtnebltl, and fremb. Thus niemanb 
a3otnehme8, no great, or genleel, person ; ntemanb 
grembeS, no stranger. But there is something iingrara- 
matical in those modes of expression, at least something, 
which cannot be accounted for, from grammar ; and 
they are not to be recommended for imitation. Instead 
of jemanb 3Sornel>m«$, y° u ""ay say, em oornebmet 
SKfllltl, a great man, or «irt SOtnt^mer a great 

gentleman ; or if it be a lady, eitl OornetjttwS gtitHen* 
jimmer ; or if more than one person, BOrrtebme ieute, 
great people ; and for niemanb grembeS, fein grember, 
no stranger. — The first numeral, (finer, occasionally 
stands for jemanb, some one : but this is, perhaps, to 
be considered as an abuse of that word. 

3. The invariable pronoun felbft, or felfcer, resem- 
bling the English self, may be added to any other pro- 
noun, or to any substitutive. For example : Sid) felbjt, 
I myself; J>u felbft, thou thyself; @r jelbfr, he him. 
self; berajtanrtfeibjl, the man himself; tie grau fel&ft, 
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the woman herself: 2B£r felbjl, we ourselves ; 3&r felbft, 
you yourselves j ©ie fclbft, they themselves ; tie 8mte 
felbjl, the people themselves. The Euglish self, must 
previously be compounded with a pronoun, to qualify it 
for an adjunct to a substantive, or personal pronoun ; it 
is likewise varied in Hie plural : but the German word is 
neither compounded, nor declined. It may be placed 
as an adverb before a substantive, or pronoun, in which 
situation it signifies even : as, ®elb)l 3d), even I ; fclbji 
bit, even thou ; fctbft fie, even thty ; felbjl bet SRflltn, 
even the man ; felbjl bie Seute, even the people. @etb(l, 
is preferable to felbet.— ©elbjl, or abridged felb, is 
sometimes connected with ordinal numbers : as, felbjl= 
btittet, or felbbritter; felbotertet; fdbjeljnter; felb= 
jroanjigjlet. It tlien implies that the person, to whom 
the number refers, is accompanied by so many others. 
For example : 3d) felbOterter, I myself the fourth, that 
means, three besides me; bet .R5nig felbjlsroartiigffet, 
the king the twentieth, that is, the king and nineteen 
persons besides*. 

• StlbjtBanjigff" sefanflen, tmt> altein item ® a la bin 
begtlflbt^t— I was taken with nineteen others, but alone 
spared'by Salailin. 

Sewing's StatUn oer3Beiff. *« J. 6(. 5. 
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ON THE VERB, 
oo* Til SIN 8 

1. The Auxiliary Verbs, 

2. The Conjugation of Regular Verbs, 

3. The Irregular Verbs, 

4. Verbs Neuter, 

5. Rejkctive Verbs, 
6*. Impersonal Verbs, 
?. Compound Verbs. 



SECTION I. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Ip- verba auxiliary be those, which are indispensibly 
required to complete a conjugation, we must recognise 
three such verbs, in tlie German language. 

The first is ^jflbtrt, to have. This serves for the for- 
mation of the |treterperfecl,i>reterpluperfecl, and second 
future, Unst>9, in the active voice. 

The second ©fljn, 1° be. It forms the prelerperfect, 
preterpluperfect, and serond future, of some, neuter 
verba; anil likewise helps to compose those lenses, in 
the passive voice. 
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Auxiliary Verbs. 



The third is SBerbnt. This verb signifies, 1, a fu- 
ture event, which may consist in acting, being, or suf- 
fering. Thus it expresses the English auxiliaries of the 
future tense, shall, and will ; and seems to resemble the 
Greek verb fift**>. With this qualification, it produces 
all the future tenses. 2. It denotes the coining into a 
certain state, or condition. Therefore, when joined 
with a noun, it answers to the Latin fio, and the English 
to become. But with this power, it is likewise employed 
lo form the passive voice. 

Note. It will be seen, from the examples of the Ger- 
man conjugation, in the following pages, that the prin- 
cipal parts of the verb are, the present, the preter- 
imperfect, the infinitive, aud the preterite participle. 
These may be considered as the roots, from which all, 
or most tenses, are derived. For which reason, they 
will be placed at the bead of every verb, that is exhibited 
for the purpose of conjugation. 



First Auxiliary, fiflbttt, to have, 
^jabe, present tense ; <£atte, preterimperfect; ©es 
habt, preterite participle. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. SOBJUNCTIVB MOOD. 



«. Su &4|t, thou hast 3. 2>U &l&eff, (if) thou have. 
3. (Sr Kfit, ti) bat, he, s. «r, (fie, ti) &abe, (if) he, 



Present Tense. 



Singular. 

1. 3* (tube, I have. 



Singular. 

l. 3* &ate, (if) I have. 



(she, it) has. 



(she, it) have. 



X 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Plural. Plural. 

1. Wit taten, we have. i. acif fcaben, (if) we have. 

2. 3&r&a&«, °r&a6t, you 2. 3*r&abet, (if)you have, 
have. 

3. Sie&U&eit, they have. 3. @k fja&ill, (if) they have. 

Preteriraperfect. 
iing-uta-. Singular. 

t. 3# Sfllte, I had. 1. 3* i&W, (if) I had. 

*. 3>ilBattfiT, thou hadsL 2. Xu 6Stteff, (if) thou had. 

3. SrStme, he had. s, @r fitte, he had. 



l. SDit fatten, we had. l. Sffiir (tStten, we had. 

«. 3&» Sflttet, you had. a. 3&r &5ttet, you had. 

3. ©te bfltuit, t^ey had. 3. Sie bitten, they had. 

Preterper/eet. > 
Singular. Singular. 

l. 3* Me fle&abt, I have l. 3c& fjabe get)d6t, (if) I 

had. have had. 

3. 3>OafJ getiavt, thou 3. Su6iibcftgff)fl6t,(if)thou 

hast had. have had. 

3, 9t (at ittaht, he has a. fir Me gtbutt, he have 
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INDICATIVE. 

Plural. 

l. 28ir &nben jefrabt, we 

have had. 
». 3&r (aftft, or Wt, 

ae&abt, you have had. 
3. Siejabeti 9t9itt, they 

have had. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Plural. 

1. aBi(6a&fH8f&fl&t,wehave 
had. 

2. 3&r feabet flf&a&t, you 
have had. 

3. @tf Ukin gt&afrt, they, 
have had. 



Prelerpluperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

i. 3* Jane gc&abr, I had l. 3* satte ge&abt, (if) r 

had. had had. 

!. 3>ti &<itteffa,e&abr, thou 9. ®u Jitttji gtjafct, (it) 

hadst had. thou had had. 

3. ©rbattege&abt, he had 3. <Sr Satte gebabt, he had 



Plural. Plural. 

1. SEpir batten gebaBt, we i. ffitr titten ae&ubt, we 
had had. had liad. 

2. 3&r Salter gf&abt, you s. 3&r 64ttet ge&abt, you 
had had. had had. 

3. Sie fcartense&flfct, they 3. ®ie bitten gtftobt, they 
had had. had had. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

First Future. 
Singular. Singular. 

i. 3<fin>erbf imben, t shall l. 3* wer&e ftfj I 

. have. shall have. 

a. 3>n reirtl (labrti, thou 2. 3u rwbefi babtn, (if) 

shalt, or wilt, have. thou shall have. 

3. @r itttrt Sflbfn, he shall, 3. @r tperbe babert, (if) he 

or will, have. shall have. 

P/wraf. Plural. 

1. SDir roetben baben, we l. Wit Wftbtn babtn, (if) 
shall have. we shall have. 

s. 3brwerbetfw£>en, you s. 36' werbet baben, (if) 
shall, or will, have. you shall have. 

s. ©if werben tubeti, they 3. i&ir werben babfn, (if) 

shall, or will, have. they shall have. 

Second Future. 



Singular. 

1. JSiwerbege&obtbiibtri, 
I shall have had. 

2. Da re i n't fltbabt batfti, 
thou shalt have had. 

3. @r ntirb ae&ubt JflSfrt, 
he shall have had. ' 



J. 3* werbe ae&abt babtn, 
(if) I shall have had. 

9. 3u werbtff oebabt Men, 
(if) thou shalt have had. 

3. @r werbe ge&abt fcabftr, 
(if) he shall have had. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. Sffiir Wfrbfii flcSabt 6a. l. SUir werttert gegaSt 
ten, we shall have had. hit, (if) we shall hare 

had. 

2. 3&r rwbft sebabt 6a- 2. 3&r wtrbtt flflu&t foi< 
fcen, you shall have bert, (if) you shall have 
had. had. 

s. @ii »erb«n flefrubl 6a= 3. Sie uerben 0e&abt bct» 

bf It, they shall have btn, (if) they shall have 

had. had. 

First Future Conditional. 

Singular. 

J. 3* wifrbe baben, I should, or would, have. 

9. Su reilrbeft baben, thou shouldst, or wouldst, have. 

3. Sr iffivbe &aben, he should, or would, have. 

Plural. 

1. 3£5ir tvurben baben, we should, or would, have. 
2.. 36r rourbft taitn, you should, or would, have. 
3, Sitwfirben bflbiti, they should, or would, have. 

Second Future Conditional. 
Singular. 

1. 3$ wifrbe se&n&t &aben, I should, or woiiM, have 
had. 

3. Du vatbefi ttiabt &aber>, thou sfavuldst, or wouldst, 
have had. 

3, SfwitriH fltbnbt he should, Of would, have had. 
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Plural. , 

\. Wit roUtSen fttbabt fjaben, we should, or- would, have 
had. 

2. 36t wifr&ft ge&abt babrti, you should, or would, have 
had. 

3. @ie wiltben flt&abt&a&en, they should, or would, have 
had. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plural. 

(J. j&afctn wir, let us have*.) 

2. fiabe (ba) have (thou). 3. §abet, or babl (i&r) have 

(you). 

3. fjflb* «, ((if, fS,) let 3. Sflbtnfif, let them have. 

him, (her.it), have. 

INFINITIVB MOOD. 

Present. fiabtn, to have. 

Pret. perf. ©rbflbt bflfctr), to have had. 

Future. Saben wfrben, to be about to have. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present $flben, having. 
Preterite. ©ffiabt, had. 

* Tlic first person plural, of the imperative, is not com- 
monly met with. The verb lafft'n, to let, is usually em- 
ployed, as it is in English, to express that idea. Now and 
then you see the bare imperative thus used, as, fltjttn nir, 
letusgo: baton »i( (Stbtllc, let us have patience: but 
this is a deviation from the general practice, and to be con- 
sidered as an innovation, or a peculiarity. 
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SfCMrf Auxiliary. @q>lt, to be. 
JBitI, pres. ; 2Bar, pret. imperf. : ©emefetl, pret. part. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Singular. 
U 3# bill, lam. 

2. $11 bi|l, thou art. 

3. Qx iff, he is. 

Plural. 
1. iffiir fitto, we are. 

2- 3^6rfej}b, you are. 

3. @itfin&, they are. 



Singular. 

l. 3* ftp, 00 J 
3. 35tlfe(K|I, or ffpfj, thou 
be. 

3. ®r ffp, he be. 

i. 2Bir fepeij, or frjpn, we 
be. 

•2. 3f>r feprt, or ftpb, yon 
be. 

3. ®i( fepen, or ftpn, they 



Prete rim per feet. 



Singular. 
I. 3* »ar, I was. 
a. Xu warffi, or irjif , 

s. dr war, he was. 

i. iffiirwaren, we were. 
3. 3&f waret, or wart, 
you were. 

3. Sit tturen, they were. 3. ©itwartn, they were. 



Singular. 

U 3*WS«- fiQ I were. 
S. w&Kft, thou wen. 

3. 6r he were. 

Plural. 
1. Sffiir wSrfn, we were. 
3. 3!>f w&ret, you were. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Preterperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. 3#NlffWCftMUave L 34 ft IflMffe C'Q 1 

been. have been. 

2. 5)n bift geipefeii, thou a. Su fepep, or fepfl, gewe. 

hast been. felt, fi f J thon nave ueen - 

3. 6r iff gewefen, he has 3. <Sr fes> aewefen, 00 he 
been. have been. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. Sit lint gewefen, we l. SBir fepen, or fepn, ge. 

have been. wefert, you have been. 

2. 36r fept> gewefen, you a.'3&r feprt, or fe»b, gewe. 
have been. fen, you have been. 

3. ©ie find gewefen, they 3. ©iefepfit, orfeprt, jewe. 
have been. fen, they have been. 

Pre lerptu perfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

l. 3* war gewefen, I had l. 3* wire flewefen, fif) I 

been. had been, 

a. warfff 8*»tftti, 2 - w 4 "^ *nwf«t, flf> 

thou hadst been. thou had been. 

3. ffir war gewefe*, he 3. St ware jjtwefen, (it} 

hail been. he had been. , 

Plural. Plural. 

l. SBtrwaren gewefen, we J. tfljtr wSren gewefen, v.& 

had been. had been, 

a. 36r ream gewefen, you 2. 36r w>S«t jeweferf, you 

had been. had been. 

3. @iewarengewefen,thcy 3. @ie wSren gewefen, they 

had been. had 1 been. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVB. 

First Future. 

Smgulsr. Singular. 

i. 3# wtrte ffjm, I shall 1.3* werbe fepn, (TEJ I 

be. shall be. 

a. ®« wirff fepn, thou 2. Du mrbefl ftpn, thou 

shalt, or wilt, be. shalt be. 

3. (frwtri fepn, he shall, 3. 6r werbe fcpit, he shall 

or will, be. be. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. 2Bir roeroen fepn, we 1. 2Dirwtrbenfepn, weshall 

shall be. be. 

a. 3pr iwbtt fepn, you s. 3pr werbet frpn, you 

shall, or will, be. shall be. 

3. Sit werten fepn, they 3. Sit wetben ftpit, tbey 

shall, or will be. shall be. 

Second Future. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. 3<twxbe gewefen fepn, j. 3* werbt gewefen fepn, 
I shall have been. (if) I shall have been. 

2. 3)u»iritgettiefenfepn,thou 2. Suwefbeligtweftnfepn, 

shalt, or wilt, have been. thou shalt have been. 

3. <Sr roirb getpefen fepn, he 3. <Sr wfrbl gewefen fepn, 
shall, or will, have been. he shall have been, 

Plural. Plural. 

1. aDirwerben gewefen fepn, i.SJirtperbengetpefenfepn, 

we shall have been. we shall have been, 

a. 36r reerbet geweftR fepn, 2. gprnterbetgeroefenfepn, 

you shall, or will.have been, you shall have been. 

3. Sie werben gewtfen fepn, 3.@ie»erbengf»efenfepi>, 

they sha^or will,have been. they shall have been. 
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1. 3* wfirfce fifPtl, I should, or would, be. 

3. Suwilr&eftffpn, thou shouldst, or wouldst, be 

3. ®r Wtfrtt fejftl, be should, or would, be. 

Plural. 

1. Wit miirbetl ffplt, we should, or would, be. 
3. 3&rroifrt!nfcpn, you should, or would, be. 
3, @i( refirbflt fepn, they should, or would, be. 

Second Fulure Conditional, 



1. 3(t>wUtteae»efenfepn, I should, or would, have been. 

2. ®u w4tbe(t gewefen fepn, thou shouldst, or wouldst, 

have been. 

3. fir wfirbe gerecfeit ftpn, he should, or would, have 

Plural. 

1. SBirrofir&en jetttftti fepn, we should, or would, have 

2. 36rwi(r&etgew(f«rifeint, you should, or would, have 
been. 

3. Stewiirbengenierenfejjn, they should, or would, have 

been. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

2. <Stp (b») be flhw> Pres. <Stpn, to be. 

3. Sep er, let hiru be. Preterperf.©eni(f(n fepn, to 

Plural. have been. 

(I. Senen wir, letusbej. Bwt -@tpn twb<n, to be 

3. ©epb ftSO be {you > about to be, 
3. Sepn fit, let them be. 
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PARTICIPLE!. 

Present, ©epenb, being. 
Preterite, ©ewffetl, been. 



Third AuMWary, SBerbetl, to become. 

5Bctbe, pre*. ; SSarb, (or rourbe) imperf. ; (Smwben, 
(or Itoccen) pret. part. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

Sin&ttar. Singular. 
i. 3* writ, l become. i. 3# »erbe, (if) I become, 
a. 3)« Wirtf, thou becora- 2. iw&fff, (if,) thou be- 

3. gr Wirft, be becomes. 3. <&r Wttit, (if) he become. 

Plural. Plural, 

1. aHirwetten, welcome. 1. 2Bir werbftt, we become. 

2. Strtrerbtt, you become, a. 3&r werbct, you become. 

3. @ie roerben, they be- 3. <Sie roerben, they become, 
come. 

Preletimperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. 3* wtb, or roiirbe, i. 3* wUrbe (if) I became. 

I became. 

2. Su wurbejl, orwarMt, a. $u tturbefl, (if) thou be- - 
thou tiecamest. came. 

3. «rtwrt, or wurbe, 3. grwiirbe, he became, 
he became. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. 9Blf Wiirbert, we be- 1. 2Bir UtUrbrtt, we became. 

2. 3&r murtet, you be- a. 3 v r wfir6((, you became. 

came. 

3. @ie rourbetl, they be- 8. ®iet»6rtflt, they became, 
came. 

Preterperfect. 

Singular. Singular, 

t, 3# bin Bfiuorten, or l. 3* ftp gtworben, or race 

mtttti, I bave become. btn, fif) I have become, 

a. Sh 6ijt fleroerbtn, or 2. 5)u fepcff, orfep|r, aewor' 

woroen, thou hast he- btn, or wcrben, fif) thou 

come. have become. 

3. @r iff flfttmbtn, or 3. €r fep gewotben, or won 

mtbtn, he has become. bftl, fif) he have become. 

Plural. ' Plural. 

1. Wir flub itwtrttii, or t. 2Cir feptn, orfijm, fleiw 
wctbtn, we have be-- otn, or werbrn, we have 
come. become. 

2. 36r ff»b atworbdi, or 2. 36f ffpet". m fflAi 9" 
wsrttn, you have be- worbtn, or worbtn, you 
come. have become. 

3. ©ie finb geworocti, or- 3. ©it fepen, or ftpn. 8« 
rootbtn, they have be- wcrbtri, or worbtn, they 
come. have become. 
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INDICATIVB. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pre terplu per feet. . , 

Singular. Singular. . 

1. 3* ">ar geworben, or l. 3tf> wire gewerben, or 
WOrben, I had become. WOfbtH, fif)I had become. 

2. 2>u warfft ('warffj gt- 2. Su wSrejt geworben, or 
wcrben, or worben, thou worben, (ifj thou hadbe- 
hadst become. come. 

3. @r. war geworben, or 3. <Sr ware geworben, or 
Wtvitn, he had become. worben, fifj he had be- 
come. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. 2Bir raaren geworben, 1. Stir waren geworben, or 
or worben, we had be- worben, we had become. 

2. 3f>r warer ("wart; ge> 2. 3&r wirer gfroorben, or 
worben, or worben, you worben, you had become, 
had become. 

3. @ic waren gettorbrn, or 3. @ie wireit geworben, or 
worben, they bad be- worben, they had become, 
come. 

First Future. 

Singular. Singular, 

u 3# werbe me rbtn, I l. 3* werbe werben, 00 I 

shall become. shall become. 

2. Du wirfl werben, thou 2. Su merbefi werben, thou 
shalt, or wilt, become. shall become. 

3. e r wirb werben, he 3. (fr werbe werben, he shall 
shall, or will, become. become. 

• . . . ■ Y '*-'■■'■ 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural. Plural. 

1. SBirroerbeii werben, ™ 1. 2Dir werben werben, wt 

shall become. shall become, 

s. 3&rwerbet werben, you 2. 3&r werbet werben, you 

nhaU,.or will, become. shall become. 

3. Sit werben werben, 3. Sie werben werben, they 

they shall, or will be- shall become. 

come. 

Second Future. 



Singular. 

i. Sefewerbe geworben, or 
werben, ffjjn, I shall 
have become. 

9. 2u wirft geworben, or 
werben, fepn, thou shalt, 
or wilt, have become. 

3, Gr wirfc gewerbeu, or 
tverben, fepn, he shall, 
or will, have become. 

Plural. 

1. ffiir werben geworben, 
orraprbetufepit, we shall 
have becofw. 

2. 3(ir wtrbet geworben, 
or roorbfn, fepn, you 
shall, or will, have become. 

3. @ie werben gewerben, 
or worben, fe»n, they 
shallow will, have become. 



Singular. 

1. 3# werpe. gewerben, 
or werben, fepn, fif) I 

shall have become. 

2. 3>u werbe|t geworben, 
or werben, feon, thou 
shalt have become. 

3. firwerbe geworben, or 
werben, fepn, he shall 
have become. 

Plural, 
l. SBir werben geworben, 

or werben, fenn, we shall 

have become. 
S*. 3&rwerbetgeworben, or 

worben, fe»n, you shall 

have become. 
3. @ie werben geworben, 

or wort-en, fepn, they shall 

have become. 
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First Future Conditional. 
Singular. 

1. 3* Wufbe iperben, I should, or would, become, 
a. 2m milr&eti werben, thou shouldst, ot wouldst, 
become. 

3. <§x roiirfte luerbtn, he should, or would, become. 
Plural. 

1. 2Pir tsiirben Wfrbcn, we should, or would, become. 
36r wiirb« rccrbrii, you should, or would, become. 
<Ste Wurbetl werbtti, they should, or would, become. 

Second Future Conditional. 
Singular. 

i. 3* wUrbe aewcrten, or werben, fepn, I should, or 

would, have become. 
•i. 2>u »6rbe|i jtwerben, or worben, fejtn, thou shouldst, 

or wouldst, have become, 
a. <?r murbe geworben, or worsen, fejtn, be should, 

or would* have become. 

Plural. 

l. 2tMr wfirbfn gfntorbfit, or wcrbeit, fepn, we should, 

or would, have .become. * 
a. 3&r iviirbct fleworbeti, or roorbeti, ffjm, you should, 

or wonld, have become. 
3. ©ie triirben fleworben, orworben, ffpn, they should, 

or would, have become. 

T 2 
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IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. Plural. 

(1. iffifr&fti wir, let us be- 

%. 2Beroe (bu) become 2. Wtxbtt fijrj become 

(thou). C)' 0U J- 

s. 3Berte fr, let him be- 3. 2Bert>en |tr, let them 

tome, become. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. 2Dsroen, to become. 

Tret, perfect, ©etvofben, or iror&fn, ffpn, to have 
become. 

Fut. Wtxitn rrer&fn, to be about to become. 

rAKTICIPLRS. 

Present, 2Be(6en&, becoming. 

Preterite, ©ewortcn, or worben, become. 

Note. — What in the foregoing conjugation is enclosed 
in parenthesis, is to be considered as less usual, or less 
classical, than that which is not so marked. Of this 
description are : the 1st person plural of the imperative; 
MMffl, tUUtt, in the prete rim perfect of the second auxi- 
liary ; and ttutbe, roarbfl, ill the preterimperfect of 
the third. Many things, in parenthesis, are understood 
to be commonly omitted, such as the 2d personal 
pronouns, in the imperative. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

1 . According to the English grammar, the verbs mty, 
will, shall.let, are, in conjugating, employer! as auxilia- 
ries. They are not necessarily required for the German 
conjugation. The ideas which they convey are, indeed, 
expressed by similar verbs, in German, but these cannot 
be considered in the character of auxiliaries. They have, 
however, by some grammarians been introduced under 
that denomination. For this no ground can be assigned, 
except that they are combined with other verbs, which 
they govern in the infinitive mood. But if that be ad- 
mitted as a criterion of helping verbs, their number may 
he still farther increased. True auxiliaries are only 
ttinse, without which no complete conjugation can be 
formed: and under this description come the three 
verbs, thai have been exhibited. — It may not be impro- 
per to say a few words of the other supposed auxilia- 
ries, in order to make their nature more perfectly under- 
stood. They are : $6) mag, similar to the English, I 
may ; id) mill, answering to, I will ; id) fell, I shall. To 
these may be added : 3d) Eatm, I can ; id) barf, I dare ; 
id) mug, I must ; id) toflt, I let. Those verbs are de- 
fective in English, all but two, to let, and to dare; in 
German, they are conjugated through all persons, tenses, 
and moods, excepting the imperative. They are all ir- 
regular, and will be seen in the list of the irregular 
verbs. In this place, their signification is to be briefly 
explained. 

3d) mag, I may. Infinitive, migett. The English 
verb, may, denotes the potential mood. The German 
signifies, 1) being permitted, being at liberty to do a 

thing: as, @r mag ladjen, « mag meirtert, id) »erbiete e$ 

V 3 
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fhm lltdjt, he may laugh, he may cry, I (id not forbid it 
him. 2) Chance, or possibility, especially in Ihepreler- 
imperfect of the subjunctive mood : as, @g modjte fid) 
ereigrten, it might happen ; e§ m&djte tegneii, it might 
rain. 3) A wish, or desire, particularly in the present, 
and pre terimper feet, of the subjunctive : as, 5Rege tv 
lange leben, may he live long ; m&ge e§ ber ^tmmtl ge= 
ben, may heaven grant it. 3d) m&cr)Jc raohUtrPaSbaWtt 
haben, I should like to have some part of it. 4) To be 
able; Latin, valere ; as, SBer mog beine SBunber erjabs 
len? who can recount thy wonders T In this sense the 
compound, uerm&gen, is chiefly used. And lastly, 5) To 
like. Here it is connected with the infinitive : as, 3d) 
mag e§ rtidjt fhun, I do not like to do it; and also with 
an accusative case, like a trsmsitive verb : as, 3d) mag 
bag nid)t, I do not like that. In this signification, it is 
mostly applied to what is eaten or drunk. For example : 
9H6gen©ie@auetErflut? cfo you like sour krout ? giein, 
id? mag e§ nid?t, no > 1 do not like '•■ 33) «">S biefen 
SBeitt nidjt, I do not like this wine. 3d) mag nidjts 
rtuht, I do not like any more. In such phrases, an infi- 
nitive may be supplied, viz. effeit, to eat, or trirtfeil, to 
drink; and the construction, with the accusative, consi- 
dered as elliptical. 

3d) milt, I will. Infinitive wolkn, This answers to 
the Latin velh, and the French vouloir j and implies a fu- 
ture event, so far as it proceeds from will, and inclination. 
For example: SEBoUm ©te fpa^teren gehetl? will you 
lake a walk ; that means, Is it your will, or inclination, to 
lake a walk? 3d) ttliU lefert, I will read ; the same as. It 
is my will, or my inclination, to read. @r rPttf fliegert 
unb hflt fettle glugel, he wishes to fly, and has no wings. 
The idea of purpose, and inclination always accompanies 
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this verb : it is not employed, as in English, to denote 
mere futurity, for which tuerben is exclusively appro- 
priated. 

3cb foil, i shall. Infinitive, folloi. Hie English shall 
may be considered as the literal translation of Hie Ger- 
man word, but il dots not comprehend all its meanings. 
Tlie veil, to be, with tiie preposition and tlie infinitive 
of another verb following, (as, / am to see, ut art to go), 
answers lo i(s sign i ficat ions inure frequently than -hull. 
The German verb denotes: 1) To be obliged, by neces- 
sity, or duly. Il may then, as occasion requires, be ren- 
dered by shall, must, ought, am to ; in French, by fal- 
low, devoir. For example : £m foHft bag tbun, thou 
shall do Dial, thou art to do that, thou must do that ; it 
font. @ie fallen fdjteiben, you are to write; il faut 
Scrire. 2) To be bid, to be commissioned. Srf) folf bn= 
bill gef)ert, I am to go there. 3) To be authorized, lo be 
suffered, to be permilted. @qIE id) eS fjrtlen? am I to 
liave it, may I have it 1 ©oil id) e§ tbutl, ob'er nicbt ? am 
I to do it, or not? may I do it or not 1 4) To be ad- 
mitted, to he supposed. @te fatten mid) nicbt beteibtgf 
bafcen, you are supposed not to have offended me; er 
foil feinen Safe erroiefm baben, he is admitied to have 
proved his position. These subsequent significations 
have all a connection with the first, and original one, 
which implies an obligation. That obligation is some- 
times so involved, that it is difficult to recognise il: for 
example, in the Iwo last significations mentioned, where 
we must imagine an obligation, springing from the will 
of another, to which we submit. It is still more so, 
when the verb means 5) To be said, to be reported : 
as, £>er .Sonig foil nngelommen fetjn, the king is said to 
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be arrived. £ie gniiijofifdje glotte foil gefdjlngefl 
voorbett fct>n, llie French fleet is said to have been beaten; 
eS foil fid) jiigetrflgeit haben, it is said to have happened. 
If compulsion, or obligation, be the primary notion, to 
be combined with follill, it way perhaps be represented 
as a kind of necessity, that a thing has happened in such 
a manner, and not otherwise : we may conceive a sort of 
limitation, or restriction, with regard to the fact, that 
lias happened ; as if we were to say, people will have it, 
that this has happened. In the expression will have it, 
something of constraint may be perceived: for where 
the will of any person is in operation, it produces a 
compulsion, or obligation, in reference to others. These 
prima rv notions, however, are obliterated; and we now 
content ourselves "ith the sign ittcati* us, as they are in 
use*. The formation of the future tense by the verb 
shall in English, and by similar verbs in other languages, 
such as the Swedish, Danish, aud- Dutch, maybe ana- 
lysed, and traced, in a similar manner. Thus foil occurs 
in old German ; and even in the modern language, that 
is, in High German, vestiges of it remain in some 
phrases, and expressions. It is common in a conditional 
future, which is very frequently employed. For exam- 
ple : SBenn er ftmmen foHte, if he should come ; mm 
bug f o fetm foltte, if that should be so. eollten fid) DAS 
^Setter dnbem, fo wollen voir auSgeben, should the wea- 
ther-change, we will go out. 

• The signification, just mentioned, to be said, to be re- 
ported, is found in the Swedish verb skota, the Danish tkulle, 
and the Dutch tulle*, all of which answer to the German 
fatten. See the Grammars and Dictionaries of those lan- 
guages. 
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©Ollen is often used with an ellipsis, when the infini- 
tive of some other verb is to be supplied. By this 
means, several phrases are to be explained. For ex- 
ample : 2BuS foil id), what shall I ?— supply tfjun, do, 
what shall I do, what am I lo do, what would you with 
me, what do you want of me? Thus, 2Ea3 follft bltt 
reus foil er? mi foil fie? mi follen rmr, wai follt ihr, 
TcaS follen fie ? what art thou to do, what art thou 
wanted for, what is he to do, or what is he wanted for, 
5tc. ffiJaS foil bug, what shall thai— supply fetjn, be, 
what shall that be, what does it tend to, what (toes that 
meant This is sometimes fully expressed by, 2Bag foil 
bag heiffen, what is that to mean, what is the meaning of 
that, what do you mean by that ? From that elliptical 
mode of speaking, the followiug significations may be 
assigned to follen: a) To mean. Examples: SB flg follen 
bte fieben hammer, what mean the seven lambs ? 2Sa$ 
foil bilS ©efdpalj, what means that lalkt 5BaS folletl 
biefe .Jtranje, what mean these wreaths? 3Ba3 foil abet 
btefer, but what means this man? In all these phrases, 
the infinitive fet>n, or in the last tftiin, may be under- 
Stood. 6) To be intended. Ex. @ie follen fille fur 
meltl $au§, they are all intended for my house. 3Bem 
foil bemi biefer ©friUlfi, for whom is this nosegay in- 
tended ? @e>?Sl, to be, may here again be understood . 
e) To leud to, to serve some purpose, to be of a certain 
use, to he good for. Ex. 2Boju foH biefe ©miebrigung, 
what purpose does this humiliation serve, what does it 
tend to, of what use is it? SSSflS foil mtr. bie (Srftgcburt, 
of what use is primogeniture to me ? 2Ba§ foil mil bilS 
©elb, wfiat is the use of the money ?— It may be lastly 
observed, that sometimes the English words may, can, 
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will, or in the pre ten ra per feet, might, could, would, 
will aptly render tlie German phrases, in which fallen 
occurs. 

3d) farm, I can. Infinitive, formett. It signifies 1) To 
be able, Lat. posse, Fr. pouvoir. 2) To be permitted, 
to have the liberty to do a thing. Thus it stands fre- 
quently, where the English put may. For example : 
Sie finrten baS rtjun, mm @ie nwllen, y°« n*? do 
that, if you like. Indeed, it is more usual to express 
that idea by the verb f 6rmcrt, than by migert. The in- 
finitive, which generally/ollows after f unite"., is sometimes 
left out : as, ®otr Eann aBe§ voa6 er rciK, God can do all 
he willelh, supply tbim, do. Hence 3) the significations, 
to have got by heart, to be able to say; and to know, to 
understand, may be explained, though in ancient Ger- 
man, the verb seems really to have signified to know 
(wwoir), as the old English to can*. Examples: Set 
Stnaie tam feine ^tufgabe, the boy can say his lesson, 
koows his lesson by heart; er farm fdj&ne Siebet, he 
knows pretty songs, he can sing pretty songs. Here the 
infinitives fetjn, fugert, ftngert, to say, to sing, may be 
undersl. od. j?&nnen ©it Xieutfd), do you know Ger- 
man? @r ffltin ©tiedjifd), he knows Greek. In such 
instances, lefetl, to read, fpred)en, to speak, uerfteljen, 
lo understand, or similar infinitives, may be supplied. 
3d) batf, I dare. Infinitive, b&rftrt. This verb sig- 

• In the Scotch idiom, the word to con is stil! found, 
for ex. : " What we first learn. we best ran," i. e. what we 
first learn, we know best. See Ramsay's Scots Proverbs, 
fu vi tt f\>t.«. __•»*.. -..». t Ttr.no " i 0 l \t iinw nr. other 




prayer can I none," >."e. 1 know no other 
■cott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto II. 
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nifies 1) To daw, to venture. 2) To be allowed, not to 
be restrained, answering to way, dare. For example: 
Darf id) fragert, may I ask 1 Sie butfentS roiffen, you 
may know it. With the negative, it is to be rendered, 
by may not, must not, dare not. 3) Frequently, the 
English verb need expresses il. 4) The prete rim perfect 
potential, burfte, denotes a probable contingency, and 
may be translated by might, may, need, should, would, 
as occasion requires. For example : @§ bftrfte tsteUetctjt 
wabr fe»n, it might perhaps be true ; eS bitrfte aTSbann 
nid)t uothroenbtger SBeife ber gait fet>n, it need not, 
then, necessarily be the case. In all these instances, it 
has the infinitive after it. When it occurs, without an 
infinitive, it is by ellipsis, so that same infinitive is to be 
understood. Ex : (Sr. barf alleS tPflS er farm, lie dares to 
do all he is able, where (butt, to do, may be supplied. Qt 
barf nitijr in bag £au3, lie dares not, or may not, come 
into the house, where fcmrmtl, to come, is understood. 
It has sometime* the genitive, or accusative, after it, sig- 
nifying to want, to need, to be in needof; but this sig- 
nification is obsolete. 

3d) mug, I must. Infinitive, irtuffen. It coincides 
pretty exactly with the English must ; sometimes, it is 
to be rendered by ought; and occasionally the terms, 
to be obliged, amto.artto.isto, are to, answer to the sig- 
nification. With the negative, it now and then expres- 
ses, need not. Insome instances, it has a mere potential 
meaning, and is to be translated by may. 

3d) laffe, I let. Infinitive, laffetl, to let, to suffer. It 
also means to leave ; and to leave off. It farther sig- 
nifies to get, to procure to be, to cause: as, (gin #ail§ 

bauenlaffan, to get a house built; einen Mod; madjeti 
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Ififfeit, to gel a coat made. When combined with llie 
third reciprocal, it seems often equivalent to the Eng- 
lish may, or is lobe: as, bag laftt ftd) nidjf tfflin, that 
is not to be done; oaoon liefie (id) side fagen, of that 
much might be said ; bad idfit ftd) nicbr begreifen, that 
is not to be comprehended. As an auxiliary to the im- 
perative, the Germans use it only for the first person 
plural, of (hat mood*. 

2. In English, the auxiliary, lo be, is joined with the 
participle present, to form what is called Hie defimte i 
or determined timet-' as, f am (now) writing, I teat 
(then) loving. Such a combination is foreign to the 
German language, in which the definite time is not 
distinguished from the others. 3°? fd)reibe, stands for, 
I write, and I am writing ; id; fdjrieb, for I wrote, and I 
was writing. 

3. Another peculiarity of the English tongue consists 
in the verb do, employed to express the present, and 
past imperfect, of the verb active, and neuter, marking 
the action, or time, with greater force, and distinction : 
as, / do love thee. It is also of frequent, and almost 
necessary, use, in interrogative and negative sentence*;. 
This mode of expression is not quite unknowu to the 
Germans ; for it is, in some provinces, to be met with 
among the lower people: as, 3d) that Iteben, I did 
love; t&tm ©ieihm fdjreifcen, do write to him: but it' 
is utterly banished from the general, and classical 
language. 

• See p. 334, note. 

t Sec Lowth's English Grammar, p. 63. 
t See Lowth, p. 6*. 
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SECTION II. 

CONJITOATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 

There is but one conjugation of the regular verb, 
of which the following is a representation, in the Active 
voice 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Singular. Singular. 

1 person, e: as, Stb lobe, 1 person, e. 

I praise. 

2 person, est, or st. 2 ■ est. 

3 et, or t. 3 e. 

Plural., 1 Plural K 

1 en. 1 nt. 

2 et, or f. 2 et. 

3 fn. 3 ■ — -—.««. 

, Preterimperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

1 . e te, or /e. 1 ' ■ ' tte. 

2 „ ttest, or test. 3 rferf. 

3 ete, or te. 3 ■ rfe. 

Ptaro/. • Plural. 

1 eten, or *en. 1 eten. 

% or tet. * i | rfe*. , 

3 W. eten, or ten . ' ',i 3 m,m. 
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IMPERATIVE. 

Singular. 

I 

2 e. i 

3 _ e . S 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present, end. 
Preterite, ge -tt, or (. 



GENERAL BULKS. 

I. The other tenses are compounded with auxiliaries; 
namely, the preterperfect, and pluperfect, with feabtn, 
(or if the verb be a neuter, of a particular description, 
with fe^and the preterite participle : the futures with 
wetben, and tie infinitive. 

II. The first and third persons plural, of the present 
tense, are always like the infinitive, and vice versa.— The 
first and third singular, and the first and third plural, of 
the preterimperfect, are alike. This applies to all verbs, 
b oth regular and irregular. 

III. The preterite participle has every where the syl- 
lable re prefixed to it, except in verbs compound inse- 
parable, and some others, which make the infinitive in 
Uren, ortrwi: as, rtgtCKB, to govern; b<mWhieKtt,to 
handle; bofdi mtt, to jest ; fpafeJeMIt, to walk ; fhlftte* 



Plural 

— en. 

— et, or t. 



INFINITIVE. 
Present, en. 
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ten, to be proud; bud)(Iabfereti, lo spell ; bur&fren, to 

shave; rebelltretl, to rebel; Hiflrftfjireri, lo inarch; pro* 
teftiren, to protest; twriiren, to vary ; copiten, to copy. 

IV. The radical vowels of regular verbs are never 
changed. If, for instance, fragm, to ask, be considered 
as a regular, it is not correct to make the second and 
third pen. sing. pres. iodic, fragft, friigt, transforming 
(he vowel a into the diphthong a. 

V. The e before si, in the second p, sing. pres. ind. ; 
before I, in the third p. sing, and second p. plural : like- 
wise before t, throughout the pret. imperfect, and before 
the same letter in the pret. par tic. is commonly thrown 
out, when from such an abridgment no harshness arises, 
iu the pronunciation. But it must be observed, that this 
is only allowable in the indicative mood ; and would be 
improper in the subjunctive. 

VI. In verbs that have the letters /, or r, in the last 
syllable, the e of inflection, after those letters, if it be 
Dot itself the last letter, is always omitted, even in the 
infinitive: as, ©ammtlrl, to collect, for fammelett ; 
valient, to last, for Caucten. Sometimes the t, before 
/ and r, is cast away : as, 3d) fammle, I collect, for 
fammele; bu famml'eft, thou collectest, for fammeljl 
(famntelefl); er fammtet, for fammelt« <£« bauret, it 
lasts, for e$ battert. However, this mode of contrac- 
tion is neither so regular, nor so much in use, as the 
former. 

VII. The passive voice is universally formed by means 
of reerben, the third auxiliary. 

z2 
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Active Voice. 

8oben, to praise, 
gofae, pres. ; lobtte, or lobte, p«t. hnperf. ; g«lobet, 
or gtlobt, pret. part. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Singular. 
1. 3* lobe, I praise. l. 3# (of*, (if) I praise; 
s. Stf Io6e|f, or tebft thou 3. Su lobrff; (if) thou praiw. 
praisest. 

3. €r Mtt er (Obt, he 3. «r (6bf, (if} he-praise. 

' Plural. Plural, 

i. 2Dirtoben, we praise. l. 2Bir [obtn, we praise, 

s. 3&Hefret, orlcbt, you 2. 3&r Tobtt, you praise. 

praise. ... " 

3, ©ielpctn, they praise.' 3. Sie foben, they praise, 

.* Prfteriiriperfect. 

Singular, Singular, 
t. 3* lobtf, I praised. 1. 3* f(6cK, (if) I praised, 
s. Sulofeteft, thou prais- 3. Su Icbcttff, 00 thou 

edst. praised. 
3. dx lobte, he praised. 3. @r lOtrK, he praised. 

P/wro*. Plural.- 

I. StDir Icbtcn, we praised. 1. SUir lobetert, we praised, 

S. 36' lubtet, you praised. 3. 3&r Icbeiet, you praised. 

3. @ie lebten, they praised. 3. ®ie I»b(ten, they praised. 
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INDICATIVE. SOBJCNCTIVS. 

Preterperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. 3d) babe aelcbt, I have i. 3d) babe gelobt, (if} I 

praised. have praised. 

2. 2>u Kiff aelcbt, thou 2, 3) it babeflgelofct, (if)thou 

hast praised. have praised. 

*~3. (Ir 6 at aelebt, be has 3. «r babe aelobt, (TfJ he 

praised. have praised. 

Plural. Plural. 

l. 2Bir baben aelobt, we l, SDirbafcfn aelobt, wc have 

have praised. praised, 

a. 36' babt gelott, you a. 3br babet gelebt, you 

liave praised. have praistd. 

3. ©if babtn aelobt, they 3. @i( baben aetobt, they 

have praised. have praised. 

Prelerpluperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

i. 3* Mitt fltlebr, I had l. 3$ bitte gelobr, (if) I 

praised. . had praised, 

a. Su batteff flrfrtt, thou 9. &dtte|t gtlebt, fit; , 

hadst;praised. thou had praised. 

3. (S* UtU fleiobt, he had 3. gr batte gfltft, he had 

praised. praised. 

Pforo/. P/wra/. 

i. Hie batten aelobt, we l. Wit batten selobi, we 

had praised. had praised, 

s. 3br battel aelobt, you 9. 3br battel aelebt, you 

had praised. had praised. 

3. 01c batten aelebt, they 3. Sie bitten B lt#bt, they 

had praised, had praised. 
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INDICATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE. 

First Future. 



Singular. 

1. 3oJ»(rc-tl«6tn, Ishall 

praise. 

2. S)ti wirfi lobtn, thou 

shalt, or wilt, praise. 

3. (Sr ttjirfr lobert, heshail, 

or will, praise. 

Plural. 

1. 2Bir retrben Icbtn, we 

shall praise. 

2. 36' *» f loben, you 

Shall, or will, praise. 

3. Sit Wftben (often, they 
shall, or will, praise. 



Singular. 
. 3* w"be (often, fifj I 
shall praise, 
a. Su »erbe|t lobttt, thou 

shalt praise. 
3. (ft werbe lobttt, he shall 
praise. 

Plural, 
l. aDir werben leben, we 

shall praise, 
a. 36' werbet (often, you 

shall praise. 
3. Sit rocrben loben, they 
shall praise. 



Second Future. 

Singular. Singular. 

1. 3o5niertt( aelobt Jabcti, l. 3* a*tot;t Men, 

I shall have praised. (if) I shall have pr. 

2. Tu irirfl aeloo* Men, 2. 2>u ittcrtteft aelobt Sneen* 

thou shalt have prais- (if) thou shalt have 

ed, &c. praised, &c. 

First Future Conditional. 



I. 3* UUrvf JtbtM, I should, or would, praise. 

3. Xtl Wtirteft Icbot, thou shouldst, or would*, praise". 

3. <gr nttfrbe (cbfn/ he should, or would, praise. 
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Plural. 

1. aBi(Wu.rf>en[ofcfn, we should, or would, praise, 
a. 3!>r wurbft Icbeti, you should, or would, praise. 
3. Siewurbenlcttn, they should, or would, praise. 



Second Fulure Conditional. 
Angular. 

l. 3* wiirbe aelobt 6aten, I should; or would, have 
praised. 

3. Du rufir&efl ficlett fcaben, thou shouldst, or wouldst, 
have praised, &c. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plural. 

(l. ' Eobrn. wtr, let us 
praise.) 

a. Gobe (oil) praise (ihou). a. Gobet, or mbt Oir} 
praise (you). 

3. Cobe tr, praise he, or 3. Gilbert fie, praise they, 
let him praise. or let them praise. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present. ficben, to praise. 
Pret. imperf. ©flobt fjuten, to have praised. 
Future. Gobf'lt Wttbtn, to be about to praise. 

PARTICIPLES. 



©rtobet, or gtlebt, i 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 

©elobt Werfeetl, lo be praised. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 

Singular. Singular. 

U 3* wtr&e fidobt, I am 1.3* mtbt aflobi, (if) 1 

praised. 1* praised- 

2. Su wirff jelobt, thou 2. 3>u rwbfft gelobt, (if) 

art praised. thou be praised. 

3. gr tt>irb oelobt, he is 3. (Sr roerte fltlcbt, (if) he 

praised. be praised. 

.P/woi. Plural. 

1. 2Dir wfrben fjdobt, we 1. Sir »erb(n gelcbt, (if) 

are praised. we he praised. 

2. 3&r nxrbttaelobt, you 2. 3&» twer&et ftflobt, (if) 

are praised. you be praised. 

3. ©UiwbengdoUt, they 3. ©it weebtn fltlctt, (WJ 

are praised. they he praised. 

Preterini perfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

). 3* warb (or wuvbe) I. 3* wiirbe sflobt, (if) I 

fltlebt, I was praised. were praised. 

2. ®« wurttfft (or roarbft) 2. 3)u wfirbfft gelebt, (if) 

gelcbt, thou wast pr. thou wert praised. 

3. gr warb (or wurte) 3. grwiirbe it\tH, (if) he 

jtlsbt, he was pr. -were praised. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Plural. Plural. 

i. Wtt Worttn fltfcbt, we i, $5ir wilrben getobt, we 

were praised. were praised, 

s. 36rwutl)«t8f(c6t, you 2. 3&r rofirbet grlobt, you 

were praised. were praised. 

3. Siewiirteti gelcbt, they 3. @ie w&tbtn gelobt, they 

were praised. were praised. 

Preterperfect. 
Singular. Singular. 

1-3* bin gelofctroorbtn, 1. 3d) fen ge'cbt wor&en, 
I have been praised. fifj I have been praised, 

a. Su biffgclebt worben, 2. £>u fepep gdcbt worSen, 

thou hast beenpr. (if) thou have been pr. 

3. @r iff getobt wcrben, 3. <£<t ftp gelobt ! reorbfit, 
he has been praised. ' (if) he have been pr." 

Plural. Plural. - ■ 

i. 2Dlr ffnb getrtnsDrteny t, actrfejifii -gelobi wortes, 

we have been pr. we have been- pr. 

a. 3bc f(pb gelobt reorben, 3. 3&r ffpeb geltbtworben, 

you have been pr. you have been pr. 

a. Sit fTnbselobtroeroeir/: 3. Sit ftptn gefcbtworbeit, 

they have been pr. they have been pr. 

Preterpluperfect. 
Singular. Singular.. 

1. Sdjttm-gelobtworbeti, l. 3# wbtt geiobt werbeit, 

I had beeiv praised. (i() I had been praised. 

2. Su wirtft aelcbt wcr. 2. 3>u »4wil geicbtworben, 

&fn, thou hadst been (if) thou had been prais- 
praised. &c. eit, Stc, 
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Part I. Chap. 4. 



INDICATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE. 

first Future, 

Singular. Singular. 

i, 30 wttbt gflott werbrn, l. 3* rwbe edebtwerben, 

I shall be praised. (it) I shall be praised, 

s. 3)u wirft 8«Ie6( merbe n, 2. XuwtrbtftatMtwtxbtn, 

thou shall, or wilt, be thou sbalt be praised, 
praised. 

3. @r wirb flrtobt wftbtn, 8. ®r werbt flftebt wttbtn, 

he shall, or will, be pr. he shall be praised. 

Plural. Plural 

1. SBir Wtbt* itim nter. l. 2Bir w«ben getrbt »«. 

bett, we shall be pr. btn, we shall he pr. 

2. SStwevbttBelobtwerbfii, s. Sbmrrbftsrlebtttifrbtn, 

you shall, or will, be you shall be praised, 
praised. 

3. eitntrbttifltiebtwrrtrn, 3. ©ie wtrbtn gtlobt wtr. 

they shall, or will, be btn, theyshall bepraised 
praised. 

Second Future. 

Singular. Singular, 

1. 3* tttrbr gtfobt irerbtn l. 3d) rwbe dfiebtmcrbtn 

ffjjn, I shall have been ftjwt, fifj I shall have 

praised. been praised. 

2. Su raitft fltlebt werbtn a. Su rn*rbe|l gdcbt worben 

ffpti, thou shalt have ffpn, thou shalt have 

been praised, &c. been praised, &c. 
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First Future Conditional. 
Singular. 

t. 3* rpifrbt gelobt mxbt n, I should be praiied. 
3. S« wfirbellgetebtwtr&fii, thou shouldst, orwouldst, 
be praised. 

3. <Sr wfirbe aefebt wtrfrtn, he should, or would, he 
praised. 

Plural. 

1. Sttiir roiirten gtlebt werbeit, we should, or would, be 

2. 3tr wilrbet flflobt wtrten, you should, or would, be 

praised. ' 

3 . ©if wiirben gelebt twbfn, they should, or would, be 



Second Future Conditional. 
Singular. 

1. 3* wiliie gelebt wsrtfri ffpn, I should have been 

praised. 

3. 3)u wMr&eff gtlobt worten ftnit, thou shouldst, or 
wouldst, have been praised, &c> 

IMPERATIVE. 

Singular, Plural. 

(l. %ttbtn wlr gelctt, let 
us be praised.) 

2. iffifr&f (bu) fltlobt, be 2. 2»crt>rt (i&r) BtMt, bo 

thou praised, you praised, 

3. SBttr&ttr aelobt, be he 3. aHerb«! fitgelebt, be they 

praised, or let him be praised, or let them bo 
praised. praised. 
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INFINITIVE. 

Pres. ©flofctrwtrti, to be praised. 

Pret. perf. ©flo&t worbrtl ftpn, to have been praised. 

Put. SDerben gf-Iebt we vfef n, to be about to be praised. 

Note, In the conjugation of the passive voice, the 
participle njprbett, of I he auxiliary, is used, in prefer- 
ence lo geToorben, because the latter, when joined with 
the preterite, participle of another verb, would fre- 
quently cause a disagreeable repetition of the syllable 
ge.— Sometimes roprbetl is omitted in the past tenses, as 
id) bin oelobt, for getobt nwrbtn, &«.: hut it should 
be put, whenever those times are lo be pointedly, or 
dirtinctly, expressed. 
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SECTION m. 

1RRKGUL AR VERBS. 

These verbs deviate, for the most part, in the pw- 
terimperfect tense, and theTpreterite participle. Some 
differ in tbe present tense, and several in t lie imperative 
mood. 

The number of Irregular verbs amounts, at present, 
to upwards of two hundred. Formerly it was more 
considerable; but it has decreased witb tbe progressive 
cultivation of the language. Several verbs/which, in 
preceding ages, bad an anomalous form, are now in- 
flected according to the common standard of conjuga- 
tion. There are others, of wbicb, even at tbis day, the 
irregular inflection is usual, though, at tbe same time, 
they may, without offence, be conjugated in a regutar 
manner. In the following list, those, whose irregular 
character is become obsolete, will be marked by * double 
star (•*) ; and those, which are, at the present period, 
varied in both ways, with a single (*). The latter, it 
is possible, will in time, like the former, lay aside the 
irregular shape entirely: and new attempts of regularity 
may perhaps be made upon others. For such is the 
nature of the human mind, that it flies from anomalies, 
and bends towards rule and system, by which its opera, 
lions are facilitated. 
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OBSERVATIONS. ' . .. , " .' 

1. TIir preceding list exhibits the irregular verbs iu 
tliose parts, which deviate from the rule : in all the rest, 
they conform to the regular mode of inflection. Let it, 
be observed, that the first person plural, of the present 
tense, is always like llie infinitive, and that thence the con- 
jugation proceeds regularly: the infinitive, indeed, maybe 
considered as the rout of the regular parts of the verb. 
Of the prelerimperfect, the third person singular is con- 
stantly the same with the first and ; the other persons fol- 
low> in Iheir terminations, the example of the regular verb. 
Where the imperalive is not marked, as irregular, it 
-may be supposed, that it is to be made of the infinitive t 
by cutting off the final n, or sometimes en. 

2. The preteriniperfect takes, in the subjunctive mood, 
an e at the end : that is to say, when it terminates with 
a consonant, iu the indicative, an e must be added. 
Moreover, the vowels o, o, U, are, in the subjunctive, 
changed into the diphthongs a, 6, ft. For example: 
34) bill, I begged, subjunct. bate; id) f)0t>, r lifted up, 
subj. t)6be; id) tntg, I bore, or carried, lurJj. truge,— 
Some verbs assume a different vowel, instead of a diph- 
thong: as, 3d) farmte, I knew, subj. fenrtetc;' id) 
twrtrtte, I named, subj. rienrtek ; id) wnnte, I rusheU, 
subj. U'lltlCtC. Others have a diphthong, but not fliat 
which corresponds with the vowel, in the indicative. 
Of this kind are, 3d) "be fat)!, from befehktl, subj. 6c"s 
fotjle; begarm, from bcgmrtm,subj. begonne; bavg,irom 
bergen, subj. biirge ; gebaljr, from geb<if>rert, subj. gjs 
b&tyre ; gntt, from geiten, subj. golte ; rann, from rtnttett, 
sutij. tonne; fpann, from fpinnen, subj. fponne; ftiiljl, 
frpm ftefclen, subj.(lob(e; ftarb, from jlerbert, siibj.'|Hit= 

. - '""re"' 
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be; wrfcftb, from»ert«b(n,»ubj.iottb£irbe; twrb,from 
Wcrben, subj.rourbe. In lhe examples first adduced, 
where e is put, in the subjunctive, for a, itiis is, in 
truth, no more than the regular form. For fetmefc, 
nettnete, rennete, are precisely the same as lobete. Of 
the instances, which have diphthongs, unlike the vowels 
of the indicative, it is to be remarked, that originally a 
change of the vowels, in the indicative, has taken place : 
and that befahl, was formerly befobl : bflrg was burg ; 
gebaljr, gebobr ; 8<*lt, 8"tt; ranri, ronn; -fpann, fporm; 
ftarb, flurb; »erburb, »erburb. Some of these are, 
even now, occasionally used, though perhaps not with 
sufficient propriety; as befoht, flebofjr. 

3. The second and third persons singular, of the pre- 
sent tense, and the second person singular, of the inipe- " 
rative mood, of verbs, which have ie, or u, in the first 
syllable, are, in ancient language, and poetically, formed 
Id eu: as, biege, 2. beugft, a.betigt; imperat. beuge : 
biete, 2. beutfl, 3. beut; imperat. beui: flie&t, 2. 
fteudjfi, 3.fleud)t; imperat. fleudj: flieffe, 2. fTeuffeft, 
3,fleufit, imperat, fleufh luge, 2.leitg(l, s.Ieugt; im- 
perat. leug: triege, or truge, s. freugfl, 3 treugt; im- 
perat. fteug : glebe, % seudjff, 3. jeudjt ; imperat. jeudj. 
This is not' a permanent irregularity, and has. on that 
account, not been noticed in the catalogue of the verbs. 

4. Compound verbs are, in general, inflected as their 
simples. Therefore, if these are irregular, the com- 
pounds will be the same. A few are excepted: for 
instance, wrunlafTen, to occasion, compounded of lafc 
fen; betentten, to blockade a town, from reitntn; raths 
fdjlflgen, and beratMdjIagett, deliberate, from fdjlas 
getU Tlie greatest number of compounds, however, 
adheres to the conjugation of the simple verbs. 
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SECTION IV. 

VERBS NEUTE2. 

Verbs, which signify an action, (bat from the sub- 
ject nominative passes over to an object, or affects a 
person, or thing, are, in grammar, called active, or 
transitive: and those, which do not imply tlie passing 
over of the action to a certain object, are styled intran- 
sitive, or neuter. Thus, I love, I hate, are actives, or 
transitive*, because the action, therein contained, gene- 
rally refers to an object, which is expressed, as, Ilove 
-my fat her; I hate— a slanderer. But Iwalk, Iride, 
I sleep, marking an independent action, that is to say, 
an action without relation to an object; or denoting 
merely a slate of being, or acting, come under the de- 
nomination of neuters. 

It will be perceived, that the line, between verbs 
active and neuter, cannot be drawn with precision. For 
those, which commonly are used as actives, may some- 
limes appear in the shape of neuters: I love, lhate, may 
mean, lamina state of loving, of hating, without the 
mention of a particular object. On the other hand, 
such as, m general, have the character of neuters, may 
be transformed inlo actives, as, / ride— a horse; I 
jight—a battle ; Iwalk— a mile. 

There would be little more to say of these verbs, were 
it not necessary to remark, that some of them take, in 
the preterite lenses, the auxiliary feijtt, to be, where, in 
English, to have is used. These must be pointed out, 
and described, that the student may not be led into gram- 
matical errour, by the custom of his own language, 
- CO 2 
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Lei if, therefore, be noticed, that tlie following 
neuters are joined with the auxiliary feijll. 

I. Those, which signify a change, or transition, from 
one condition, or state, into another. For example: 
aCuSartert, to -degenerate, pret. perf. idibiruuSgeartet; 
cttifctjiafert; to fall asleep, pret. perUdj bin einge^afen; 
crWflfTcrt, to grow pale; erfaltm, lo grow cold ; ot6s 
fh«V to grow red, to blush; cvfdjrecEen, to get frigh- 
tened'; graefett, to recover from illness, to regain health; 
gewtf)CtV to gel into, to fall into, also to succeed, to 
prosper; fdjwetleit, to swell- BertttmW/ togrowpoor; 
e'ttWShctt-, to fade, to wither; serfjiirtgetn, to perish 
with hunger; serfdjrmnbert, to disappear ; vortdjfen, to 
grow, tojncrease. Add fferbm, to die, to expire, and 
synonymous words, as cntfdjlafen, to expire; for dying 
implies a change of condition. 

IL'Siich as note motion, with locality, that is, motion 
with relation to place, or distance. 1 The place, or dis- 
tance, may either- be named, or understood; mboth cir- 
cumstances, f eon-serves for the auxiliary to the verb, in the 
past tenses. For instance: Scbbinnadjgonbongeritren, 
I have rode to London ; bergeinb ijtnfltfrfcff^uUptftoM 
tnarfchitet, the enemy has marched to the capital. Here 
the locality is expressed. Frequently it is understood, 
as in tbe verbs compounded with the local particles, ab, 
off; (in; on; auf, imon ; flu§, out; bet), near: butdj, 
through; eftt, into ; fott, forth, forward ; her, and bin, ' 
towards; liber, over; utn, about; »«, before; »«* 
b«), beside, passing by; meg, away; ju, towards; 
JUturf, back. For example, dtteifetl, to set off, to de- 
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partj onlangen, to come to, to arme: auftrefen, to 
tread, or step, upon, fo step forth : auSftcigen, to get 
out'; [u'Dfrctcn, to step near to, to agree with in opinion; 
butd)fegeln, to sail through ; etntttffan, fo come into, 
to arrive at; fottfct)leicf)ert, to sneak ofF; tjetfliegeri, 
hitlfltcgen, to fly towards ; ■ flbetluufen, to run over ; 
Umfflhren, 'o drive about, that means, to go Hie longest 
way; Dorbrirtgen, to press forward; eorbeijeflen, to 
hasten by ; iDegmarfctjiteri, to march away ; jufliegeri, 
to fly towards. The notion of space, through which the . 
motion proceeds, or in other words, the idea of locality, 
presents itself to the mitid, in those verbs, though the 
place is not itself nominally introduced. 

Motion, however, may also be conceived as mere 
action, without the association of place, or distance. 
The verb is, then, conjugated with the first auxiliary, 
fjaben. Thus, reifen, to ride; fahren, to drive; fprirn 
gen, to jump; tansen, to dance; frhrofmmen, 10 swim- 
take, babetl, when they are put without mention of 
place, or allusion to locality.: as, 3d) babe getttfert, I 
have rode, or I have been rifling ; fie babtn gefafetetl, 
they have been driving (a carriage); « hat gefnrungtn, 
he has jumped ; fie bat getanjt, she has danced, or has 
been dancing; IDtr.baben gefdjwommert, we have been 
swimming. 

The manner of moving beiug expressed : as, fast, 
slow, &c. feon again is employed as the auxiliary ; be* 
cause this cannot well be imagined, without the recollec- 
tion of space. For example : 33ft ftnb langfam geittten, 
we have rode slow; wit finb gefdjroinbe gerittert, we 
have rode fast. Also in fpafejeren teitert, Fr. se prome- 
ncr a cheval, to take an airing 011 horseback: as, er i ft ' 

C C 3 ' ■ 
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fpafsieretl geritteit, be has taken an airing on horseback. 
For though Ihis does not exactly coincide with the preced- 
ing examples, yet the manner of motion seems to be 
intimated, viz. on horseback. And if it should not 
appear to be connected wilh the former, let it be re- 
membered as a separate observation, or as an exception. 

HI. ©eijn, isalways joined with these verbs: fdltn, 
to fall; foigen, to follow ; geljm, to go ; fommen, lo 
come; roeicfcen, to yield, to give way; and habetl is 
never admit led. 

IV. Likewise with the following : bege'gnett, to hap- 
pen, to occur ; Wei&en, to remain; getingen, to suc- 
ceed, to turn out favourably ; gefcJjeben, to happen, to 
ceme io pass. — ©fchttt is sometimes found with the 
second auxiliary, fctjn, but most frequently with the 
first, hcben; indeed, the former may perhaps be con- 
sidered as a provincial deviation.— Jtuffteljeri, to get up, 
to rise, though a compound of ftefjeil, is.innectetf with 
feijn, in no instance with ha&cri : of which the reas#n 
aeems to be, that it denotes motion with locality. 

V. In some verbs it is doubtful, whelher fenn, or 
bafcett, should be used. For instance, in kgegnetl, to 
meet; behfltretl, to persevere ; cttlfetjren, to stop at an 
inn, or place of recreation; Eon&ett, to land; oerfflljreri, 
to act, to proceed with. 
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SECTION ' V. 

REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

When the action, expressed by a ver!>, returns back 
to the subject, from which it proceeds, the verb is 
called reflective, or reciprocal : as, / love myself, 1 cut 
myself, he. hurts himself. 

It must immediately appear, that every verb, im- 
plying action, is capable of assuming this form..- but 
there are several, in German, which never are used 
without the reciprocal pronouns. These are reflectives, 
in the strictest sense of the word, and to them, in par- ' 
tkular, the present section is devoted. . May it suffice, 
out of their number, to state the following; <mtttajjin, 
to presume, to claim; mifchtifert, to prepare; *aufs 
fdjrotrtgeiV •« ri«; aufjern; to intimate, also to come 
forth, to appear; fcebilrlfert, to thank for a thing; *&»=: 
benfen, to consider; •beftnben, to find; *E>e«efren to 
resign; *&ebelfett, to put up with, to be contented :'be= 
tiiljmen, to boast ; 'befinmn, to reflect; *6eiucr6e'n to 
iue, or apply for ; ctltbil&etl," to imagine; •erttfjatten 
to abstain; 'enffdjlieffen, toresolve; exbamm, topity[ 
to have mercy; freuen, to rejoice; grameit, to grieve; 
flefraitert, to be confident ; vi^mert, to boast; *unter= 
fle^en, tu venture, to dare; reiberfeljert, to resist. 

It will' be useful to show an example of the conjuga- 
tion of those verbs; and, for that purpose, one shall 
be selected, the inflection of which is regular. Those 
marked with a star, are irregular, and must be looked 
for in the list of irregular verbs. 
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©id; freuen, to rejoice. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

> Singular. Singular. 

1. 3* fttut mi*, I re- i. 3* freue mi*, 00 I re- 

joices joice. 

2. Su frwcfl (or fi-euff) a. ®u freuetf bi*, (iO thou 

M*, thou rejoicest. rejoice. 

3. gr (fie, H) freuet (or 3. Gr (fit, tt) ftiue fi*, 

freut)ff*, he(she,it) (if) he (she, ii) rejoice, 
rejoices. 

PlttraL . Plural. 

1. Mr freuen un$, we l. Wtx freuen tin*, we re- 

rejoice, joice. 

2. 36' frturt (or> freut) 2. 3!"" freuet (U(t>, you re- 

euttl, you rejoice. joice. 

3. @ie freuen IT*, they 3. @ie freuen |T*, they re- 

rejoice, joice, . . „ ' 

Pre te [imperfecta 
Singular. Singular, 
l. 3*freuete (or freuie) i. 3* freuete mi*, 00 1 re- 
mi*, I rejoiced. joked, 
a. freneteff (or freu= 2. 2)u freueteff t>i*, (if) thou 
tell) bi*, thou rejoi- rejoiced, 
cBdst,are. &c 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Prelerperfect. 

Singular. Singular. 

I. 341 babe mi* gefreut l. 3* babe mi* qefreut, (if) 
(or gefteuet), I have I have rejoiced, 
rejoiced. 

3. Sir ba)l &ic£i gefreut, 2. Su Eiflbeft bid) gefreut, 
thou hast rejoiced. (if) thou, have rejoiced. 

3. @r fat fidj gefreut, he 

has rejoiced. • &c. 

- Plural. 

i. SHSir baben tttiS gefreur, 
we have rejoiced, 
^a. 3br babt eucfi gefreut, 
. you have rejoiced. 
3. ©ie babeti (id) gefreut, . 
they have rejoiced. 

Preterplup etfect. 
Singular. . Singular. 

1. 3#battf mieftaefreur, 1/3* & 5 <" «"# 8tf«ut, 

I had rejoiced. (if) I had rejoiced. 

2. Sufutttfi bid) gtffeut, 2. $u bSttefi- bid) gefreut, 

thou hadst rejoiced, (if) thou hadst rejoiced. 

S. £r batte (id) gefreut, he 3. (srbitte jefreut, (if) 
had rejoiced. he had rejoiced. 

&c. , ■ &c. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
First Future. 
Singular. Singular. 
1.5* writ mi* fttuaj* 3* ■wert( mid) freuen, 

I shall rejoite. flf) I shall rejoice. 

2.Su wirff bid) frtutn, 2. 3u reerbefi fc-icb freuen, 
thou shall, orwilt,te^ (it) thou shall rejoice, 
joice. ■ , &c, 
3. <5r witb fid} freuen, he 
' shall, or will, rejoice. 

Plural. 

1. SBirreerfcen un$ freuen, 

we shall rejoice. _ , 

2. 36r roerbet eutft freuen, 

you shall, or will, re- 
■ joice. 

3. @ie iwben ffd> freuen., 

they shall, or will, re- 
joice. 

Second Future. 
Singular. Singular. 

1. 3# tteroe mi* gefreut 1. 3cft werte mid) gefreut 

Gflfreti, I shall have re- Baton, f if) I. shall have 
joiced. rejoiced 

2. "£>v wirjl bid) flefreut 2. 2>u werfc-elt bid) gefreut 

fiaton, thou shalt have %abtn, (if) thou shall 
rejoiced. have rejoiced. 

&c. &c 
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u 3* wStrbt micrj freufn, I should, or would, rejoice. 
9. Du »Urbf{i6idj fwutlt, thou shouldst, orwouldst, 
rejoice, &c. 

Second Future Conditional. 
Singular. 

1. ^d) wilrbe mid) jffKUt &u6fn, I should, or would, 

liavc rejoiced. &c. 

IMPERATIVE. 

fi. ffrtiifn wrr iin*, let us 
rejoice. J 

2. JJretieftiO tid), rejoice 9. $Hiut {"or freut J fifirj 

fthooj., (ud), rejoice (you J. 

3. ffKUt *r ('(if, fjj (icr), 3. JreuenUt (1*, let them 

let liiiu flier, itj rejoice. rejoice. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. Sid) frfueit, to rejoice. 

Pret., perfect, ©id) 8«f«ltt,&tlf , fn, to have rejoiced. 

Fut. ©id) frfutn roer&fn, to be about to rejoice. 

PARTICIPLE PRESENT. 

©i« freutnb,- 1 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
1 Moil Of Hit refl.ctiye verbs govern Hie reciprocal 
pronouns in the Mile « few in the e.,e. 
Of the taller d> are, aumtftri, dnMlben, fJtarutTl! 
as, id) mafic mir an, bu bilbtll bit tin, id) fjettoue mil. 
The impersonal, « Mb* H «««*. either lakes lh. 
, accusative, or lire rlaliee I as, eefcalKt)t mid), or, eg 
bdlld)t mil< it seems to me. ' . 

2. Some verbs are only oc*), a. reflecli.es, in.., 
particular signification. .For ..ample: fid) btbenta, 
to panse, for the purpose of reflection, lohesilale, from 
tttalfttl, lo reflect npon, lo consider ; fid) htufeit, lo 
appeal lo, from bctllfttl, to call, (id) btfdjiibtn, to be 
contented with, from befdjeibett, topointout, lo direct, 
to enjoin; fidl fiirdjtttl, » be afraid, from fuid)t.tl, lo 
fear- fid) Ijilteil, lobe cautions, to beware, from tjutetl, 
lo guard; fid) ottMttWrttn, loeicu.e one'sself, lo argue 
a g ainst accu.alion, from »tMlltlWrt«l, to answer for. 

3 Othersare, in'tbe same signification, employed 
a. simple »erhs, andasreflecliv.it for instance, irreil, 
and fid) tad, lo be mistaken i fdjeucit, and fid) fdjeuM, 
lo be .by of a thing; i«nfett, and fid) ,tmta, to quarrel . 

4. The reflective verbs are joined wilk the first auxi- 
liary, tjaben. 
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SECTION VI. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

Verbs, which only occur in the third person of the 
singular number, in as much as they are destitute of the 
other persons, are termed impersonal. Such are, for 
example, e§ bducbt mid? (or mir), or mid) (mir) bdudjt, 
it seems to me, me thinks; e§ butif t mfd), or mitt) bltrtff, 
it seems to me ; eg gejierrtet ftd), it is proper, becom- 
ing; eSeleUmir, or mir efett, it loathes me; eg griutet 
mir (mid)), or mtt grailt, I am afraid. To this class 
may be added the following, though, in a strict sense, 
they cannot be called impersonals, because the first and 
second persons may be used, when rcqtiired, viz : eg 
bormert, it thunders ; eg blifjt, it lightens ; eg regnet, 
it rains; e§ fcbrteiet, it snows; eg friert, it freezes; eg 
rfjauer, it thaws; e§ hagdt, it hails ; e6 reifet, there is 
a hoar frost. And these : eS rjllttgert mid), or mid) 
hungerr, I am hungry; eg burfietmicl), or midjbUrflef, 
I am thirsty ; eg fd)ldfert mid), or mfd) fdjldfert, I am 
sleepy. 

Those impersonal verbs, which have a pronoun after 
them, may be said to participate in the nature of reflec- 
tive verbs : as, eg bimft midj, eg gejiemet fid). And, 
on the other hand, some of the reflectives have occasion- 
ally the impersonal form : for instance, e§ freut mid), it 
pleases me, I am glad, from fid) fretien ; eg grdmt mitt), 
it grieves me, from ficb grdmen; eg grauf mid), I am 
afraid, from fid) gruuen. Wlien the reflective term is 
put before the verb, the pronoun eS, is in many words 
omitted: as, mid) gtaut, mid) bflUdft. 

DD 
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SECTION VII. 
VEKBS COMPOUND. 

This division comprehends verbs, that are composed 
with prepositions, and such inv ariable words, as, in 
grammar, are styled particles. All other combinations 
are excluded, for example, those with a verb, and a 
noun. 

A verb compound is either separable, or inseparable: 
that is to say, the particle, or preposition, at the begin- 
ning, may either be separated from the verb, or may not. 



A. Separable are those, composed with 



tb, 


as abreaen, to lay down, 


from [egen, to lay. 


an, 


— unfangtn, to begin, 


funger, to 








unfit im, 


— anSffntfidtett, to refer 


fttUtn, to 




to, 


place. 


auf. 


— auffiJren, to cease, 


— - b£rtn,tohear. 


Mi, 


— auSlaifen, toleaveout, 


Iafl"fn, to 










— fienffeSen, to assist, 


Ile&en, to 

stand. 


bat, 


— batbrinflen, to offer, to 


fcringen, to 




present, 




babey, 


— Snfiepfafien, to stand by, ffefien, to 








baven, 


— 6apon(auftn, torunoff, 


■lauffrt, torun. 


tin, 


— einfaiifen, to buy in, 


taufen,tobuy. 
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tor , 


as fortfu6«n, to continue, from/afiHn, to 






move along. 


fceim. 


— beimfe&ren, to return 








— -f c& rf n , to turn • 


I>«, 

i 


— berbrinflen, to bring — 


— brtnflen, to 


along, 


bring. 


btrab, 


— UtakU$ttl, to lower, - 


— fegen, to set. 


teran, 


— beranfubrtlt, to bring on,- 


— fil Siren, to 
lead. 




— beraiiS&oIen, tofetch 








— jto(en,to fetch- 


berbep, 


— dctbepruffn, to call 






towards you, — 


— rufen, to call. 


5 x t , 


— SminbrirtatTi, to bring - 


— brinsen, to 


in, 


bring. 


- 


— 6e"?o[6rinsen, to pro- brinaen, to 




duce, 


bring. 


(in. 


— fiiltflf 6f tl, to go along, - 


— gtben, to go. 




— binablajfen, toletdown,- 


— lufftn, to let. 


tjinan, 


— Sirmngiefffn, to pour to,- 


— flteffin, to 








(>inau$, 


— feinatiSiserfen, to fling wtrfett, to 




fling. 


tiniiber, 


— fiiniibtrtrnBeti, to cany ■ 


— tragtn, to 






carry. 


hinuiucr, 


— dinunterfjjringfrt, to leap 


fpringen,' to 




down, 




mit 


— mitnefifflftl, to take with 


nebmen, to 




you ; also, to censure, 


take. 


na#, 


— nacpfofacn, to follow, to 


. — -foTflett, to 




succeed, 


follow. 


niebtr, 


— nie&ffltcfifii, to strike 


flofierr, to 



down, push, to strike, 
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tt, 


as eblieflen, to be incum- 






bent on, 


from lieatfi, to lie. 


vex, 


— putgeben, to pretend, 


gtben, to 






give. 


town, 


— norangfber), togobefor* 




t)cn]u£ r 


— nerrttiSfegen, to suppose, 


ft (Sen/to put. 




— »orfi6trfA6reit, to pass by, fatten, to 


iifcerein, 


— iibereinfemrncn, toagro 


formwtn, to 






come. 


»ffl, 


— rctableiben, to stay away, - — Sletren, to 






stay. 




— wietfrfsmmeti, to come 


fommen, to 




■again, f • , 
— juretten, to persuade, 


come. 


lit, 


— nbtn, to 






talk. 




— juriictfe&ren, to return, 


febreti, to 






turn. 


jufattimeti, 


— jiirammenferjen, to put 






together, to compose, 






to construct, 


fegeti,toput. 



Rules. 

I. Tbe separation takes place 

1. In Hie imperative mood : as, fange(bli) an, begin 
(thou); fringe £r an, let him begin; fanget (tyr) an, be- 
gin (you) ; ffltigen fie an, let them begin. Thus : J)Jre 
flllf, cease, &c. 

* In roitfberfielfn, to repeat, from ftoletl, to fetch, it is 
inseparable; which may lead to the supposition, that the 
verb should 1*p written, roiperftcleil : for the particle witter 
is insei'Miiihl. Rut the circumstance may he accounted 
for by supposing, that the same particle is used as separable 
and inseparable, according to a diiference of signification, 
attributed to the verb, with which it is joined. 
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2. In the indicative, and subjunctive, when the verb. 
13 not, by the influence of a pronoun, or a conjunction, 
removed to the end of the sentence. For instance : 33) 
fnhre fort, I continue ; bit fdtjrfi fort, thou contiuuest ; 
erfahrffort, he continues; roir fabtrert fort, we con- 
tinue; tEjr faljret fort, you continue; fie fafcren fort, 
they continue. 

3. When the infinitive has the preposition ju before 
it (see Part II. Chap, I. p. 388 B.), that preposition is 
placed between the compounding particle, and the verb : 
as, anjufangen, aufjuboren, fortjufabrcn. 

4. The augment ge, in the preterite participle, is 
inserted between the particle, and the verb : as, angts 
fangen, aufgebfirt, fortgefabren. 

II. The particle, separated from the verb, is put • 

1, In the infinitive, and preterite participle, before the 
verb, as appears from the examples adduced. 

2, In the other instances, after the verb, and not 
only after 1 lit; verb, from which it has been disjoined, 
but also after the subject nominative, if that should hap- 
pen to stand after the verb (see Part II. Chap. 3.): as, 
fo fange id) an, thus do I begin ; nun b5rt ber Sirm 
ailf, now the noise ceases: and, generally, after the 
cases governed by the verb. For example : id) fange 

baSJBud) an, I ue«in the book, verb anfangen; neb= 
men ©ie rtttr bie Saff a&, lake from me the burden, verb 
abnehmen : roir tbeilten unfem greunben bfe 91atbrid)t 
mit, we communicated the information to our friends, 
Terb mittheilen. Frequently also after the relative mem- 
bers of a sentence : as, 3d) ftelltebie ©acfje metnem 
SSruber unb jmet) $tdnnern, roeldje meine gteunbe ma* 
rcn, anbetm, I referred the matter to my brother and 

DD 3 
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two men who were my friends ; verb anhetmjMett. 
Indeed, the particle is hardly ever found before the cases, 
governed by the verb, except it were from the necessity 
of rhyme, or metre; and, even then, it is not justifiable, 
if the cases be mere pronouns : as, id) fange e3 nil, I 
begin it ; where you could not say, id) fange an eg. Or, 
Tiefcmett @ie mtr C§ ah, take it from me, which could 
not possibly be expressed, by nebmen @ie ab e§ mtr.— 
Sometimes, the particle is placed after the infinitive, go- 
verned by the compound verb : as, cv. fdngt JU lefen Ml, 
he begins to read, for er fdngt lUl JU lefen. 

B. Compound verbs inseparable, those be- 



ginning 


with 




be, 


a&teroeifen, to prove, 


fromronfm, to show. 


tmp, 


tmpfangtn, to re- 




(lit, 


— entebreti, todisho- 


tftxtn, to honour. 


tt/ 


— CrSaltcn, to preserve 


, balten, to hold. 


it, 


— gebrauibeit, to make 


fcraucpfn, to use. 




use of, 




bin (ft, 


— binttrfltbttl, to de- 






ceive, 


ttttth to go. 


mi?, 


— miffaaetl, to dis- 






please, 


— fallen, to Ml. 


vtt, 


— ffrjebrcn, to con- 






sume, 


jeSren, to waste. 


vaab, 


— cera&fijjeueit, to de- 








ft&euftl, to shun. 


wnoej, 


— witaeJK&flistii, to 






neglect. 


l{$tft, toleave. 
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pewit, asBfrunreinigeti, to fromreiniflen, to 
soil, clean. 

witter, — roieerratSeti. todis- 

suade, ratten, toadvise. 

If r, — jcrllcrf it, to destroy, ^preit, to stir. 

Rule. 

These verbs never admit a separation of the prefix ; 
nor receive the augment ge, in the preterite participle, 
except a few, compounded with mt$, which, though 
inseparable, take the syllable ge in the said participle. 
Such are, those ofanaclive, and transitive signification: 
as, mtfj&tliigen, to disapprove, preterite participle, ges 
ntifibilliget : mif&raucljen, to abuse, preterite participle, 
gemt^tfludlt; mijjoeilten, to misinterpret, preterite' 
participle, gemiffteutet: migbimMtl, to ill treat, pre- 
terite participle : gemigijantelt. Others, composed with 
mip, especially neuters, refuse the augmeut, in the pre- 
terite participle ; as, mi^Uert, to displease, preterite 
partidple, mi^faUen, not gemigfaUctt; mifetitcten, to 
turn out ill, to fail, preterite participle, mi^liidJt ; mip 
(ingen, to fail, preterite participle, mifilimgen; mifb 
ratten, not to prosper, preterite participle, mi^tfjen. 
Sometimes the augment ge, in the preterite participle, 
and the preposition ;u, in the infinitive, are inserted be- 
tween the particle, and the verb: as, mtfige&c-ten, mtfc 
jitbieten, from migbteten; miggfavtet, mifomufen, 
from migartett, to degenerate. Bur this seems to be an 
unnecessary departure from the rule. 

C. Separable and inseparable, are verbs 
compounded with the following prepositions.: 
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tmrd), as burcrj&recfyen, to break through, separable and 
inseparable, preterite participle, burtrjgebrocben, and 
burdj&recnen, from brechen, to break. 

liber, as uberfegen, to get over, to leap over, separable ; 
preterite participle, ubergefefjt : and fiber fefeen, to 
translate, inseparable ; preterite participle, uberfelt; 
botli from feljen, to put. 

Utlt, as Utttlflllfen, lo run round, separable and insepa- 
rable, preterite participle, umgelaufen, and urns 
laufen, from laufen, to run. 

imtet, as untergetjen, togodown, to perish, separable; 
preterite participle, untergcgnngm, fromgeijm, to 
go : untemehmen, to undertake, inseparable ; pret. 

part, unfemommen, from neljmen, to take. 
Rules. 

I. Those verbs, when separable, have a neutral sig- 
nification, without a case following : as, et brtebf. burdj, 
he breaks through : er iff burctjgebrocben, he has broken 
through. When inseparable, they are transitives, and 
govern the accusative case: as, bie ©onne burct>brid>t 
bte2Botfcrt, the sun breaks through I he clouds. Add 
the following examples : £>aS 9trtb louff 11111, Hie wheel 
runs round, separable : ber$tmb timid lift bag gelb, the 
dog runs round the field, inseparable. 2)ie$ferbe fegeit 
fiber, the horses leap over, separable ; ber^nabe uberfe^t 
ben Corner, the boy translates Homer, inseparable. £)te 
©omte geht unter, the sun sets, separable ; id? unter= 
ne&me bag 2Berf, I underlake the work, inseparable. 
Snch is the rule, buta deviation from it occurs in some 
verbs, composed with buret) and urn. For example, 
btttctjbrettjen, to break in pieces; umflojien, lo knock 
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down, to overset, to overturn; ummerfen, to throw 
down, to overturn ; umflitrjen, to overthrow ; timbres 
ben, to turn about, to twist about; urrUmngen, to kill: 
arc separable, though they are used as verbs transitive. 
This must be considered either as a mere exception, or 
may be explained for, as I have done in another place*, 
by saying, that the rule is only applicable, when the 
component particle has its first, or original, signification. 
When that signification is altered, the verbs, which were 
inseparable, become separable. The original significa- 
tion of burdj is through, but in that example it means 
asunder: 11m denotes circular motion, but in the in- 
stances above the idea of inversion and change, or some 
other notion, seem to prevail. 

II. In these compounds the accent varies: for, 
when they are used as separables, it is laid upon the pre- 
position, as, Cutchbiedjeit ; when they are inseparable, 
the preposition is void of accent, as, burbot tfdjetL Thus 
limlrtufen, separable— mrtlaliferi, inseparable; ittttfes 
fcett, separable— ubetfe'Sen, inseparable; lirttetge&ett, 
separable— Utltetnc'ijmen, inseparable. 

D. Some verbs are doubly compounded, with parti- 
cles separable, and inseparable : for example, aufer= 
jiehen, to bring up, to educate; flttwwwuen, to entrust. 
The particles auf and on, are to be found among the 
separables ; er and »« are inseparable. These verbs, 
though separable after the first particle, do not take the 
syllable ge, in the preterite participle : as, •ufttftOgHt/ 
nnoertraut. 

E. Of those, which are composed with nouns, itislo 

Exercises, p. 66. 
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be observed, that some are teparable, as, fretjfprcdjett, 
to acquit; gteicbfommen, to equal; loSvefffett, to tear 
loose : and some inseparable. Several of the latter have 
the augment in the preterite participle, like simple verbs. 
For example: frofjlotftn, to esu.lt; banb.jaben, lo han- 
dle; friihjlutftn, to breakfast ; liebaugeui, to exchange 
fond looks : which make the preterite participles gefrrjbs 
lotft, gefianbljabr, seftutjftufft, geltebdttgelt. Those 
with soil, full, are inseparable, and reject the augment: 
as, uoIEjieben, to execute, pret. part, oolliogetl. 

Concerning the Signification of Compound Verbs. 

In reviewing those which are separable, few diffi- 
culties occur. The prefixes, for the most part, may 
be rendered intelligible by translation. Thus, ab, 
signifies off; an, on ; attf, up, or upon ; atlS, ouf of ; 
bet), by; fear, there; eirt, in, or into; fort, forth, 
or forward ; gleidj, like ; heim, home ; mit, with ; 
tiad), after ; nteCer, down ; ofe, on, upou ; cor, before ; 
r»eg, away ; luteber, again. Only bin, and bet, require 
an explanation. They are both particles of locality. 
^?itt, expresses motion proceeding from the person, 
who is speaking, to another point ; her, denotes motion 
from any place towards that person. Thus, cr <\cht bin, 
he goes along, means, he goes from the poiut, in which 
the subjective person is, to some other point; and, cr 
fommt ber, he comes, signifies, he comes from any 
place towards the person. Therefore, -when I bid any 
one to proceed from me, it will be, §et)tn ©ie i)in ; and 
when I desire him lo came towards me, fotttmen ©ie 
But more is to he said of the compounds inseparable. 
The nature, and meaning, of their prefixes, is compli- 
cated, and calls for some illustration. 
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1. To transform verbs mn , e , tat0 llmjia 
«-yfc! foI 8 ,n to folio,,, is , „,,,,„, co „„ rued „ ith 
nedut.vecas,; 6(f „ 8tn , ,„ ft,,.^ ,„ , me , al)hori ™ 
sense, to obej, a verb transitive, with the accusative ._ 
nfclttn , to work, to labour, „,„,„; tartclto, " to 
bote, hbou, „p,„ , ,hi„ g , ,o ,| abo ,,„, lnmili 
I«4«n, to toogb. neuter; teladjen, to l.ugb .1, t,an,i. 
ttve;-(IeiS,n, to xceud, or descend, neuter; btfltiotn 
to ascend a thing, t„ „„„„, „,,„,,, ^ » ' 

SSfOTll btfteiatn, to ascend the throne ;-„,,(n,ortol ,„ 
unswer, to make ,„,w„, „,„,„. 6tmtrm „ 
swer, trans*,e, as, „'„,„ «ri.f Umtmttm, loan,.,, 
a letter. Thus, in English, lo rh^, j, a ver b „„,„, 
to otrhymt, a transitive. 

2. In composition with verbs transitive, it hai the 
effect of exchanging „„ , a „, gov „, je ,| bj „, e ( 
veH,, fo, one, depending op„„ „„ f „ fmilim *„ 
w.lb. Fore«a„,ple: Munutl «uf Dtn JlJta «„„,„ J, 
strew flower, on the ,a,; here SBIumtn is „ |e „^ 
live case, g„v„„,rt b, the verb (lr (U ,n, and b t „ 
..govern,,, b, „„ p „„„ ilion flnf _ ^ «g 

compound ttfhato,, ,t will be, bm «,„ m „ SI „ mm 
b<(hc»«n, to strew the „,, . 3 |„ re ,£ ™" 

are changed, and belt » 9 is governed b, tin verb • the 
former object accusative, i„ it, ,„„,, j, „„„bined with 
aprepo,,t,ou.-gl 9 u„„ tuftac 9)o»iet mablett, to paint 

Jm&SZZ. * whim '»' 1 ' etymoloe, of this 
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figures on the paper ; gtfJUWlt is the object accusative, 
governed by the simple verb mfltjlttu Making tlie latter 
a compound with be, the phrase will then be: bag $0? 
#er nut gifluren bmatjtm, to paint the paper with 
figures ; baS gjapict is become the object accusative, and 
gigurert is joined with the preposition nut. 

3. Any part of speech may, by means of the prefix 
be, receive the character of a verb : as, beflligeln, to 
furnish with wings, from ber g%t, the wing, a sub- 
stantive ; bereidjem, to enrich, from tetd), rich, an ad- 
jective.* The German grammar admits this operation 
with considerable freedom, though not every combina- 
tion, which may be formed in that manner, can be re- 
garded as classical. For instance : @r fcjjmt juchhev) ! 
he cries huzza— id) V»tl£ tin beiud)f>eY>en, I "ill huzza 
him ! that means, I will make him change his note, I 
will punish him, or something like it. Here an inter- 
jection is transformed into a verb. @t nmtlt fid) &«r 
SKafcoW, he calls himself Mr. Maskow— id) VDtlt ibrt be= 
mflffovoen, I will maskow him, i. e. I will teach bim 
how to use that name, I will make him know what he is 
doing, or a similar idea. Here a verb is made of a pro- 
per name, by the aid of tlie particle be. These expres- 
sions are, in fact, a sort of jargon, or cant language : 
yet they show the nature of that particle. 

4. In some instances, the signification of the simple 
verbs does not seem to be altered, by the composition 
with be: as, f firbern and befSrbetn, to further, to for- 
ward ; f&tdjtm and bcfurdjten, to fear. Tlie simples as 
well as the compounds, are employed as transitives. 

* Thus in English, to befriend, to beguile, tolehe&d, to 
'■■'!ae, fromfriend, guile, head, dm. 
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However, if the use of such verbs be strictly enquired 
■ into, a difference may be discovered. For example &£= 
forbttrt, means to promote a person to a higher rank ; 
in which sense the simple, forbem, rarely, or never, oc- 
curs ; and beffire&ttll, to fear, is not applied lo persons, 
as objects, but ouly to things, as, id) befurdjte bitfen 
Umfidtlb, I fear this circumstance; whereas furdjten » 
capable of both significations. Moreover, the latter 
seams to denote a stronger fear* and cefurcfcten merely 
apprehension, or doubt, 
(gnt signifies 

1. Privation: as, eirfe$t«l, to deprive of honour, to 
dishonour, from direii; ciitevbert, to disinherit, from 
crbett: entMtlbcn, to free from a tie, hence to act as a 
midwife, Fr. accoucher, frombinben; entfeffetn, to free 
from fetters, to set at liberty, from feffeln ; enleotEern, 
to deprive of population, to depopulate, from bas SJoIf, 
tie people ; eiltwaffltett, to disarm, from TOUffnert. It is, 
in this signification, the reverse of be. 

a. Removal, or motion, from a place: as, entflwbeit, 
to flyaway, from flieljen; mtfhfycm, to carry off, from 
fubwnr Oltjieljen, to withdraw, to take away, from jtfc= 
fKJL Sometimes, it seems to express approach, or mo- 
tion towards a certain object : as in entbieten, to bid, 
to send word to ; entfaredjeiT, to answer to, to correspond 
wilb, to suit with. Tims in the adverb entflegen, to- 
wards, encountering. The notion of approach implies 
the proceeding from a certain place towards another, so 
that the idea of removal from a place is, in some man- 
ner, connected with it. 

3. It notes origin, and beginning: as, Entfyringett, to 
spring forth, to arise, fromfpwiflen; entflebetl, to arise, 
to be produced, from ftefieit; entjunben, to inflame, to 

E E 
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set on fire, from jfinben; tntbwtmtlt, metaphorically, to 
catch fire. 

Hie first signification is to be considered as the radi- 
cal one, from which the other two are derived. For re- 
moval is a species of privation, which the place sustains, 
whence the removal is made : and origin and beginning 
may be brought under the same head, so far as that 
which arises and begins to appear, withdraws, or disen- 
gages itself from that wherein it was before contained, or 
concealed, and thus causes a sort of privation to the 
same. 

The verbs with trtt that signify a removal, have the 
place, or person, from which the motion is made, in the 
dative case. 

@tltp i* considered as a mere alteration of etlt, before 
the letter f. But it might also be said, that it was a 
corruption of ein, in. For it seems, in some instances, 
to answer the sense, which may be attributed to ein : as, 
in empfungert, to receive, which originally might be etn= 
fangen ; empfmbett, to perceive, to feel, einftnben. In 
other verbs, it does not suit so well: for example, in 
empfcljlcil, to recommend ; where the first signification 
of cnt may seem to be applicable, if we suppose the 
primitive meaning of etttfeblen (now empfeljlen) to be, 
to strip of faults, to make faultless, to represent as 
faultless. 

@r denotes 

1. The obtaining of an object, in consequence of ac- 
tion, or exertion : as, erferhtetl, to obtain by fighting — 
©ie (Snjjldnbtt baben etnen ©ieg erfochten, the English, 
byfightbg, have gained a victory. Thus, emtten, to 
obtain by riding ; ertunjert, to obtain by dancing. 

2. A motion upwards : as, tltyUxi, lo raise tip j ft* 
rfdjtnt, to erect. 
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3. Tlie act of opening: as, erofftlOT, to open: er= 
fcrettjetl, to break open. 

4. The act of inventing, and producing to light : as, 
(tbenf en, to find out by meditation, to invent ; etfttloetl, 
lo invent ; erfmnetl, to invent by reflection. 

5. The placing, or being placed, or getting, into a 
certain slate, or condition : as, etrDavmeit, to warm ; cr= 
l£ttien,to grow red, to blusb; erfdjrecfen, to terrify, and 
to be terrified. ' 

(jie. The power of this prefix, whatever it primarily 
might be, is, at present, not easy to be distinguished. It 
may, perhaps, have consisted in an intension of signifi- 
cation. But now most of the verbs, composed with this 
particle, seem to be the same in meaning as the simples: 
for example, brauctjert, and gebraucbm, to use j fcertfen, 
and gebenlett, to think: though it may happen, that 
some particular signification is more usual, in the simple 
verb than in tiie compound, and again another more 
common, with the compound than the simple. For in- 
stance, btflUdjen frequently denotes to want, to stand in 
need of, to have occasion for ; but ge6rflud)eit is scarcely 
ever employed in (bat sense. Thus gebenfen, with the 
genitive case, means to remember, to think of: as, gts 
benfe meiner, remember me, think of me; in which 
construction rjenfert never occurs. — This is the same 
particle, which is prefixed to the preterite participle, 
where it evidently is applied to indicate the past action 
of the verb,— In the districts of the Upper German dia- 
lect it is, liere and there, by the common people, put 
before every infinitive : as, geleben, for (ofart, to praise ; 
geliekn, for lieben, lolove. 

f8er implies 

1. The idea, away: as, Oertretfceit, to drive away f 
EES 
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f rom hreiben, to drive ; eerjagen, to chase away, from 
jngen ; vevfdjenfen, to give away, from fdjenfen*. Hence 
it signifies 

2. A losst : as, ucrlicren, to lose ; wrfpieien, to lose 

at play ; and 

S. Destruction, or consumption: as, verblufien, to 
fade; Betwellen, to wither; verfdjmad)ten, to be fa- 
mished, to die of hunger; BetMiiteii, to. bleed to death. 
It denotes 

4. Prohibition : as, serbieten, to forbid ; Berhtnbwn, 
to hinder ; Betroeljrert, to prohibit ; oetbttfeit, to refuse, 
to decline ; oerfagett, to deny, to refuse. 

5. Change, or transmutation : as, oettucren, to move 
a thing out of its place; verfdjiebetl, to put off; »ers 
fe|en, to transpose; tterpflflnjen, to trausplant ; Berdtl= 
ttm, to change ; cernwdjfeln, to confound. 

6. It signifies doing wrong, deviating from what is 
just, and proper : as, Derfufjrtri, to seduce ; Berletteit, to 
misguide; Beifalsert, to spoil by adding too much salt; 

pd)Betiedjnen,toiDisreckon; fid) wrfdjtetben, to com- 
mit an errour in writing; ft d) Berfpredjetl, to make a 
mistake in speaiing; Bergeffen, to forget; fid) ttecftetlcn, 
to dissemble. 

7. Shutting up, or closing : as, serfcr/ieffen, to lock 
up; Betfloafen, to stop up; Berntauern, to stop by 

• Even in the verb, perfpKdjett, to promise, it is thus to 
he explained. Sprerrjen, to speak, combined with per, 
literally signifies to speak away, i. e. to part with, by your 
speech; Ui j;ive up your future independence of acting-, 
respecting any particular thing, by a declaration made to 
that purpose. 

t This is answered by the adverb away, in the English 
language; as in these examples, to trifle away ant's time, to 
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means of a wall, to wall op : Berfigeltl, to seal up ; pers 
pityn, to close, or stop, with pitch ; wnwgcln, to nail 
up, to spike. 

8, It enforces, and strengthens, the signification of 
verbs : as, DttdWftt, to honour, from ehfert ; Berfpottert, 
to mock ; Derfodjen, to laugh at ; Berleibtn, to grant. 

9. It involves the idea of a close union, and connec- 
tion : as, Ueiflechteri, to entwine, to implirale ; Berbmben, 
to connect ; Berbtubem, to join by a brotherly tie ; Mrs 
fcbroiigetrt, to unite by intermarriage ; oerftfclBoren, to 
conspire. And lastly, 

10 It expresses the placing, or getting (i, e. being 
placed), into a certain state, or condition : as, »er6effem, 
to belter, to make better; BCrblltlfelll, to darken, to ob- 
scure ; cerebeln, to ennoble, to improve ; oergottern, to 
deify; DEtaltetl, to grow obsolete, to fall into disuse; 
WRtmtm, lo fail into poverty. ■ • • . 

3er notes separation of parts, di.pewion, destruction ; 
as, jettreten, to tread in pieces, to crush; jemtben, to 
rub lo atoms; jerftreuert, to scatter, to disperse; jet= 
ftfiten, to destroy. 

9J!tg, (or mfS), answering to the English mis, 

1. Marks an action, done, or carried on, in a wrong 
manner : as, migbtaud)en, to abuse, from bruttcben, to 
use ; migbanbeln, to ill treat, from bnnbeltl, or behatu 
Mn, f« deal with ; mfgbeuten, to misinterpret, from 
beuten, to interpret; mifwrfieben, to misunderstand, 
from octfteben. 

2. It has a negative power: as, mtfjfallett, to dis- 
please, from gefallen, to please ; migbiUigm, to disap- 
prove, from billigen, to approve.— Those significations 
are also to be seen in union with nouns : as, bug 9Jftgoer= 
jldn&tlifi , the, misunderstanding ; bet SJligbtflUd), the 
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abuse; bag aBiftrautn, suspicion; raififflu% impos- 
ing, offensive; niifitrauif*, suspicious, 
^filter signifies 

1. Behind : as, fcinferlaffen, to leave behind. 

3. It is used 1'n a metaphorical sense : as, ^inters 
btingen, to give secret intelligence ; btrttergeben, to de- 
ceive ; rjirttertreiben, to prevent. And in nouns : as, We 
^linteriifi, the cunning; fctrtferlifiifl, crafty. 

Unlet corresponds with 

1. The English under, Lat. sub : as, u litem!) men, to 
undertake. 

2. The Latin inter, and ob f as, unterbrecbert, to inter- 
rupt ; unterlflffert, to omit, 

The partiile Un, like the English mm, is a privative, 
but occurs only in combination with nouns, and preterite 
participles.— 6rj, answering to arch, before nouns, de- 
notes tbe chief, or first of a class. 

Um, in tbe verbs umbringert, to put to death, to mur- 
der; aiid,umtommen, to perish, needs an explanation, 
though it is hardly here in its proper place, as it is se- 
parable in those verbs. It first signifies about, then 
denotes CA«V«, after that****, in which last sense it is 
applied to those verbs. Semanbert umbtingen, to put a 
person to death, is an elliptical expression for, jemonben 
um bos geben bringot, to cause somebody to lose his 
life. In a similar way, umrommen is to be interpreted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON THE PABTICIPLB. 

Tee participle being deduced from the verb, and 
sharing its power and signification, is, in the English lan- 
guage, not improperly, considered as a part of the same. 
Here a particular chapter is assigned to it, as a distinct 
subject of grammar: because there is something pecu- 
liar in its use, which requires, that it should be treated 
of separately. It seems to form a connecting link be- 
tween the nouu and the verb, though it neither belongs 
to the one, nor to the other. 

The Germans have two participles, the present, and 
the preterite : and we shall speak, in 



SECTION I. 
OF THE PBESENT PAH T PC I PL E. 

It is made of the infinitive mood, by addition of the 
letter d: as, from Inben, to praise, part, [o&tttti ; from 
ladjen, to laugh, part. ladjertb, laughing. 

This participle has the signification of the verb, from 
which it is derived ; and may govern the same case, as 
the verb. With these qualifications it unites the nature 
of an adjective. In fact, it is never used otherwise, than 
in connection with some substantive, or with the same 
relation to it, that a common adjective generally bears. 
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For example : bet laehenbe gruhtfng, the smiling spring ; 
bet tattjenbe $.mlt, the dancing boy ; bag taufenbe Sahr, 
the running (or current) year. 

It U, like any other adjective, capable of I he four 
forms: as, the second form, erquiefetlber SBeilt, refresh- 
ing wine ; jtdlfetlbe ©petfe, strengthening food ; {{lbs 
lenbeS ©etranfe, coolina drink. Fourth form : eirttte= 
benber Sinter, a loving father; eine trauernbe Scbroeftet, 
a mourning staler ; em TOetnetlbeS jtillb, a weeping child. 
Examples, of the first and third forma, have been above 
given. 

The first, or adverbial, form is never put after any 
verb ; especially, not after the second auxiliary, ferjtl, to 
be. Here the participle not only swerves from the 
usage of the adjective, but also leaves us destitute of a 
verbal combination, much in practice with the English. 
For, with regard to the adjective, it is common, in Ger- 
man, to place it adverbially after verbs: for instance, 
bief! tjl fd)6tr., this is beautiful; jeneS i|l bifilid), that 
is ugly.* And by means of the present participle, 
joined to the second auxiliary, the English produce 
what is termed the definite, or determined, time: 
as, " I am writing ; he is reading ; we were looking ; 
he has been walking; they will be going. "+ But the 
German participle cannot be thus .employed, except 
where, from its signification, it is quite regarded as an 
adjective: as, eS t)l mtjettb, it is charming; biefe JBelefs 
btgung ift ftdttfenb, this insult is mortifying ; thre Sitten 
mateit febt einrtebmetlb, her manners were very cap- 

• See p. 163. 
t See p. 353. 
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ti vating ; bie Sloth i]t brfrtgetlb, the necessity is pressing ; 
tie 8aft ift brucfertb, the burden is oppressive. 

As an adjective, it may be said to admit the degrees of 
comparison, by means of additional endings. How- 
ever, these degrees are not equally in use, with all par- 
ticiples. Indeed, the comparative only occurs of such, 
as have more the signification of adjectives, than of the 
verbs, from which they are taken. At least, they are 
become so current, as adjectives, that, in common prac- 
tice, they are hardly looked upon as parts of a verb. Of 
that description are, for example, teifeetlb (from teffecn, 
to charm) charming, pleasing, comparative, reifcertbtr, 
more charming; etnrtebmenb, captivating, agreeable, 
comp. einnetjmenber ; flieffertb, flowing, fluent, comp. 
flieffertber-; bringenb, pressing, urgent, comp. brfrts 
gertbet ; brurfenb, oppressive, heavy, comp. biucfenber. 
Now these, and others of the same kind, suffer the com- 
parative degree in the first, but scarcely in any other 
form. Other participles are not to be met with, in the 
comparative degree, at all. If with them a comparison 
is to be made, it must be done through the medium of 
the word mefir, more.— The superlative degree, may be 
applied to those participles, which allow the comparative : 
as, ber mfcenbfie, ber fiieffenfefie t but it cannot be trans- 
ferred to the others. 

The German participle has not enough of the nature 
of the verb, to serve for the purpose of constituting a 
member of a sentence : which power is principally as- 
signed to it, in other languages. In English, you may, 
for example, say w ith propriety, " Seeing tne great 
number of prisoners, I concluded, that the action had 
terminated in our favour.*' This sentence consists of 
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two members : first, I saw tlie prisoners : second, I con- 
cluded. The first member is expressed by the partici- 
ple, So the following: " Hearing the noise of the can- 
non, he started up" — for, he heard the noise of the can- 
non, and started up, — In German, the participle cannot 
perform ihis office: the members of a sentence are 
constructed in some other way, and generally by means 
of conjunctions: as, " I saw the great number of pri- 
soners, anrfconcluded ;" or, " when (as) I saw the num- 
ber of prisoners, I concluded;" — " when he heard the 
noise of the cannon, lie started up ;" or, " as soon as be 
heard the noise of the cannon, he started up," Much 
less would the language bear the compound participle, 
with the auxiliaries : as, " having loved," or, " having 
been loved." It would, for instance, be a great errour, 
to translate by the participle the following sentence: 
" Having received yourlelter, I immediately desired my 
servant to proceed"— -Qabtrio etbaltcn Sljren 2}rief , &c. 
The structure must be changed, in this, or a similar man- 
Mr: " I received your ietler, and immediately desired," 
See. or, " When {as soon as) I had received your letter, 
I immediately desired my servant," &c. The conjunc- 
tion, tnbcm, while, was formerly much used Tor resolving 
the participial construction of other tongues, into the 
German idiom. But it occurs, at present, less fre- 
quently. 

Though that is the most proper use of the participle, 
in other languages, the German does not acknowledge 
it;, unless the following mode of employing the parti- 
ciple be considered, as connected win the former. 
Namely, it sometimes expresses the manner of acting, 
being, or suffering, and is then adverbially joined to a 
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verb. For example : aBcinent- fptattj et jU mtr, xveeping 
he said to nie ; er fefete (id) fdjroeigenb nieber, he sat 
down, preserving silence ; fie ffanben ttauernb bep bem 
©rabe, they stood mourning- near Ihe lomb. 

The poets occasionally exceed Ihe limits prescribed 
by common usage; and give a greater latitude to the 
verbal capacity of the participle. This is, in fact, an 
affectation of foreign manners. Allowance is to be 
made for poetical licence ; and certain privileges are to 
be granted to the muse, in order to distinguish lier own 
from olher compositions. Yet this liberty ought not to 
be too far extended ; nor is it to be supposed, that what 
most deviates from the rules of prosaick accuracy, U 
always most poetical. It will not be amiss to mention a 
few instances from Voss's translation of Homer. This 
is an excellent version of that great poet ; but Ihe scru- 
pulous imitation of the original, to which it aspires, and 
which often has the appearance of pedantry, may per- 
haps furnish ground for censure. Among its peculiari- 
ties is the frequent use of the present participle, which, 
though it corresponds with the Greek, is not counte- 
nanced by the genius and spirit of the German language. 
For example : 

Iliad, Book 1. 

V. 51. Sod) nun gegen fie felbft ba§ berbe gefcbofj 
hinwenbenb, Sraf et— Turning the bitter arrows 
against them, he inflicted wouuds. 

V. 130. ®«0en ihn rief untruoitenb bet oolferfurft 
Xgamemnon— Agamemuo,n answering called to 
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V. U7. £a! bu in miwfd)<Jmtyeit ger^Keter, ftnnenb 

auf tioi'thdl— All t Ihou, clad in impudence, think- 
ing of gain. 

v. 290. Stun tn bfe reb' einfallenb beaann bet eble 

#d)ltleil8— Interrupting him, the noble Acliilles 
began. 

V. 324. .gnn mit mcfcretn fommenb— Coming with 
more people. 

V. 345. Setter fptact>$, imb gtatrolfos, bem lieben 
gretmbe gebordjenb, guhrtauS bem jett—He spoke 
it, and Patroclus, obeying his dear friend, led her 
forth from the tent. 

V. 420. £iu inbefj an beS meer3 fcbnell»aribetnben 
ftbiffen bicb feftenb, -Slime bem ©flnoerooK— 

tng thyself near the ships, iudulge thy spleen 
against the Grecians. 

Book 9. 

V. 57. $0d) bflS wort anffatlturtb— Greatly admiring 
the speech. 

V. 86. Sn ben fianbert bie ragenben fpeere beroegenb— 

Brandishing in their hands the lofty spears. 

v. 194. aSetlaffenb ben fife voo er rufife— Leaving his 
seat. 

V. 196. SBeib' anber ^anbdnfaffertb-SriWng- them 
both by the hand. 

The most essential quality, which the present parti- 
ciple retains of the verb, is, that it may govern a case. 
And this is perfectly agreeable to the nature of the 
language, provided a sentence is not clogged by long, 
or many, words of that description. For example : 
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©ie aUeS belebenbe (Sonne/ the sun, whicb animates 
every thing ; ber %duS}te bringenbe ©orntnet, the sum- 
nier, which produces fruil; bie mtt beoOrftehenbe ®e= 
fabr, the danger banging over me ; baS un§ oerfotgenbe 
(SefdjtdE, the fate persecuting us. — Let it be noticed, that 
the cases governed are placed before the participle. 
Sometimes, the case and participle are drawn together, 
and written as one word : for instance, (Sin ebrfiebenbeiJ 
©emuth, instead of, efn (Sbre (iebenbeS ©emtttfe, a mind 
that loves honour; bet rouefcbabenbe IDfficier, for, bee 
2Bad)e fcabenbe Cffteier, the officer upon guard ; bie flfc= 
fefeflebenbe ©eroalt, for, bie ©efe^c ge&enbe ©eroutr, the 
legislative authority; bie triegfuhrertben SJKdcbte, for, 
$trie$ fllbrenben, the belligerent powers. 

From analogy to the foregoing, the participles of re- 
flective verbs might likewise be admitted : as, £er fid) 
freuenbe SSater, the father, who rejoices; bie fid) DM* 
raenbe SERutter, the mother, who chagrines, or frets, her- 
self. Yet they are seldom made use of. Of impersonal 
verbs, as such, no present participle can exist. 

To answer the Latin participle in dits, whicli' is of & 
gerundive signification, and in English expressed by the 
preterite participle, with to be before it, the Germans 
have formed a similar participle from their present, by 
means of the preposition, jtt, to. For example : £ag 
bod) jtrfdjdfeenbeSSerbtenfl, merit to be highly esteemed ; 
tie Jll tilbelnbe ©tren^e, severity which is to be blamed ; 
eine fdjroer ju be&auptenbe JBefi&ung, a possession to be 
maintained with difficulty. Thus : £od)jlief)renber $ext, 
honourable Sir, (who is greatly to be honoured). — This 
use of the participle sprung from the infinitive, with that 
preposition. For the Germans (like some other nations) 
employ the infinitive of the active voice, with jit, where 
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tlie English, more properly, resort to lite passive: as, 
T>\t$ ift jll fokn, lliis is to be praised (literally, to 
praise) ; bag iff jit f .itcln, that is to be blamed (lit. to 
blame'). 

The present participle, may, in English, be converted 
into a substantive, by a preceding article: as, the writ- 
ing, the reading. This cannot be done, in German, 
where ihe infinitive only serves for that purpose : as, tug 

Btyiibtn, bag gtfent. 



SECTION II. 

THE PRETERITE PARTICIPLE. 

Its formation is sufficiently known from the fourth 
chapter. It either enrts in (, (et), or n (en); and has, 
for the most part, the augment ge before it : as, gelobt, 
gefptOChert. That augment is only refused by verbs com- 
pound inseparable., and by a few others, whose infinitive 
is in fcren, or inn: as, regtert, lamentiert, hafeliert, 
fpafjierr. 

The function of the preterite participle is twofold: 
first, when combined with the auxiliary verbs, it makes 
the compound lenses of conjugation; and secondly, as 
an adjective, it is joined to substantives. Iu the latter 
capacity, it is more freely used by the Germans, than by 
the English, The former employ, without difference, 
any pretwilc participle as an adjective, and iu all the 
four forms. For example: second f. ©eftefcter @0lm, 

• See p. 418. 

t See p. ill. S. and p. 420. 
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roved son; third f. bit gepriefene SEugmb, the praised 
virlue ; fourth f. cin wradjteteS ©efcbopf, a despised 
creature. 

The nature of an adjective is farther manifested in 
the degrees of comparison, of which this participle is 
susceptible; though the use of those degrees Is limited, 
as has been stated in another place*. 

Some participles remain, in the quality of adjectives, 
the verbs of which are become obsolete. Such are, b*= 
f>aftet, afflicted with; bcfctlEiten, modest; geroogen, 
friendly, favouring; gefdjicft, clever; gefdjlacrjt, neat, 
proper ; geroorjrtt, accustomed. Others, though redu- 
cible to eiiisting verbs, are considered as mere adjectives, 
in point of signification. Of this kind are, fjetubmt, 
renowned ; getfbrt, learned ; wergntigt, pleased, gay, 
happy; wiroanbi, related by kindred; Mflfomtrtert, 
perfect. There is, indeed, so strong a relation between 
the nature of the preterite participle, and that of the 
noun, that, on the other hand, adjectives are formed in 
the participial shape, though not derived from any verb : 
for instance, geftttet, good mannered, from Me ©ittetl, 
manners, a noun substantive ; fcefcerjt, courageous, from 
bag -^>Ct5, the heart ; feejflfjrt, advanced in years, old, and 
u&etjflbtt, superannuated, from baS Ssafyt, the year; bca 
inttfelt, wealthy, from bie SDtittel, plur. wealth ; kmooft, 
covered with moss, from ba§ SDJooS, the moss ; befchilff, 
covered wilh reeds, from ba§ ©Crjtlf, the reed. From 
simple verbs, compound participles are made, which 
likewise bear the signification of adjective nouns. This is 
proved by the following examples : &efartnt, known, ao 

• Seep. 185. I. 

FF 2 
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quaioted, from Ecmieil, to know; betebt, eloquent, from 
rebett, to speak ; befdjflffm, circumstanced, from fdjaffttl, 
to cause to exist ; beiwnbert, conversant in a thing, from 
Wiintem, to wander; nbgcneigt, disinclined, unfavourable, 
fromndgen, to incline; Oerfoffert, given to drinking, from 
fauffetl, to drink intemperately ; cerfdjnMegetl, habituated 
to secrecy, faithful to a secret, from fdjtveigetl, to be silent. 

The preterite participle, in English, may be put toge- 
ther with the present participle of an auxiliary verb : as, 
" having loved, being loved, having been loved ;" the 
German lauguage does not license this connection, as has 
been observed in the first Section of the present Chapter. 

The signification of the pret. participle is either pas- _ 
sive, or denotes a certain state, or quality. But some of 
these participles, joined with the verb fommert, and ex- 
pressing the manner of coming, or approaching, seem to 
have an active power : as, et Eommt getittert, he comes 
(lit. ridden) riding, or on horseback, from teitetl ; et 
[otrmtl geluuftn, he comes running, from lattfen; et 
fotnmt gefahren, be cotnes driving, i.e. in a carriage, from 
fflhten ; £t Eommt O,eflogen, he comes flying, i. e. upon 
wings, from fltegen; etfotttmt getucht, he comes laughing*. 

The syllable tm, being put before any participle, re- 
verses the signification, or makes it negative. For in- 
stance: ungette&r, not loved; tmgeffwft, unpunished; 
Uflgerddjt, unavenged. 

• Something similar, though not exactly the same, is to 
he found in other Teutonick languages, for example in the 
Swedish, komma tSgandes, to approach slowly, or solemnly. 
See Miller's Swedish Dictionary, word t&ga. In German, 
they are chiefly participles from verbs of motion, which are 
thus combined with footmen ; but the last example, above 
adduced, er ffimmt fleladlt, which is taken from Lessing'a 
comedy, the Jew; (bit 3tt&(n) Scene 19th, ihowg that this 
construction may also be applied to other verbs. 
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ON THE ADVERB. 

From general grammar it is known, that adverbs are 
words, which, in speech, are added to other words, to 
express a certain modification, that is to say, a mode of 
action, or existence. Thus there are adverbs denoting 
manner, order, time, place, motion, quantity, quality, 
relation, comparison, doubt, affirmation, negation, de- 
monstration, interrogation. It would be needless to en- 
ter into a detail of all these classes ; but a few observa- 
tions suggest themselves, which are of practical utility. 

Adverbs are nnt variable, except that some admit- the 
degrees of comparison, as, in English, soon, cotnp. 
sooner, sup. soonest. In German, the adverbs of qua- 
lity are particularly subject to the degrees of compari- 
son : as, roohl, beffer, am beften, well, better, best; fcbon, 

finely; fdjorter, more finely ; am fdjonftttl, most finely. 

Adverbs of quality abound in the German language : 
for every adjective furnishes such an adverb. The first 
form of adjectives, thence called the adverbial, may, 
without limitation, be thus employed. For this reason, it- 
has been maintained, by some grammarians, that adjec- 
tives are nothing else than adverbs, provided with de- 
clinable terminations, and adapted to substantives. But 
this seems a question, in itself of little importance'. 

To form an adverb of quality, from an adjective, r'e- 

* Quintii. Inst. Or. III. 11. Affcclala sullililas, circa no- 
mina rmtm ambitiosi luborans. 

r F 3 
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quires, in English, the addition of the syllable/;/; as, 
from quiet, quietly ; ham fine, finely \ nice, nicely. The 
German adjective has the means of yielding an adverb 
out of its own forms, quite ready for use, without a 
similar process. It is true, that iu some instances the 
ending lid), appears to answer to the English ly : as, 
filtjlid?, not long ago ; erfHid}, in the first place j fchroer* 
lid), hardly, scarcely; but that ending is not exclusively 
adverbial. It is found in several adjectives : as, matins 
lid), manly ; furfiltd), princely ; fomglid), royal, or 
kingly ; glucfltd), lucky ; gefahritd), dangerous. 

Some words become adverbs, by means of an addi- 
tional s : for example, berettg, already, from berett, 
ready ; fh't», constantly, from ftet, constant ; cilcilba, 
hastily, from fitettb, purtic. hasting ; befon&ti'fv particu- 
larly, from befonc-er, particular ; atlbetS, otherwise, from 
anber, other; rechtS, to the right hand, from red)f, 
right ; Itnfg, to the left, from Unf, left. Add the dis- 
tinctive numerals, in ens, which are adverbs : as, erflen§, 
in the first place; jtueitnifS, secondly; bttttenS, thirdly, 
&C. And the following words: beffctlg, in the best 
manner ; eljeftenS, with the first opportunity ; mdfleilS, 
mostly ; h5d)fien§, at the most ; ubrtgetld, as for the 
rest, in the mean time. Likewise these compounds: 
QllerbingS, by all means ; fd)Ied)terbittgS, by any means ; 
UllerfettS, on all sides ; bieftfett§, on this side : jenfdtS, 
on the other side ; MberfeitS, on both sides; btefifullS, 
in this case; fporaflreicbjl, immediately; aidmflhlS, many 
times. 

The adverbial # I consider as being, originally, the 
characteristick of the genitive case. For, in the first 
place, it is certain, that the letter a is generally used, in 
Hie German language, to mark that case. With this 
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power, it is do! confined to words of the masculine, or 
neuter gender, though it is chief!; appropriated to them ; 
but it may also be subjoined to nouns feminine, when no 
other mode of distinction is at hand. Thus it is right 
to sly, glortt'S ©thottbetten, Ibe beauties of Flora, though 
gfora is a feminine ; ©tan'tnS firengc £ugenb, Diana'i 
severe virtue*. In the next place, the genitive case oc- 
curs absolutely, that is lo say, without being governed by 
any other word ; where a case with a preposition might 
be expected, as is seen in these examples : 2(penb6, or 
be§ 3f6enW, for an bem 2tbenb, in the evening; SBcr* 
gens, or beS 9)iorgen§, in the morning ; ©ittagS, or b?3 
SfffttUgS, at noon; gjIontagS, on Monday; SienflagS, 
on Tuesday, &c.f Also, with adjectives; as, gerabeS 
SCBegeg, straight ways; EetneS Segeg, by no means; rets 
brtgen gfllleS, in ease of any thing contrary happening ; 
otten golleS, at all events; folgenben SageS, on the fol- 
loifingday. In all these instances, the genitive case is 
characterised by the final s. This is even applied to 
Douns of the feminine gender : as, SRadjtS, in the night ; 
SJliftlPOCfcS, on Wednesday (supposing it to be from bte 
5RiftlDDd>e). And as these words, on account of the 
adventitious s, resemble the masculine, or neuter gender, 
the article of either of those genders is sometimes pre- 
fixed : as, bc6 5J!uci)tg, be§ ailittttJOcbg. But nouns fe- 
minine, having the characterisliekt, are also found with 
adjectives, and pronouns, in their own gender, before 

« See p. 153. 

t The senitive expresses", sometimes, state, or condition : 
as, ber OTeinuna feptt, tube of opinion; fflor&nbenf! fijm, 
to be in the intention; UnmtltneS ffpn, 10 he in a stare of 
displeasure, or in a state of dejection, lo he displeased, to 
he dejected. See p. 396. 
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tli£m, For example, ntettier ©ettS, on my pari, from 
fcic©eite, the side; alter ©eit§, on all parts. In biep= 
fcifS, on tliis side; jenfettg, on the other side, a con- 
traction lias taken place : for, analogous to the former, 
it should be, biefet Setts, jener ©cits. In allerbingS, 
which evidently comes from otler £>inge, thut s accom- 
panies even the plural number. It is, moreover, dis- 
covered in the composition of several words, which have 
been elsewhere* mentioned, such ;is TfctltScrfldruHg, from 

tie 3td?t; £>iilp5rnUte(, from We #iilfe; ©tcuristag, 
from ©fblltf. 

Thus it is shown, that nouns substantive, in the geni- 
tive, ma\ stand, where, according to common grammar* 
x ease with a preposition would lie required : and far- 
ther, that those genitives are generally dintiuguisbed by 
Hie addition of I lie letter s. Now it may be said, as ad- 
verbs serve to express, in one word, the meaning of two 
or more (for example, wisely, instead of with whdomf) : 
that, on the other hand, those genitive eases of substan- 
tives have the signification of adverbs. In that light 
many of them are, at present, viewed, and written in the 
same manner, as adverbs. For instance : feineSiOerjeS, 
by no means; allertfaUS, at all events, tie&fettS, on this 
side; jettfeftS, on the other side; aflert>itig3, by all 
means. In short, the s of the genitive case is to be 
looked upon as an adverbial clraraclerislick*. For the 

* P. 159. nr. 

t SeeLindley Murray's Grammar, p. 85. 
t The adverbializing s, as it is called by an anonymous 
writer, in the Uornliiy Mapizilie fur Keliruary 1802, p. 307, 
exists in the English language: lor example, in the words, 
forwards-, backwards, uiaourik, upi, ards, diyainvriirdt, homewards, 
besides, straightwai/s, perhapi, thus ; to which may be adder], 
as that writer observes, once, Cmce, thrice, hence, thence, 
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steps, that lead to this conclusion, naturally follow one 
after the other ; and there remains no difficulty in ac- 
counting fur the final « in those words, with which this 
disquisition commenced. Namely, from substantives the 
adverbial i was . transferred to adjectives, aud partici- 
ples: and by its assistance adverbs were formed. To 
explain this yet farther, certain substantives may be un- 
derstood, and those expressions be regarded as elliptical.* 
But as it would not be easy to find appropriate Words for 
filling up the supposed ellipsis, in every situation, the no- 
tion must suffice, that, in imitation of the genitive cases of 
substantives, the characteristic)! « has been assigned to 
adjectives, and participles, for the purpose of producing 

whence, since, olher&isc : for the sound, at the end of these 
words, is that of s, though the spelling is different. It is to 
be found in the Dutch language, as he remarks, for instance, 
in these adverbs, onUngs, dikwyh, certydi, weTWaards, der- 
viaards, to which may be juined many others, such as, daagt, 
dagelykt, jaurlyks, doorguans, immideh, cent, etnsdeelt, eent- 
klapt, eensgungs, eensloefs, ergtns, effenljes^ fyntjes, weekja, 
aettens, gceniins, vroejes. And we add, not only in this, 
but likewise tti'the othor Teutonick dialects, for instance, 
the Swedish, an$ Danish. To mention some adverbs in 
each, "mi have in the Swedish, i&ledes, sjlledts, ens, medens, 
jujpi/erjv sqn'atlals, andolhrrs; in the Danish, ensteds, et- 
ttedi,'wgensieds, nogentedens, firctlags, iilcndes, inttdtns, ind- 
byrdei, &c. And it may be noticed, that, in these tongues, 
the character is tick i of the genitive asserts its claims in seve- 
ral" com pound subs tan lives, in the same manner as in (he 
German language. Examples: Dutch, Oorlogsduad, oarlogt- 
gebruik ' wlogigocd, oorlogsschip, oorlogskunde, hondtnest, 
hondsgrai, hemeltbrod ; Swedish, Arbetstug, arbelst'an, bergsbo, 
bergsbruk, /orsvarsskrift, hundelaed, sadesart ; Danish, Aars- 
tiid, hiertensten, krigibrug, krigifange, krigsraad, landiherre, 
landsmand. That this is the case in English, is well known : 
for ex. in bandsman, kinsman, spokesman, talesman. 

* Something of this kind has been attempted p. 197. II. 
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adverbs. Most of them end simply in s : as, folgenb^, 
subsequently ; rtactjgehdlbS, afterwards ; 6fter§, repeat- 
edly ; jfrfljfS, straightways ; oollenbS, to a great degree; 
and those mentioned before. Some, which are made of 
superlative degrees, or ordinal numbers, terminate in 
ens: as, fcbotlflettS, in the finest manner ; lt(}ten3, lately, 
the other day ; sietteng, fourthly ; funftenS, fifthly, &c. 

It will be understood, that though s is an adverbial 
terrvi nation, it is not permitted to create, by its means, 
new adverbs, at pleasure, without the strictest analogy. 
It is, indeed, most safe to abstain from such novelties, 
and to be contented with what already exists, on good 
authority. 

It 1ms been said, in the beginning of -this section, that 
every adjective may, by means of its first form, supply an 
adverb. Such an abverb may then, like the adjective, 
be carried through the- degrees of comparison. For ex. 
@d)£n, beautifully ; fdjOItec, more beautifully ; am fdjorts 
fieri, most beautifully." The superlative ilegree is pro- 
duced by prefixing am, and terminating: the word by th* 
syllable etl.t There are a few adverbs, which dispense 
with that prefix and termination, and appear in the naked 
superlative form. For ex. 3Ieu|ierft, exiremelyv ""Hff, 
(most) highly ; jungft, latterly, lately. Out in the**, the 
superlative degree is almost forgotten, ami they are con- 
sidered as mere adverbs, having an intensive power. 

* See Chap. II. Sect. 5. 
f Seep. IBS. 5. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ON THE PREPOSITION. 

CONTilKrSC : 

1. The Propositions with the Genitive Case. 

2. Those witk the Dative. 

3. With the Accusative. 

t. With the Dative and Accusative. 



SECTION I. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH THE GENITIVE CASE. 

Ktlflrttf, or ©trttt, instead of.— Sie ©taff, denotes 
a place, and is the same as the English stead; nnjtatt, 
therefore, means literally, in the place of, like the Eng- 
lish instead. Sometimes it is separated : as, art 6eS 
33ruber3 ©tnft, instead of the brother ; where il resumes 
the nature of a substantive. Thus in English, in his stead, 
for, instead of him; in its stead, for, instead of it. — 
Stiitf, as a preposition, is an abridgment of trnfUtt, 

33efage, pursuant, according to. 

.§ilI&Ct1, or ^idtcr, o» account of. It expresses a 
motive; and is always put after the case it governs. 
iQOlblft, seems to be preferred, when the substantive, 
to which it isjoiued, has an article, or pronoun, before 
it: as, Cc3 ©elteS halbetl, onaccouiitoftheuioiiey; but 
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fjJtber is generally used, when there is no article: as, 
XJergnugenS l)fll&er, on account, or for the sake, of plea- 
sure. It occurs abbreviated in befjfjfllb, on that account; 
Weft hfllb, on which account ; and iu the four following 
compound prepositions. 

3£ufetr)al&, without, on the outside of. 

Sltnerbalb, within, in the inner part of. 

SD&etijalb, above, on the upper side of. 

Untetbalb, below, on the lower side of.* 

iDiegfettS, on this side of ; LaLcu: as, JKeffettJ be3 
JtuffeS, on tliis side of the river. 

Sen[eit§, ou the farther side of ; Lat. trant: as, 
SenfeitS beS StuffeS, on the other side of the river. 

.Kraft, by the power of. 

fiailt, according to, conformably to, by the tendency 
of: as, fiaut be§ SBcfeblS, according to the order, or 
by the tendency of the order. 

SRittelft, or SSenmftelft, by the means of. 

Umsroillen, for the sake of: as, Um ©otteg widen, 
for God's sake; um 3j)m 6t}K ttriHen, for the sake of 
your honour. 

Ungeudjter, (or, £hnaeatf)fet,) notwithstanding. It may 
be placed before, or after, its case. Sometimes it is 
found with the dative: as, ©em lingeflctjtct, notwith- 
standing that. D^ngeadjtet is not so proper, as Ungeacbtet, 

Unweit, not far from": as, Unweit be§ £>orfe§, not 
far from the village. 

SSetmuge, by dint of, by the power of, by means of, 



• Those Tour prepositions sometimes govern the dative 
case; and this is to be preferred, when another genitive 
folluws. Example-. @r ftejet innerbalfr btm 3i(W feiner 
Unanabf, he is within the scope of his displeasure. 
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as, SSetmoge bet Uefcung, by dint of practice ; uetmogje 
fce3 gteiffeS, by means of diligence. 

SEBahrenb, during: as, SESabrertb be§ JiriegeS^during 
the war. 

SBegeil, 1. because of, on account of: as, ^d) that 
«S meineS SiaterS roegetl, I did it because of my father. 
2. Concerning, with regard to, relating to: as, Erfprfld) 
mit mit rccgett be3 ^flUfeS, he spoke to me concerning 
the bouse. It may stand before, or after, the word it 
governs; most commonly it is put before. 

SarigS, along, is found with the genitive. See Sect. II. 

3ufoIge, in consequence of, occurs with the genitive. 
See Sect. II. 

tCu$tX, out of, has the genitive case after it, in one 
instance, viz, auger. fiartbeS, out of the country. See 
Sect. II. 



SECTION II. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE CASE. 

3fu8, out of. 

Sfltfjer, I. out of, on the outside of: as, 3fufjet bem 
^flufe, out of the house. 2. Out of, not within, pas- 
sing the bounds of, in a state of deviation from : as, 
3tufjer £>rbnung, out of order ; auger ©tanbe, out of 
condition ; icb war aufjer rait, I was beside myself, I 
was deprived of the use of my senses. 3. Besides, over 
and above : ns, 2fu{jet ben SBurgern von gonbon Eamen 
dltdj ciele gtetnbe, besides the citizens of London, many 
strangers also came.— It takes the genitive in one phrase, 
viz, aufiet SfltlbeS, out of the country, abroad. 

GG 
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»et). See Sect. IV. 

(Stltgegeil, towards, so as lo meet; united with verbs 
of motion ; as, 5iMr ruoUert unferm gremtbe mfgtgen gc= 
bell, we will go to meet our friend; bet .Snflfce lauft 
fetliem SSitfcr entgegeil, the boy runs to meet his father. 
2. Against, opposed to, contrary to : as, <Efl6 #m fteht 
ibm etlfoegen, the army stands against him ; bie0 Wat 
fWrtet SScittUtig migcgcn, this was against his opinion* 
II stands afler its case. 

©egeniifjer, over against, opposite to: as, 'fflera ^aufc 
gegemibcr, opposite the house. It may be divided, and 
gegettput before the case: as, gegenbem $aufe fiber. 

2dng§, along : as, i*iltig§ bem gluffc, along the river. 
Sometimes -with tlie genitive : as, 9iod) fo Uiefe IflttgS 
feincS 3uge§ fctivcb Scittfftlisnb jm-ficfgelaffcnc 25eft§im= 
gen, fatten fein ^>cer tudjt ccmiinfcert,* not evta-.We 
many possessions l:e left, behind him, along his route 
through Germany, had diminished his army. It is also - 
found with the accusative, but this is quite provincial. 

SRft, with. 

9tad), 1. after, posterior in time, behind. 2. To, in 
a direction lo, towards ; with names of places, and verbs 
of motion : as, SMefer. SRartn veif't two) ScutfthEanb, 
this man travels lo Germany ; wetltl gefjetl @fa IMC|) bet 
©fubt, when do you go lo town ; fofjen <£ie Utt§ !Wd> 
$ailfe gebetl, let us go home. 3. According to: as, 
9i(lcflbcr*Scfcl;feil)img bcS SfotuS, according to the ac- 
count of Livy. — In the signification last mentioned, it 
may bo put after its case, when uo other word is governed 
by, and follows after, that case: ■»,-£>« ffiefujret&uno 

• ©efdjiftte bci r>rtijlij!jat>ri!}tn ffviffleS, vtn ©djillfr, 
Vol. in. p. aoo. 
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according lo the description ; feinct ©tfotrt ttad), 
according to his birth ; fctner ^etEtmft Jiad), according 
to his origin, by origin; mcmer SDteinurtg nnd), accord- 
ing to, or in, my opinion ; bem 2CtlfeI)Cn Vlfldj, according 
to appearance. But if the substantive were to have 
another substantive after it, which it governed, the pre- 
position must stand before its case : as, 9lfld] ber 9JCs 
fdjmblitig be§ gttttui.— It-is placed after, in certain in- 
stances, when it notes direction : as, Set Stafe tudj, 
following your nose; bem ©trome IWCt), following the 
stream. 

Se&jl, (or, giem&fi), together with, besides, including. 
— 58enet>ft is provincial. 

Db, over, on, at, during, on account of. It is not 
.much in use. 

<53 (Iiijjt c6 fo[d)«h ©etcfi &as2DiI&, unb etfcttictt batmen. 

flltijf, Srii&ltna, p. 28. 

©iiiTMtt, together with. Growing obsolete. 

<5eit, since, ©ettbem, since that time, is used as a 
conjunction, or an adverb, 

33015, 1 . notes an agent. Eng. by, Lat. a, ab ; as, QaS 
.£au3 ifiuen bem .ft&mge exbaat, the house was built by 
the king; bag ffiud; ifi sort thm gefdjriebett, that book 
is written by him. 2. Of. 3. From. 

3u, 1 . to : as, Stmm Jtl mil, come to me. 2. At, of 
place: as, 3" SQmbfor, at Windsor; JU .^ailfe, at 
home; jit 5Bdf[er, by water, at sea; jut See, at sea; ju 
fiimbe, on land. 3. At, of time : as, 3u jeitet: frit, at 
that time. 4, At, of proportion : as, £>ie ©utnce JU 
Ctrl Ullb JWillliig ©djiilingen, the guinea at twenty-one 
shillings; baS *Pfunb ju fed^elm Urtjm gertdjnet, the 
pound reckoned at sixteen ounces. 5. On: as, $U 
^ferbe, on horseback; JU gllfje, on foot.— In English, 
G G 2 
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the preposition to forms the dative ; in German, as that 
case is distinguished by the article, and frequently also 
by the termination of the substantive, ju must not be 
employed, except where motion, place, direction, are to 
be expressed. $\x is found before the infinitive mood, 
as in English, to. — It is used as an adverb, and signifies 
as such: 1. the shutting, or closing of a tbing: as, 
SSfodj bie Sfjftr jit, shut the door ; Ift bflS genfier JU, is 
the window shutl 2. Haste: as, ®et) Jit, go on ; fahre 
JU, drive on. 3. Too, overmuch : as, $u Diet, too much. 

3ufolge, in consequence of, according to. Always 
put after the dative ; it is sometimes, but rarely, joined 
to a genitive case, which it precedes : as, 3uf"'9£ Styled 
S3efebU§, in consequence of your order. 

Sumiber, against, in opposition to. After the case. 

The following prepositions : 3tuf ethfllp, without ; tits 
tlCtbfllb, within ; oberbfllb, above ; utltetfjalb, below ; 
urigtaujtet, notwithstanding— sometimes take the dative 
case ; out most commonly the genitive. See Sect, I. 



SECTION III. 

PREPOSITIONS 1TITH THE ACCUSATIVE CAS E. 

Surd;, I. through. 2. By, noting an instrument, or 

means: as, £turch eiturt 9Jtfto(«nf(bufi getSbet, killed by 

a. pistol shot; bimt) ©limn ero&ert, taken by storm. 
3. It notes duration, when it is put after : as, Ste gtmje 
9latt)t burdj, all the night through ; bu6 ganje Sa&c 
burdj, all the year through. In this sense, btttburclj. 
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adverb, is also frequently used, bie ganjC 9lttcf)t bins 
t>UKt>, &c. ... 

g&r, for. 

©egeil, 1 . to, towards ; expressing direction, and ten- 
dency. 2. Against.— ©en is an ancient abbreviation of 
gegett, wot in use at present ; except in a few pbrases, as, 
gen £>immel, to, or towards, heaven. 

SDrjlie, without, not with, Fr. sans. 

Sonber, the same in signification, as the former, but 
not much used, it can only be put, when the substan- 
tive lias no article : as, ©onbet ®etfi, without spirit ; fot1= 
bet 3n>eifet, without doubt. 

Um, l. around, about: as, Um ben SEifd) ftfjen, to git 
about the table : um bic ©tflbt gefjeil, to go around the 
town, that is to say, round the circumference of the 
town. 2. It signifies succession, change, vicissitude : as, 
Sitten Sag um ben anbem, every other day. 3. A loss : 
as, Um eirouS f ommen, to lose a thing ; e§ i(r um i£jn 
gefd)el)eti, it is over with him, lie is losf ; ber. OTenfct) bat 
mid) um mein (Mb befrogen, the man has cheated me 
out of my money. 4. It marks an object : as,Um@eib 
ftjieten, to play for money ; um ben ©tegfecl)ten, to fight 
for the victory. 5. A comparison : as, Um JrUClJ Slit* 
tet reicS)er, more rich by two thirds; um jehu Sahre 
jltnger, younger by ten years. 6. It expresses a refe- 
rence, with respect to, as far as relates to : for example, 
(§3 ijt eine ungeioiffe t£ad)e um ben Jtrieg, as for the 
war, it is an uncertain thing ; vote |i«t)t f3 Utn ifjrc ®e= 
fmibheit, how is it with respect to your health?— Um 
sometimes precedes the preposition ju, before the infi- 
nitive ; and indicates purpose, and design : as, um 
fdjteiben, for the purpose of writing. — As an adverb, 
um denotes a circuit : as, Differ 2Seg ifl lim, this way is 
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about — j and conclusion : as, baS Saf)t >ft tlie 
year is brought to a conclusion, has passed through its 
circle. Urn Unb lim, means, on alL sides. 
SBiber, against, in.opposition to. 



SECTION IV. 

PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE AND ACCUSA- 
TIVE CASES. 

These prepositions depend, for the most part, upon 
the notion of locality, with which they are connected, to 
determine the case they are to govern. If a state of 
rest, or permanent locality, is understood, the dative case 
is required ta be joined with them: and the accusative 
should be made use of, when motion to a place is signi- 
fied. TbU distinction may be rendered easy and intel- 
ligible, by applying the questions, where, in what place t 
and whereto, to what place] A few examples will show 
this. 3Ctl, means on, near to, against. £>er Sifdj fttfyt 
im bet SEBanb, the table stands near, or against, the wall. 
Here the preposition governs the dative: for the ques- 
tion, where, in what place 1 may be applied — where, in 
what place does the table stand ? and a state of rest, or 
permanent locality, is intimated. In the following: 
©efce ben SKifrjh an bie 3Bnnb, put the table, against the 
wall ; a motion to the place is implied, and the prepo- 
sition united with the accusative. The table is to be 
moved to some place; and naturally the question, 
>•>, to what plaeei is suggested. Thus with aiif, 
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Upon : £>a§ JBud? Ifefit auf b«m ffiifdje, the book lies 
upon the table. Dative case ; where, iu what place ? 
Eegen @ie ba3 SJud) auf ben £tfd), lay the book upon 
the table : accusative. The book is to be moved to 
Some place, and the question may be put, whereto, to 
what place? $inter, behind: dt flebt binter mir, he 
stands behind me. Dative ; question, where, in what 
place? jtommett @ie Sjinter mid), come behind me; 
accusative ; for here a motion to a place is thought 
of. The same iu the next example : Srotfcbett, between : 
Qx faft jroifdjen bem 58ruber unb ber gdjrcefter, be sat 
between the brother and the sister; dative, ©rtratjwi* 
fdjirt ben JBrubet ttnb bie ©djreefler, he slept between the 
brother and the sister ; accusative. Hence %jtt, with the 
dative case, signifies in ; and with the accusative, into. 
The question depends upon the idea of motion, or per- 
manency: the latter requires the dative, the former the 
accusative. When that idea is not precisely determined, 
an uncertainly likewise arises in the use of the cases. 
For example, gin £au3 auf bem SBerge kuen, to build 
a house upon the mountain : auf, with the dative : and, 
ein|)au3 auf ben Sjerg bauen; auf, with the accusa- 
tive. If the notion prevails, that the operation of build- 
ing is earning on, tn such a place, the dative case its 
proper. But if motion be imagined, by which, through 
the process of building, a house is, as it were, conveyed 
upon the mountain, then the question, whereto, to what 
place? presents itself ; and the accusative may be ad- 
mitted. Sag $m tagert ftdj auf bem 25erge, the army 
encamps upon the mountain. Here is the dative case t 
after auf, in consequence of the question, where ? But 
the accusative may stand, if, in idea, motion, towards the 
mountain, precedes the act of encamping : £)flg §tev 
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lagert fid) auf ben SSerg. Sometimes, those two -rases 
involve a difference of signification. For, £)er ^ttflbe 
lauft in tern ©arten, (in with the dative), and ber-SEnak 
lailft tn ben ©rttten, (accusative), greatly (lifter in mean- 
ing. Tlie former expresses, the boy runs, or takes the 
exercise of running, in the garden ; and the latter, he 
runs into the garden, gr mtet flttf bem 33erge (dative), 
he rides, takes the exercise of riding, upon the moun- 
tain; and, cr veitct auf ben Skvg (accusative), he rides 
to the top of Hie mountain. 

3f.il, with the dative, notes, 1. locality, at, on, near, in : 
as, Hn einem .Ottc rooijnen, to live at a place ; an bem 
Ufer CineS gluffeS, on the bank of a river; an bevSEfjuv, 
at the door ; also, upon the door ; on metnet ©telle, in 
my place. 2. The object of an action, in, at: as, 2Me 
SSerbienffe be§ ffiaterS an bem Jtinbe betoljnen, to re- 
ward the merits of the father in the child ; mein grcunb 
arktfet an etnem SBndje, my friend works at, or is en- 
gaged in, a book, 3. A cause, by, of: as, JDer junge 
attenfd) tfl-an oner 3fu6ithnmg geftor&en, that young 
man died of a consumption. 4. A stale, condition, 
manner, in, by; as, 9teict) fln S«Uttj3en, rich in friends; 
9rofS an 3iuf)me, great in fame ; fdjrcad) an 2Ser(ianbe, 
weak in understanding; man fennt ben Siogel an ben 
gebetn unb ba§ ©tibev an bem .ftfange, the bird is 
known by its plumage, and the silver by its sound. To 
this signification the first, or adverbial, form of the su- 
perlative degree may be referred* : as, Km fdj&nften, in 
the finest rnanner ; beftcil, i" the best manner : and 
the expression, am fte&eil, living, alive : as, ©V. tfl nod) 

* Se» p. 183. 
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am geben, he is still alive*. 5. Time, in, at, on: as, 
3fm 3Cnfange, at the beginning ; am britten Sage, on the 
third day. 

'Un, with the Accusative, expresses, 1. direction, to : 
as, 2(ii cinen greunb fdjteiben, to write to a friend ; fd) 
TOerbe bag Sjucb an meinen Ifirubet fcfjicfen, I shall send 
the book to my brother. 2. An object : as, %n eiltC 
©acfje glauben,. to believe in a thing ; an et«ra§ benEen, 
to think of, to remember a thing. 3, Extent of space 
and time : for example, an Me @ee, as far as the sea ; 
bit an ben 2lbenb, to, or until, the evening. 

3Cltf, upon, with the Dative, notes, ], the locality of 
■ higher place : as, 2£uf bem Shutme, upon the tower ; 

ouf bem SSerge, upon the mountain ; auf bem Sadie, 

upon the roof; auf bem ©cbEoffe, upon the castle. 
Likewise, auf bet ©tube, or auf bem 3tmmer, in the 
room, or in the apartment, if the room, or the apart- 
ment, is in the upper story of a bouse, and the person 
speaking, below. If it be on the floor, or in the same 
story with the person speaking, the prepositiou in, is 
generally made use of, in ber ©tube, in bem 3immer. 

2. It signifies locality, in general : for example, JCllf 
bem £>orfe fttjn, to be in the village ; auf bem ganbe 
TOOhnen, to live m the country ; auf bet S'flflb, at l!ie 
cbace ; auf bem Salle, at the ball : auf bet $o(t, at the 
post office ; fluf bet ®affe, in the street ; auf bet lints 
ttetfitat, or plur. auf Unioerfitaten, at the university ; 
fluf bet @d)ule, or plur. auf ©djulen, at school ; auf 
bet SRetfe, on the journey, or plur. auf Steifen, on one's 
travels. 

* Thus, in old English, on life. Sir David Lindsay's 
Poetical Works: Auld Willie DUlie, acre he on lyte. The 
adjective alive may have come from that expression- 
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2Clif, with the Accusative, litis the Iwo foregoing sig- 
nifications, attended with the question whereto? and 
therefore denotes, 1. direction to a higher place: as> 
2fuf ben Styurm (ietgen, to mount upon the tower, &c. 
2. Local direction, in general: as, 3fuf bag fifltlt> vetfen, 
to travel, or to go into the country; ftuf ben ffiaU geheil, 
to go to the ball ; uuf tie ©affe laufen, to run into the 
street. 3. It notes an object; and may be variously 
rendered, in English, For instance, 3(uf ClltC Efldje 
benEen, to think of a thing ; aufmerffam auf ettcaS 
fet)n, to attend to a thing; auf iemanben jutnen, to be 

incensed against somebody ; iiuf eitlCTl Jrcisnb rparten, 
to wait for a friend. 4. It notes proportion : as, (Sine 
9Hflfj(ieit ctllf CtCt ^erfonen, a dinner for four persons; 
fo Diet auf benSKartrt, so much upon the man. 5. Ex- 
tent, when precedcd~by big: as, 35iS flUf b<!» lefcten 
pfennig, up to the last farthing ; big auf ben leljten 
SBlutgtropfen, to Uie last drop of blood ; fciS auf oier 
JEbfllcr, up to four dollars. 6. It signifies a way and 
manner: as, 3£uf Seuffebe %it, in the German way ; 
flUf Srtgltfdjen guf, in the English manner. Tiius, auf 
Seutfd), in German ; auf gratt&ofifct), in French ; auf 
(Sttflttfdj), in English— applied to the languages. To this 
may be added the expressions, with the superlative de- 
gree of adjectives, auf bag, or aufS, befte, in the best 
manner; aufS Dortreffu'djtfe, in the most excellent man- 
ner*. Likewise the following : tfllf ?tngri|f, upon attack, 
or upon the offensive; auf ben $teb, lite: ally, upon the 
cut, as with the broadsword ; auf ben Stog, or auf ben 
©ticb, upon the thrust, or point, ps with the small swotd. 
7. II notes future time: as, 3iuf ben Sflunf itg, on Mon- 

• See p. 184. 
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day, or on Duration of lime : as, 

aSMSMtf)- Ciiif inclt SalH'V stock for many years; mif jroer) 
3Jtoiuti)e, for two months; auf furie 3eit, fur a short 
lime.— 2Cnf cinmfll, at once.— 2Tuf, as an at) verb, an- 
swers lo the English tip: js, <£te!) flllf, gel up. It is 
put before the conjunction lm(5, to signify purpose, or 
design: as, 3Cltf bap/in order that, for the purpose that. 
It is used as an interject rdti^to animate, and encourage : 
as, Zuf ! foigct ail j, ■come* follow me. 

JBeijy*- tirtth-tka Dtftive, notes 1. prosimity, by the 
side of, beside, near to," by, Lai. jtixta: a?, @r ftefjt b«) 
bcm jE&iligc, lie stand! 6y, or near, the king. 2. with, 
in company of, Fr. ckex, auprhs de: as, ©cr 2Crjt iff bctj 
ifjlll gtrotfcrt, the physician lias been with him. 3. At, 
present at, with, noting co-existence of time: as, 33er) bet 
<3d)5"fling, at the creation; bet) bcm ©ebnitfstl, at the 
thought; bcij alien bent tjlicb ti iinentfdjlofl'ni, with all 
that he remained irresolute. 4. It serves for quotation ; 
in Lat. apod, Fr. ckez: as, SJer) belli SptatO, in Plfllo ; beijm 
CitttVO, iii Cicero. 5. For shearing, and obtesting, by, 

* The preposition 2?ei), was, in the two former edition?, 
placed in Li ie 3d .Section, anion j; those, which exclusively 
govern the dative. This was done in deference to Mr. Ade- 
iung's authority: hut I find it necessary, ujioii considera- 
tion, to remove it to its present station. The reasons tor this 
ehangeare: I, Analogy, as stated in ihe next page. 3. Pre- 
vailing usage in the greatest pai t (as I conceive),ol Germany. 
5. The authority of respectable writers; ami lastly 4. the 
decision of sonic eminent Grammarians. Mr. Adelung in- 
sists, that it is against the idiom of the High German, to 
join that prcpusitiim with the accusative ; and yet he finds 
it with this case, in several passages of Luther's translation 
of the Bible : which surely is no itul liferent authority in a 
question, touching the High German. See Adelu tig's Dic- 
tionary, and compare with it that of Campe. 
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upon : aa, JBet) Sfupifer, by Jove ; bet) meinet @b«, upon 
my honour. 

3Jet), with (he Accusative, is used in llie first significa- 
tion, when motion to a place is implied : as, ©efjen fie 
fid) bet) mid), seat yourself near me ; lege btefe geber bet) 
bag ^Jd^icr, put this pen by the paper ; trttt bet) betntrt 
S3mber, go, and stand by your brother. Titus it is cur- 
rent in a great, and perhaps the greatest, part of Ger- 
many ; and is by analogy, since it denotes locality, as 
much entitled to the two cases, as other prepositions. 

By, in English, frequently expresses the agent, cause, 
or instrument ; which power is never assigned to the 
German S3et). 

^irttfr, behind,-— When connected with the particle 
Ijet"— hintersber, behind, after, following— it only ad- 
mits the dative. For example, 3d) Qlttg £)intct fcetlt 
SSflline Ijet, I walked after the man, I followed him ; et 
fommt binter roir ber, lie comes after me. 

Stl, with the, Dative, in. 

3'rt, with the Accusative, I. into. 2. With big, it 
marks extent of space, or time : as, JB:S in bag jJtlttttMT, 
as far as the chamber ; big in bic 91ad)t, till night; big 
in SrpigEeit, to eternity. 

Sleben, beside, at the side of, Lat.j'wfa. 

Ueber, with the Dative, I. over, above ; with respect 
to plate. 2, above; with respect to excellence, or rank. 
3. During ; with respect to time, or occupation : as, 
Ueber ber 3trbcir, while at work ; uber bent Sefen, while 
reading; fiber £ifd)C, at dinner; while at table. 

Ueber, with the Accusative, 1. over, implying motion 
to a place. 2. Beyond, above, exceeding, more than: 

• See p. 310. 
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as, fiber meine -Srdfte, beyond my strength ; fiber vtcrgig 
Sabre, above forty years. 3. With the adverb big, it 
expresses extent : as, 25tg fiber Pie Sbrert, over the ears. 
1. It notes a cause, about, 00 account of: as, ©id) fiber 
title ©ache argem, to be angry on account of a certain 
thing ; fid) fiber etroaS $tamm, to grieve about some- 
thing. 5. It notes an object, upon, concerning : as, Uebet 
eirtert getriffen ©egenftanb fprectjen, fdjreiben, to speak, 
or write, upon a certain subject ; fiber bie lEltgettb, upon 
■virtue; fiber bfl§ Softer, upon' vice. 6. It signifies future 
lime, when it is placed before the case: as, ^peitte fiber 
fld)t Sage/ from liiis day se'nnight, or in a se'nnight from 
hence; fiber baS, or uber3,Sat)r r tieiit year ; -fiber SRadjt, 
lo night ; fiber lang ober furg, literally, over long or 
short, that means, some time or other. 7. It also notes 
continuance of time, or duration, when it is put after: 
as, Sen ©ommet fiber, during the summer; baS 3flbt 
fiber, during the year, or the year through ; ben SEfljJ 
fiber, during the day. 

Unlet, 1. under, beneath. 2. Among. 3. With the 
dative, it has the power of denoting time, in, under, 
during: as, Utitcr ber Slegierttng ©eorg be§ btitten, in 
Ihe reign of George the third ; unter. bem Sffen, during 
dinner, while at dinner; unter bemgifert, while reading. 
In this sense, it seems to have formerly governed the 
genitive case : for there exists a provincial expression, 
unter XageEv during the day ; and another, which is in 
general use, unter 2Bege3, on the way : both of them 
construed with that case. 

■Sior, before. With the dative it sometimes involves 
a cause : as, SSor bem geirtbe flieben, to fly from the 
enemy; oor bemSEobe erfdjreff en,. to be frightened at 
death ; oor greube roeinen, to weep for joy ; doc gndje* 
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jcrptnljert, to burst frith laughing ; sor (Sratn fler&en, to . 
die with grief. With lite same case it also denotes time 
past, signifying ago: as, 58or. bret) Saljcen, three jears 
ago. 

3rmfd)en, between. It is sometimes, but improperly, 
used instead of llllter, among. 



A DDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE PREPOSITIONS. 

I. The proper use of the prepositions requires an in- 
timate acquaintance with the character of the German 
language. For it is not sufficient to render ihem lite- 
rally: but the peculiar nature of every expression must 
be considered. The phrase, which, in English, demands 
such a preposition, may, in German, have one totally 
different in signification ; one language may employ for, 
where the other will use upon, with, &c. It is, therefore, 
not enough to peruse a list of the prepositions ; but it is 
necessary to attend to their application, hi phraseology. 

II. The prepositions are always placed before their 
cases, a few only excepted. In English, a preposition may 
be put quite at the end of the sentence; and this must 
be done, when the relative pronoun is to be understood : 
as, The. man I spoke oj ', for, the man of whom [spoke; 

* the bovks he referred to, for, the books to which he re- 
ferred; the subject lam engaged with, for, with which 
I am engaged. Nor is it unusual with interrogative pro- 
nouns: as. Who for? who to? what for? who is this 
money for? what is that for? These modes of speaking 
are common, in English; bwt the German language nci- 
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•tier allows the omission of the relative pronoun, nor the 
transposing of (he preposition. 

III. It lias been remarked, in t lie foregoing pages,* 
that instead of pronouns demonstrative, relative, and 
interrogative, the local adverbs, bier, ba, VCO, are joined 
with prepositions : as, bkrmit, jjicrwm ; bamit, baneben, 
barau3, baruber; wol>c», rooran, &c Now, bier, here, 
(wliicli, in this composition, is sometimes changed into 
t)it, as hiemit), holds the place of the demonstrative, 
biefer ; ba, there, is put for berfelbe, or ber ; wo, where, 
for roetdjer, roer, toag. The preposition in, combined 
.with such an adverb, is made tilt, when it signifies into. 
You are to say, (§3 ifi barm, it is in it ; but, ttjue eg bars 
ein, put it into it. So bierin, herein, in this ; herein, in 
here, into this place.— Those adverbs are, occasionally 
separated from the prepositions : as, J)a babe id) tlidjt fin 

gebadjt, for bitran t>abe id) nictjt gebudjt, of that I have, 
not thought ; ba bitten @ie fid) »or, for baoor biiten @ie 
fid), beware of thai : ba bat er Eeine Sletflimg &u, for baju 
r)at er Eeire 91eigung, for that he has no inclination ; n>o 
einem »or efelt, for roooor einem ef elt, which one loathes. 
It is belter to preserve those words united. The separa- 
tion is, however, very usual in these phrases : £)a fet) 
©Ott VOX, God forbid ; ba ©ott VOX fe», which God for- 
bid. — The following contractions are to be met with : bran, 
brauf, brans, brein, brtn, brunter, briber, brum, &c. for, 
baran, barattf, barauS, barein, borin, barunter, baruber, 
bnrtttn; hut they are improper.— It may be noticed, that 
prepositions are permitted to stand before adverbs, as in 
English: for instance, Don bier, from hence ; Don ba, Don 
tort, from thence, from yonder ; Con oben, from above ; 

* P. 217 & 824. 

HI j 
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Don tinten, from below ; fett gejlefn, since yesterday ; 
OUf beilte, for to-day. 

IV. Some prepositions coalesce with the definite ar- 
ticle. With the dative, masculine, and neuter, bem, the 
following : on, in, Don, $u ; an bem becomes am ; in 
bem, tin; Don bem, »cm ; yu bent, jum. With the da- 
tive feminine, ber, JU only : as, jut, for jit bet. With 
the accusative neuter, ba&: an, flllf, burd), flit, in; as, 

anS, for an bag; aufS, for anf ba6; burcbs, for burd? 
ba@ ; ffllS, for fur taS ; ins, for in ba3.— There are 
other coalition;, but not equally sanctioned by good lan- 
guage: as, votS, from ttorbaS; Bonrt, from oor bem; 
itbetn, from fiber ben ; fibers, from fiber bag ; untetm, 
from tmter bem ; unterS, from unter bag. With regard 
to those first mentioned, they may either be adopted, or 
the preposition be put to the article, without being in- 
corporated with it. In some phraseB, however, the con- 
traction alone is admitted : as, am ^nfanfle, or im Ifn= 
fange, at, or in, the beginning ; am geben, alive ; am be* 
#en, am fcbinflen, in the best, in the finest manner ; - jut 
Stotb, if necessary. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON THE CONJUNCTION. 

Conjunctions are particles, which serve to connect 
words and sentences, and to bring thein into a certain 
relation with one another. As this connection, and rela- 
tion, may be effected in different ways, trie conjunctions 
may, accordingly, be divided into various classes. Those, 
which merely join : for instance, and, also. Sec. may be 
denominated copulative ; those, which imply oppo- 
sition : as, either, or, neither, nor, though, although, yet, 
nevertheless, Ike. disjunctive. Some note a condi- 
tion : as, if, otherwise, &c. ; and may be called condi- 
tional. Others a cause : as,/<w, because, since, there- 
fore, &c. causal. Some make a comparison: for 
instance, as, so, like, than, &c. ; these may he named 
comparative. And those which refer to lime, or 
the succession of events: for example, then, when, 
while, before, after, &c. may either be styled tempo- 
hal, or consecutive. 

That classification may be made still more precise and 
minute, and the distinction rendered more accurate. 
-But this is rather an object for speculation, than for prac- 
tical purposes. Let it suffice, for our views, to subjoin 
a list of the most obvious German conjunctions, in al- 
phabetical order, accompanied with the necessary ob- 
servations. 

3(ber, but. It does not always place the sentences in' 
opposition, but like the Latin, autem, vero, sometimes 
only joins Ihem; in other words, it has not only a tlis- 
juudive, but also a copulative power. 

h H 3 
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#llein, but, Lat. std, at, is merely disjunctive. 

2Cl§, lias, 1 . » comparative signification, expressing as 
and than : for instance, @o warm fltS tm @0tnm«, as 
warm, as in summer ; retdjer fllS (Sr&flt£>, more ricli than 
Croesus. 2. It notes quality and condition : as, 3d) fll£ 
Jgm eon biefem §aufe, I as master of this house. 3. 
It is temporal, or consecutive, and signifies when: 3113 
id) in Sortbon tmfam, when I arrived in London.— 308 
recnn, as if; fo tt)0t)l dig aud), as well as. 

2£tfo, 1. so, thus. 2. Therefore. 
JCttd), also. 

3lllf bag, in order that. 

SBcOOr, before; Lat. priusquam. 

©ft, 1. then. 2. When. 3. Since, as, implying a 
cause. As an adverb, it signifies, there. 

JDdfatt, therefore. Adverb, bflher, thence. 

25ann, then. JflSbann is the same in signification. 
Adverb, bftrm unb TOann, now and then. 

©a'rum, on that account, for that reason, ©fltu'm, 
therefore. When the accent is on the first syllable, it is 
strongly demonstrative. 
SEttft that. 

■Beittl, t. for, because; Lat. nam. 2. Then, 3. 
Unless, after some verbs in the subjunctive mood : as, 

Schreerbe rtidjt auSgeben, eSfeij berm, baft bieSflotfc mtctj 

jirdngc, I shall not go out, unless it be, that necessity 
should compel me. £>u [ollft nid)t fUrben, bit babeji 
bettn ben §errn geftfjen, thou shall not die, unless thou 
have seen the Lord. It is, however, not very common 
■ in thissense, except aftere§fCB, it be. 4. Than : SGSet ift 
beffer benn ©ott, who is better than God ? gbe benn id) 
fli^i, sooner than I should run away. This signification 
is rathe* antiquated ; modera language would prefer aES, 
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in the first example, and omiubenn in the second, with- 
out substituting for it another: word. 

Sennod), notwhhslanding, nevertheless, still. 

Serfalbftt (berohalben), befihalben (bef ha!b, or be§* 
hfl(b), therefore, on that account. 

JDefto, stamls always before a comparative degree, 
and notes proportion j which, in English, is expressed by 
the definite article: for example, 3d) etwatUte 3f)re 
3fnfunft nid?t unb be|io grifjer f ft metric greube, I did 
not expect your arrival, and the greater is my joy. When 
two comparative sentences are brought together, the first 
generally begins with the conjunction je, and beflo an- 
swers it in the second : as, 3« rufitget bag fiebett ift, 
beflo gefdjicffec ifl eg jum 9iad)benfen, the more quiet 
life is, the more fil is it for reflection. Sometimes, befto 
is placed in the first member of the sentence, and je in 
the second : as, em Auitftrocr! t ft beflo fitter, ie celt 
fommeneteS ifi, a work of artis/Ae more beautiful, the 
more perfect it is. 

SMewett, because ; obsolete. 

Sod), yet, nevertheless, however, but; Lat. tamen. 

Qi)t, before that ; Lat. primquam. 

(Stlttoeber, either j always followed by ober, or. 

gogS, incase that. ■ g(tllg eg gefchehen fottte, in case it 
should happen. 

Setnet, farther, moreover. 

golgltd), consequently. 

^Jtngegen, on the other hand. 

3e, is proportional, before a coruparatWe degree. See 
©efto,— Sometimes it is used, instead of befto: as, 3e 
erjer, je litter, the sooner, the more agreeable ; je mcbr, 
je beffet, the more, the better; for, beflo (ieber, befto 
beffer.— Si nadjbem, according as. 
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Sebennodj, yet, nevertheless. 

3eb0d), yet, the same as Sod). 

Smgalle, in case that, if. 

Smmajjen, whereas, since. 

Snbent, 1. while. 2. Because, since. 

Snbeffetl, in the meanwhile. 

3n<jlei<ben, or Smgletdjen, likewise. 

SCaum, scarce. Jiattm hatte er auSgerebet, alS thrt 
cin pMtffthtf ©roufen fiberfiel, scarce had he finished 
his speech, when a sudden honour seized Dim. 

SJfitljin, consequently. 

9lad)bem, after; Lat. postquam, — 3e ntldjbem, ac- 
Sddmlid), namely. 

giidjt atlettt, nicbt rntr, not only ; followed by fonbcm 
Olid), hut also. 

9tod), l. yet, still; Lat. adhuc. %o6) ntd)t, not yet. 
2. Nor ; preceded by rceber, neither. 

SRutt, now. 

£)b, whether, if. 

D&gltid), SbftrjOn, Dbrooht, though, although. These 
conjunctions are often divided : as, Dfc id) gleicb. EranE 
roar, although I was ill; ob er fdjon ju #aufe rear, 
though he was at home. That separation generally, and 
almost necessarily, takes place, when a monosyllable fol- 
lows; such as, id), bit, er, eS, Wtt, tEjr, ffe, or the oh. 
Uque cases of these pronouns. Even two or three of 
these monosyllables may be put between : as, £b id) mid) 

jjfcich freue, though I am glad j ob wir unS i(mt gleid) 
gjjetgt haben, though we have shewn ourselves to him. 
With other words it is optional, whether those conjunc- 
tions are to be divided, or not. When they begin a sen- 
tence, the following member corresponds to them by 
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means of the conjunctions tod), bennodj ; or similar par- 
ticles, as, bemungeadjtet, notwithstanding that, nict)t5 
befto weniger, nevertheless. £)b er gteidj ait iff, fo tytt er 
bocb ben oolltgeti ©ebraitd? feiner ©eifle3!rdfte, although 
he is old, he still has the perfect use of his mental 
faculties. 
Sber, or. 

©tit, Seitbem, since, from the lime that. 

©internal, or ©intemalen, because, since ; antiquated. 

©0, 1. so. 2. It serves to connect the subsequent 
member of a sentence with the foregoing*, commonly, 
when the conjunctions, Voentl (when), mil, bfl, nadjbettt, 
wie, tomtit, urn, (before the infinitive with ju), obgteid), 
obfdjon, precede ; and almost always after ttjetltl, if, be- 
ginning the sentence. For example, SEBentl mem £JtU= 
bev f omtttt, fo fflgen ©te e§ tbm, when my brother comes, 
tell it him. ©a er in SSom etntraf, fo fanb er bfe ©tabt 
in ben £dnben feinet geinbe, when he arrived at Rome, 
he found the city in the hands of his enemies. SBenn ber 
Stmbt fleiffig i|t, fo fann er ju grogen Gfbren gelangen, 
if the boy be diligent, he may arrive at great honours. 
Sometimes the conjunction roenn, if, is understood, in the 
first member; and fo must likewise begin the following 
member: as, 2Bdreft bu f)ier geblieben, fo murbenbie. 
©adjert beffer fteben, hadit thou staid here, (which is the 
same as— if thou hadst staid here), affairs would be in a 
better condition. 3. <3o, occasionally notes, therefore. 
4. If, on condition that: as, @o@ottrall, if God please, 
or please God. 5. ©0 foobl, ulg Ultd), or fo TOoht nl§ t 
ns well as. Likewise, with the same meaning, fo al§; 
but seldom. 6. When atld) follows, it is to be rendered 

• Compare p. 440, 
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by, however: @o grofS bie ©djretfen be» .SriegeS aitd) 
feijn mogen, fo fonnttn fie bod) fetnen ©inn nidjt bans 
bigcn, however great llie terronrs of war may be, jet 
they could not curb his spirit.— Qo tote, as. 

@onbetn, but, disjunctive. It is only used, wben a 
negative goes before. Sftidjt ebel, fonbevn flemmuthtg, 
not noble, but pusillanimous. 

©onft, else, otherwise. 

aUnlB— tbcfiS, partly, partly. 

UebttgenS, as for the rest, however. 

Ueoerbtej), besides. 

Unb, and. 

Ungeadjtef, notwithstanding. 

aBatjrenb, t»dljten.b bem, wabrenb bafj, while. 

SSa«n, for roenn, when, provincial. Adverb, Samt 
unb TOiinn, now and then. 

SBeber, neither, followed by nod), nor. 

SBeit, because. (Sometimes, while.) 

SBenrt, 1> when. Thus it is synonymous with bfl, (fi[§, 
tBte ; for these occur under the same meaning, as bfl) ; 
though it is differently applied. £ia, is always connected 
with preterite tenses, and declares an action lliatis passed. 
aBenn, on the other baud, refers to what is present, or 
future. It is, therefore, peculiarly appropriated to con- 
vey general ideas ; whereas on relates to particular events. 
This will be better understood, from some examples. 
S>a er nad) fconcon Earn, fo fanb er fetnen greurtb, when 
he came to London, he found his friend. He came, and 
he found, are preterite tenses : the actions that are inti- 
mated, are passed, and consequently, bfl must he em- 
ployed, to express when. SBenn id) git ibm fomme, fo 
finbe id) ibn immer bet) ben JBitcijern, when I come to 
him, I alwaysfind him at bis books. I come, IJind, arc 
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present lenses, and the subject is of a general import ; 
therefore, tpemi is made use of. [11 the following, one 
verb is in the future, the oilier in Hie present ; and roeitrt 
is likewise required, to answer to the English when. 
SBemi ihr meine ©ttmme boten vrjevbet, fo eilt, when 
you shall bear my voice, hasten. 2£enit <Sit nad) $Pflrig 
Eommen, fo rrjerben @te bie aften -KimfiiDerfe nicbt meijt 

febfll, when you come to Paris, you will see no longer 
the ancient works of art. The use of nxrtrt entirely de- 
pends upon the time of the action : when that is consi- 
dered as gone by, ICCtlll is not to be employed ; but 
when the action is present, or yet to come, then it is the 
right conjunction. It may, therefore, stand before the 
perfect tense, when the action alluded to, is not really 
passed, but only stated as such, by anticipation : for 
example, SBetm ©it bit|j utmcbtet ijuben fo fdjreiSeit 
©ie mir, when yon have done this, write to me. On 
the other hand, the historical style, to enliven the uarra- 
tidfi, sometimes assumes the present for the past tense. 
But still the action it refers to, is passed ; and r»erm, un- 
der these circumstances, cannot be put instead of bfl, 
ItfC, or oE§,— The English interrogative when, is always 
rendered by rotrm, never by bit.— Some persons write 
Wflmt, instead of mtnn, with a view to distinguish the 
first signification of this conjunction, from the second 
(if). SStHM, however, is nothing more than a pecu- 
liarity of Hie Upper German, and in Upper Germany 
promiscuously denotes when, and if. 2. If, supposing 
that. It never stands in the signification of whether, 
after indirect, or disjunctive questions, in which sense if 
is used by the English : in oilier words, ii never expresses 
the English whether, or the Eatiu an. In tiiese phrases, 
for example : " I do not know if (or whether) it is so ; 
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ask him, if (or whether) he has gol it?" — the German 
irenn could not be employed. The proper word would 
be ob. 

SBenngleid), SBennfdjon, although. They may be 
separated in the same manner as £bgtdd), JD&fdjon*, 

SBtC, l. how. 2. As, both in a comparative, and 
consecutive sense; when. SBie bie ^itgertb, fo ba§ "SXttX, 
as the youth, so old age ; comparative. £8Sie CI ba§ 
fab, tUf ft 0U§, as, or when, he saw that, he exclaimed ; 
consecutive. It also expresses than, though fllSis belter 
adapted to this purpose. 

SSiifern, bow far. 3n wiefem, in bow far. 

SBtewofjl, though. 

23o sometimes stands for if. Otherwise it signifies 
where, and is an adverb. 
2Bofcra (and Sflfern), if. 

Sffiobl, indeed, perhaps, may be ; Lat. quidem. It has 
the nature of a suppletive particle, and cannot always be 
exactly translated. Sag iff mohl ro<u)r, that, indeed, 
may be true. SBiffen @ie TOobl, do you perhaps know 1 
As an adverb it signifies well. 

3roat, indeed, it is so, allowing it ; generally followed 
by abet, aUtitt, bod), benitod?, or a similar disjunctive. 

SD&JttJav, somelimes occurs with the signification of 
ofcgieid), Dbfdjon, although. 

Some of the conjunctions appear, in certain situations, 
to govern the subjunctive mood ; and some have the 
power, in the structure of a sentence, of removing the 
verb to the end. These circumstances will be noticed, 
at large, in the second part of the grammar. 

• See p. 366. 
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ON THE INTERJECTION. 

THE interjection is arbitrarily inserted. In any sen- 
tence, to express emotion in the speaker, or writer. It 
is tbe most simple of all the parts of speech, and has 
justly been considered as the first element of language. 
Interjections were tbe primitive sounds, which marked 
the feelings of man. They are not founded upon the 
association of ideas; but produced by the immediate 
impulse of sensation. They were gradually combined, 
and led to the formation of words. As they are not 
liable to any grammatical changes, themselves, nor in- 
fluence the state of other words, they occupy but little 
room, in either part of grammar. Here, those may be 
mentioned, wbich occur most commonly in the German 
language. Some indicate joy.* as, ah! ha! Mirth and 
gaiety: as, fit! h«n! hepfal Loud exclamations of 
the same kind: jud)! jltrtjhei)! The following be- 
token sorrow, and displeasure: ad)! ah! ol;l Pain: 
Od)! roeh! Oil! Utiroel)! Disgust: ft! pfui! The next 
are expressive of admiration : o ! a I) ! el) I Of sur- 
prise, in a small degree : bum : in a greater degree : 
nbt rjfll— §a ha! when you bave found out, or un- 
ravelled a thing ; either denoting surprise, or satisfao 
i I 
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tloD. — £e! andfjollft! are used for calling to a person. 
Other words are employee], in the capacity of interjec- 
tions: for example, Gracious Heaven! Good God! — 
but, though they are exclamations, proceeding from 
our feelings, they must not be confounded with those 
simple sounds, which properly belong to this class. 
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PART 11. 

CONTAIN I KG 

THE SYNTAX. 



HaVING gone through the parts of speech, we ar- 
rive at the second division of grammar, which is called 
the Syntax. In this, the subjects that were separately 
expounded before, are brought into contact wilh each 
other. First of all, we shall observe their mutual in- 
fluence ; and the relation they bear to one another, when 
placed together. It will be seen that in those, which are 
susceptible of variations, certain modifications take place. 
Words either agree with, or govern, one another. The 
agreement consists in this, that they are put in the same 
gender, number, case, person, tense. And one word is said 
to govern the other, when, by the power of the former, 
the latter must necessarily assume a particular shape; 
for example, a certain case in declension, or such and 
such a mood, in conjugation. Therefore, the agreement 
and government of words will constitute the first Chap- 
ter of the Syntax. The second will contain a collection 
of peculiarities, which are not embraced by the first 
chapter. And lastly, in the third Chapter, we shall 
speak of the order and arrangement of words, in a 
sentence. 

i i 2 
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CHAPTEa I. 

ON THE AGREEMENT AND GOVERNMENT Or 
WORDS. 



1, The Article, Noun, and Pronoun. 

The Verb, and Participle. 
3. The Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, Interjection. 



SECTION I. 

ARTICLE, NOUN, AND PRONOUN. 

' The Attidle. 

Rule. The article, whether definite or iudelinile, 
must agree with the noun it belongs to, in case, number, 
aud gender. * : 

It can only be joined to a substantive. If it stand* 
before an adjective, it either refers to a substitutive pre- 
ceding, or following; or turns the adjective into a sub- 
stantive*. Consequently, the agreement of the article 
is with a noun substantive. 

The Definite Article distinguishes, or determine) the 
word, to which it is prefixed.— It is not every where 
lequired; but omitted in the following instances: 

* See p. ITS. VIII. 
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t. Before the vocative case, because, when a person, 
or any oilier object, is spoken to, it is by this circum- 
stance sufficiently marked. 

2. Before tbe name of the Supreme Being, ®oft, 
God. But when a heathen deity is signified, the article 
is used ; bet ©off, plural, bit ©otter. 

3. Before proper names of persons : as, Qafar, 3Cle= 
lanbet. In the oblique cases, however, it is employed 
for the purpose of declension. See p. 151. And some- 
times it also precedes the nominative, in speaking fami- 
liarly of a person: as, t)tx Stant, Kant; bet 3<mes!» 
Jones: bet JEdftnet, Kastner, 

4. Before names of towns and countries, where it is 
not even admitted in the oblique cases: as.&onbort; DOtl 
Eonbort, of London, @rtg[artb : von Cjnglanb, of Eng- 
land. There are, however^ some names of countries, 
which are never expressed without the article: as, ©ie 
Surfed Turkey; bleKflflao>e^, WaWachhi ; Me<5dj»«ffj, 
Switzerland ; bie Eailftfj, Lusatia, and a few more. 

5. The definite article does not stand before cer- 
tain words, denoting the quarters of the globe : £)|tett, 
East; SBefien, West; ©uben, South; 9!orben, North; 
and the synonymous terms, SJtorgetl, 2(&ertb, 3)!itlag, 
fWtterrwdjf, 

6. It is suppressed before titles, when these arc placed 
after the proper names : as, ©eotg, Jtfinig Wtl Engfunb, 
imb Gbutfutjt OOtl ^annooer, George, King of England, 
and Prince Elector of Hanover. Sotjann SftanraS, 
Eoetot b« 9ted)fe, John Ramus, doctor of laws. — 
Sometimes, likewise, when the title is put before the 
name: as, .ftotiig ®eorg, King George; jtatfer gran;, 
Emperour Francis ; gurjl ^otemfitt, Prince Potemkin ; 
Sottot Sutfjer, sprofeffor ©anberfon. And even in tbe 

I I 3 
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oblique cases: as, itonig grUbrid)'S gelbifige, King 
Frederick's campaigns j £>ottot gutter's ©elebrfomftit, 
Doctor Lu 1 Iter's erudition. 

7. Tn the language of the law, a few appellatives 
occur without the article, which properly ought to have 
it. Such are, ffieffogter, defendant; stager, plaintiff; 
3nbflb«r, hofder, proprietor; appellant, lie that appeals; 
@ltpplUarit, petitioner. 

8. It is left out before some other expressions, which, in 
English, would require the article. For example : Utbci= 
bringer oiefeS, tke bearer of this; in beftcc Drbnung, 
in the best order ; cor (StlMgUng beS ©djaufpieUS, be- 
fore tht conclusion of the drama. To which may be 
added the phrases, 3d) bflbe in |)dnben, I have it in 
my hands ; id) babe C3 t>or 2ftig«n, I have it before my 
eyes. Before ^dnben and Utugtrt, some determining 
word, either the article, or (as in English) a pronoun, 
ought to be inserted ; hut custom has justified the 
omission. . , ■ 

9. When a word is put after the genitive case, which 
it governs, it cannot have an article. This is the 
same in English, as in German. For example : 2B«- 
ttjer'S geiben, Werther's sufferings. The genitive, 2Ber= 
ti)et'3, stands before the word, by which it is governed, 
consequently the latter can have no article. So, Sobrts 
foit'3 SBetfe, Johnson's works. ©e§ SBaterS #ait§, the 
father's house ; <£au€ without an article. 

10. Several substantives of Hie same gender, number, 
and case, following, the article is prefixed to the first, 
and generally understood before the others : as in this 
example, 3>ie ®iite, giebe unb SHadjjtebt Ber Gutter, the 
goodness, affection, and indulgence of the mother. These 
three substantives are of the same gender, number, and 
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case ; therefore, one article is sufficient for all. Thus it 
is before Iwo adjectives : as, bie ttidjffe tmb angette&mfte 
25eid)l'Uiig, the most rich, and agreeable instruction. 
But when the gender, number, or case, is different, the 
article must be adapted to each substantive : as, £>tr 
Sob, bie Xuferflebuttg, unb bfl§ SSeben, death, resurrec- 
tion, and life. Here the genders differ, and the repeti- 
tion of Ihe article, accordingly, is necessary. Two sub- 
stantives being joined by unb, and serving as a title, or 
superscription, the article it commonly put before each, 
though they should be of the same gender, number, and 
case: as,2>er3ia&eUnbbergua)S, the raven and the fox. 

The English and German languages agree, for the 
most part, in the foregoing observations: but iu the fol- 
lowing there is a diversity. 

1. The English leave out the article before words, 
that convey a general idea. The Germans, on the other 
hand, employ the article. For example : £ier •Htnn'cl; 
tjl ftetbttd), wan is mortal ; bie Sugenb fuhtt jum, or ju 
bem, ©lElcfe, virtue leads to happiness ; bug Suffer ftfirjt 
felne 3f,nijtttij}er tnS SSerber&en, vice plunges its followers 
into perdition. Here the words, which produce the 
general sentence, man, virtue, vice, are, in German, ac- 
companied with the article. This is also peculiar to 
other tongues, for instance, theFrench, and Italian. 

S. The English have certain expressions, without the 
article, where the German language cannot dispense 
with it. Such are, History, bfe @efd)id)te; Holy Writ, 
bteheilige ©thrift. Saint Paul, Saint Peter, ber heilige 
$aulu8, bet heiltge $etritS ; unless Saint be reudered 
by the Latin word Sonet (Sancton), which is sometimes 
done : as, Sanct Pauhu, Sanct Petrut.—They omit it 
before most; as, most of hit cetcmporaries, where the 
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Germans say, bie meiftefl. — In totvn, in der @taM ; in 
church, in der jtirdje ; to go to church, in die jtirtfjc 
flehen. 

3. They place the article always after the word half, 
when followed by a substantive: as, half tht number; 
whereas, in German, the article stands before it, bie halbe 
3<lbl, The English article frequently si and* after both: 
as, both the brother), the Germans either put the article 
before beibe, as, biebeiben SSriiber; or omit it, as, beibe 
SSriiber. 

4. In English, the preterite participle is, sometimes, 
put after the substantive ; and the article is then omitted. 
For example. Paradise Loit, Paradise Regained. In 
German, that participle always precedes the. substantive, 
and the article is retained, as in these examples : JDa3 
wetlorene ^arables, ba$ rcieber geroonnene §)arabieS. 

The Indefinite Article is nearly employed in the same 
manner, as in English. In some phrases it is made us e 
of, where the English assume the definite article. This 
is done in speaking of collective bodies, attended with 
certain epithets, or titles : as, @ine bobe Sbriflfeit, the 
worshipful magistrates ; fin bod) roeifer SRath, the most 
learned senate ; cine liblidje Unioerfitdt, the honourable 
university ; ein geeftrteS $uM(ltm, the honoured publick. 
— In the English language, the indefinite article has its 
place after such, as, such a man ; in German, it comes 
before folthet, as, ein folcher SJtann, Instead of ein 
foldjer, you will sometimes find, fo ein, (or, fold) ein) : 
for instance, fo ein SJtami (or, fold) ein 5Hann), the same 
as, ein foldjet 9Jtami, such a man, which may be thought 
to resemble the English construction.— The English put 
the indefinite article before, few, hundred, thousand, as, 
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a few, a hundred, a thousand (pounds); in German, the 
corresponding words are used without that article: 



Noun Substantive. 

Rule I. Two or more substantives, referring to the 
same object, or forming an apposition, as it is called, are 
put in thesame case: a3, £er JSomg, unfergreunb unb 
SSflter, the king, our friend and father. The two last 
substantives relate to the same object witli the first, and 
therefore stand in the same case, viz. the nominative. 
SBit liebett ben JiSnig, urtferrt greurtb unb SJater, we 
love the king, our friend and father. Here they are 
again in the same case, but in the accusative, governed 
by the transitive verb liefcen. 

Rule II. One substantive governs another in the ge- 
nitive case, signifying possession, quality, or some other 
relation : for example, Dag £au3 metncS gretinbeS, the 
house of my friend ; bie Sugenb be$ SSaferS, unb bag. 
Stjfter beS ©obneS, the virtue of the father, a«d the vice 
of the son. The English use the preposition of, to ex- 
press those relations. 

An exception is made by the words of measure, aud 
quantity. These do not demand the. genitive case, 
though of is put in English : for example, jjeljtl Sfjlen 
SEud), ten yards of cloth ; jreetj goffer. SBeirt, two casks 
of wine; ein Kegtment ©Olbflten, a regiment of sol- 
diers. The genitive, however, takes place when the sub- 
stantives, that follow those words of measure or quan- 
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tity, are joined with a pronoun: as, jjctjtl ©fjlen biefefl 
Su$eft, ten yards of /Ais cloth; jtoeo gaffer jeneS 
2Betne6, two casks of that wine*. The adjective also 
renders the genitive sometime* proper : as, @in SHegtmetlt 
gitfer ©olbafen, a regiment of good soldiers. 

The genitive ease is, frequently, supplied by the pre- 
position won, of, with the dative. This happens, 

1. When the article is excluded : as, Uet ©djein DOfl 
Stefclidtfeit, the appearance of honesty; ber norblillje 
SEfceil BOH englanfc, the northern part of England; bie 
©rettjen Don granfreid), the boundaries of France. 
And, therefore, 

2. When quality, condition, proportion, are implied : 
as,einaKann»on SSerflanbe, a man of sense; ein.g>err 
WOtl fjofcem TSM, a gentleman of high nobility ; Don alter 

■gerfttnft, of ancient origin ; tine SReife son jebn SJIet= 
len, a journey of ten miles ; ein ©tbiff Don green buns 
Cert £onnen, a ship of two hundred tons ; eine ©umme 
ron }H>anjig 9>funb)n, a sum of twenty pounds ; ein 
SKonn Don atrjljig Sobren, a man of eighty years. 

3. When the matter is expressed, of which things are 
made: as, eine Ubt Don ©olb, the same as, eine gotbent 
Ubt, a gold watcb; ein JBedjet con ©itber, a silver cup ; 
ein ©tuhluon (Slfenbefn, au ivory chair. 

4. Before the indefinite article, to denote character : 
as, gin ttbfcbeu Don einem SJtenfdjen, a horrour of a 
man; einHu&bunb Don einem ebrlicben SBlanne, a pat- 
tern of an honest man ; ein 3Jlu|ler oon einem gut en 
eofene, a model of a good son ; eine ©eburfe von einem 

• See p. 149. 
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Bebtentw, a knave of a servant; etn Xtufrt »on einem 
SSetbe, a devil of a woman. 

6. To prevent a repetition of tbe same endings: as, 
©ie Urffld>e son bent fonb«baten aSetragen beS SRanneS, 
the reason of Hie singular conduct of the man — instead 
of, £)it Utfaebe beS fonbetbaten JBettagenS beS SDtanntf. 

Sometimes it is indifferent, whether von tie made use 
of, or tbe genitive case: for example, £en Sdjetn VPtt 
SleWfcfeEeft fwben, or, ben ©djein bet Keblidjfeif haben, 
to have the appearance of honesty; ber nStWidje £E>ett 
con Snglanb, or, bet norblicfje Shcil <Snglanb8, the 
northern part of England ; einet eon meinen gteunbert, 

or, einet mdnet gttunbe, one of my friends. But where 
the genitive is not distinguished by the article, or the 
termination, Don must be employed. Before the article, 
it is often superfluous: as, ©en ©cbetn con bet JJugenb 
haben, to have the show of virtue, Set Xltgcnb, as the 
genitive case, would be sufficient, without that prepo- 
sition. 

Let it be observed, that the words Don and of, are 
here mentioned, as being placed between two substan- 
tives: nothing is said of their other capacities, as pre- 
positions. 

Rule III. The situation of the genitive is after the 
word, by which it is governed. 

Sometimes it precedes ttte governing word, in which 
circumstance the latter loses its article : for example, £e£ 
geoenS Jjteube, life's joy j for, bie greube beS 8eben3, 
the joy of life. It may happen, tbat the governing 
word, though put after the genitive, keeps the article; 
but then the genitive is deprived of it : as, SBoIfS bie 
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gjtenge, * multitude of people; Jfreube tie guile, 
abundance of joy. Tbis, however, is not to be ex- 
tended beyond the phrases, established by custom. 

The position of the genitive, before the governing 
word, should be easy and unaflected: otherwise it is 
best, to leave that case in its natural place. Thus two, or 
more, genitive cases, when transposed, produce a heavy 
and unharmonious sound, as in this example: £e* 
flfogett sphilofojjfcen &am feben, which had better be, 
bag Eeben be§ grofSert ^hilofopfien Jtant, the life of the 
great philosopher Kant. And it is worse, when of two 
genitives, before a third word, one governs the other : 
as, ©e8 MitterS bee ©onne 3tbent6«uer, the knight's of 
the Sun adventures; for the adventures of the knight 
of the Sun. 

Noun Adjective. 

Rule I. The adjective must agree with its substan- 
tive, in gender, number, and case. 

This rule applies not only to the adjective in its first, 
or positive, state, but also to the degrees of comparison. 
The substantive is sometimes understood, yet the agree- 
ment remains : for example, £>er gute SDIiirm, tmb bet 
bufe, understand 9Jtamt, the good man, and the "bad 
(man); ben jttMfttt! biefeS fWoiMtbeS/ the twelfth of 
tbis month ; supply Sag, day. 

Rule II. The place of the adjective is before the 
substantive. 

Except: , 

l. When it is joined to a proper name, as a tide 
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of dislinclion : as, griebrid) bet iEuhne, Frederick the 
Bold; 3tteMnt>eri>et:©rofK, Alexander the Great. 
2. Wen it assumes the function of a relative sentence: 

fi>r example, 2)er #(Ib, mddjrf 9 im gelbe unb wife lm 

JRitttje, the liero powerful in the field, aud wise iu the 
council. This stands for : wither midjtifl tm gelbe unb 
mifeimSRatlie iff. 

S. In these, and similar expressions : $ti)n ^ftinb, 
englifcr), ten pounds English ; jtoanjig SKarE Sufcetfifdj, 
twenty marks of Lubcck ; fmnbert gltf Diljetnliirtbifd), 
one hundred feet Rhenish. 

Rult III. Some adjectives govern cases. 

1. The following the genitive: JBeburfttg, in want of ; 
benoffn'gr, inueed of; kroufit, conscious, (with the reci- 
procal dative, and lire genitive of the object, as, id} bill 
mirberSacbenicf)tbm>u.|it); emgebenf, mindful; fdljig, 
capable of, (it is also joined with the preposition ju) ; 
frot), glad, satisfied, (also with the prep, fibet/ and the 
accusative); gercatjr, informed of, aware of, (also with 
the accusative ; it generally occurs with the verb rcetbeit, 
to become, as, et r»arb bet ©efa^C, {genitive], or, bte 
©Cfaljt, [accusative], gewaijr, he perceived the danger) ; 
geTOig, certain ; geiwbllt, accustomed to; funbtg, skilled 
iu, experienced in; Io3, free from, rid of; mdd)£ig, in 
possession of; mute, tired of; quitt, rid of; fflfr, tired 
of; ftitjulbig, guilty; thetlbaft, partakingof; u&erbruffig, 
tired with ; »erbdd?tig, suspicious, suspected ; Berlllflffl, 
having forfeited, or lost ; Doll, full of, (also with tort) ; 
JVerth, deserving ; rourbtg, worthy. 

2. The next are followed by a dative case: UttfnUty, 
like, resembling; atigemeffetl, adapted, suitable; anfles 
ner)ra, agreeable; befannt, known to; bequem, conve- 
nient; battge, anxious, fearful, (as, mir i|l bange, I am 

KK 
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fearful); befchtoerlicb, Iroublesome ; oienltd), serviceable; 
furcrjtfcar, formidable ; gdjorfam, obedient ; gemdfi, 
suited to; gctmt, faithful; getrogm, inclined to, fa- 
vourable; gleid), like; nat)t, near; permnnbt, related 
to; liofljig, necessary; nufclidj, useful; fcbdblfd), hurt- 
ful; jUttdglidj, conducive, useful: and others, signi- 
fying advantage, <ir disadvantage.— Prepositions may be 
employed in many instances, instead of the mere dative 
case, such as fur, for ; gegen, towards, against, $u, to,&c. 

3. Those which note measure, weight, age, value,' 
with a numeral following, require the accusative, and 
are put after their case. Of this kind are : gang, long; 
breif, broad; bo*, high; tief, deep; grog, great; 
fujnjer, heavy; alt, old; mrtl), worth; fcblllbig, in- 
debted, owing. For example : 3el)tl §«fj tang, ten feet 
fcng; jY»tof9>fHnt>f(t)n)er, weighing twelve pounds: fimfs 
jig Sabre nit, fifty years old ; bmj SEtjalcr toertb, worth 
three dollars ; et i|i ciel ©elb fdjulbig, he owes a great 
deal of money. 

Observations. (l)The cardinal numbers, and the words 
ttiel, much, or many, and rocnig, little, or few, govern 
the genitive ; and are always put after it. They are fre- 
quently combined with the personal pronouns : as, Utlfet 
jreMf, twelve of us; eitercr (or euer) jwanjig, iwenty 
of you; ibrcr bteifftg, thirty of them; uttfer vkk, 
many of us ; ibrcr roertig, few of them.* 

(2) The word all has, in English, generally, the de- 
finite article after it : as, all the world ; all, iuGerman, 
is without the article : as, alleSBelt, all the world; ills 
US ©elb, all (lie money. There is only one instance, in 
which the article is required, namely, before possessive 

• Compare p. 173. 
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pronouns, when used substantively : as, 'Jflle bieSJteiltt* 
gen, all my friends; alltS brt§ Unfrtgc, all we possess. 
And it may stand before adjectives, wbich are employed 
as substantives : as, alle &te@llten, all the good people; 
altc§ bil£ S36fe, all the evil : otherwise it is not necessary, 
except when a relative follows, nor even then always : as, 
aSt bie nachtheiligengotgen, tueldje baratiS entftanben, all 
the disadvantageous consequences, wbich arose from 
it.— ^tU sometimes follows the word, to which it belongs : 
for example, £ie SBenfpiele alle, all the examples; bte 
Shranen alle, all the tears ; oon ben ibrigett alien, of 
all the rest; btefeS alleS, all this, for aileS btefe3; alle§ 
tiiS, all that. It is always put after the personal, and 
relative pronouns : as, 2Bir alle, all of us ; fij aUt, al l 

of them ; bie 8eufe roeldje aHe jttgegen wrm, the people, 
who all were present. 

The Pronoun. 

Rule I. Pronouns agree with the substantives, to 
which they arc prefixed, in gender, number and case; 
and the relative corresponds with the antecedent sub- 
stantive, to which it belongs, in gender, and number, 
the case depending upon other circumstances. 

Rule II. The pronouns are put before the substan- 
tives, with which they are joined, neverafler them. This 
applies particularly to pronouns possessive, and demon- 
strative. In Sater imfcr, our father, which is the be- 
ginning of the Lord's prayer, it might seem, as if the 
possessive were put after the substantive, Sinter; but 
unfer, there, is the genitive plural of the first personal 
pronoun, in imitation of the Greek.* The personal pro- 

• See p. 202. 
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nouns are not combined with sobs Ian lives, as the others 
are, but only bear a reference to Ihem, andj in that 
reference, they answer to tliem in number, and gender. 
This is likewise to be observed of pronouns demon- 
strative and interrogative, when they stand by themselves. 
The connection between the relative, and its antecedent, 
is of a similar description. 

Ohervations. 1. Speaking of any Inanimate object, 
tie English use the neuter of the third personal pronoun, 
it, all such objects being considered as of the neuter 
gender; the Germans, having three distinct genders, 
even for lifeless things, apply the pronouns accordingly. 
£iet ift ein neuet £ut, here is a new hat— er tft fefjr fctn, 
(he) it is very fine; TOO tjaben @ic ttjrt gefrtuft? where 
did you buy (him) it? £ut is of the masculine gender; 
therefore, the masculine pronoun belongs to it. So, 2BtC 
geffltltSbnenbiefeSitterung? how do you like this 
weather? @ie ift feht unartgenebra, (she) it is very unplea- 
sant. The personal pronoun is hi the feminine gender, 
on account of the substantive. £(lS ?)f«fc fiebt red)t gut, 
ober eS ift jit bifeig, the horse goes very well, but it is 
too hot. The neuter, e3, it, because t>a§ ?)f«rb is of 
that gender. 

2. A demonstrative pronoun is sometimes preferred to 
the third personal, especially i" the oblique cases, both 
for the sake of distinction, and of sound. When a 
nearer object is alluded to, Wef« is put: "hen a dis- 
tant one, jetier. SDetf«H>« is frequently substituted for 
the personal pronoun, without any particular modifi- 
cation. It is chiefly employed in the genitive ant) 
dative, in speaking of inanimate objects. When assigned 
to persons, it occasionally is expressive of respect, 
©tint ^Snigltdje SBtaiejiat baben einen SBefebt ergeljm 
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laften, ruimn Stefetben cinen gfijffag cevorbneti, his 
Royal Majesty has issued an order, in which (the same) 
he commands the keeping of a fast day. JDieftfoen gives 
to the sentence a more respectful form, than gr, he, or 
©ie, they, would do. Hence lliis pronoun constitutes a 
term of address, for @ie, you; and when relating to 
individuals of high rank, it is commonly attended with 
certain epithets, as, £od)btefel&en, |)6dj(ibKfeI&Cll, 3£l= 
(erh&cbftbiefeiben: where bod), high, hodjft, highest, aU 
ler&cdift, highest of all, mark the degree of nobility, 
belonging to the person addressed. . 

3. It has been observed, in the first part, that the 
neuter of the third personal often begins a sentence, in 
connection with a noun of a different gender, and num- 
ber: for example, @g iff e i n Sffiatttt, it j s R man ; e g iff 
ettKgron, it is a woman. @§, here corresponds with a 
masculine, and a femininine. However, lite English 
language admits the same mode of expression in then in- 
stances. The peculiarity of the German appears in the 
following: @S finb »iefe 9Renfcben ba, there are many 
people; e§ Eofttmt bet .Sonig, the king is coming; e g 
ruft ber. SSahx, the father is calling; cS Eommen Seufe, 
people are coining. This frequently answers to the Enn-- 
lisii then; as. There is a quarrel in the house, eg ifi 
tin ©tteit im £auft ; then is a doubt among the /earned, 
eS i|t sin Bwcifel unter ben ©elef)tfcn. Sometimes, that 
way of opening a sentence is calculated to give it more 
expression, than if the subject itself were placed at the 
head. For, the attention of the hearer is raised by the 
expectation of the word, which is to follow. It is, there- 
fore, very usual with the subjunctive mood, to convey a 
forcible sentiment: for instance, @3 lebeberjiSntg, long 
live the king ; eg fomme mir Eeiner jit iM&e, let no one 
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approach me. The neuters of the demonstrative pro- 
nouns are used in a similar manner: as, 35iefl tft mein 
greitnb, this is my friend; jenc3 rtteirt getnb, that my 
enemy; brtS finb ©Oibilten, those are soldiers. 

4. The genitive case of the demonstrative pronoun, 
tier, bie, bag, viz. beffen, beren, beffen, in the singular, 
and b em, or bereil, in the plural, is put instead of the 
third possessive, to avoid confusion: for example, @is 
cero liefj tie 2JMtuerfdjreorenen be3 (Satiltnn in beffen 
■£aufe ergretfett, Cicero ordered the accomplices of Ca- 
tiline to be seized, in hia (Catiline's) house. Here, bef= 
fen stands for feinem, and prevents, at once, all miscon- 
ception; but feinem, his, might he referred to Cicero. 

£>er (Sonfu! nwnbte fkl) an ben ©emit, roeif ernuf beffen 

SRltti) traufe, the consul applied to the senate, because he 
trusted lo its (the senate's) courage. If it were feinen, 
his, (©enat being of the masculine gender), it would be 
uncertain, whether the courage of Cicero himself, or 
that of the senate, was to be understood. 2>ie ©tn= 
reobnev tibevlfeffen ben Grnglanbern tie SSerttjetbigung 
ber ©hibt, roeit fte im guile eineS 3Cngriffe3 auf beren 
@ntfd)(Dffenl;eit redjnefen, the inhahitants resigned the 
defence of the cily to the English, because, in case of 
an attack, they reckoned on their resolution, namely, 
the resolution of the English. By means of beren, it is 
immediately clear, whose resolution is meant ; whereas, 
ifiijte, their, had been employed, it might relate to the 
inhabitants as well, as to the English.* — That genitive, 

* This isan advantage, which the German language has 
over the English, and others. It resembles the distinction, 
which is made, in Latin, between tuui and ejus, though it 
is not absolutely the same. The Swedes, Danes, and Dutch 
avail themselves of a similar discrimination. 
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moreover, counteracts the repetition of the same posses- 
sive. It is also common to put it, instead of the iatter, 
in reference to inanimate objects: for example, £er 
geinb hut bie ©tabt etobert imb betcn Cjimwhner fit* 
JU&jtigt, ihc enemy has conquered the town, anil chas- 
tised its inhabitants. ©CTEtt here stands for the posses- 
sive ihre. Scr menfcblidje Stbtytt unb beffen 83etria> 
timgen, the human body, and its functions. ©(Jfea 
instead of feint. As the genitive of the third personal, 
(5, is not usual, be ffert supplies the vacancy : as, 3d) bin 
beffen ubetbmffig, I am tired of it. 

5. The English make use of the pronoun that, not 
expressing Ihc substantive, to which it refers, hut under- 
standing it; as, "Have you seen my house V "No, 
but I have seen that of your brother." This turn of 
expression seems not to have belonged to Ihc German 
idiom, but only to have been. introduced into it, from 
foreign tongues, of late years. The Germans would 
rather repeal the substantive, and say : ,£xuVtH£ie mettl 
4?au3 gefebert? 9Iein, aba icb tjabe aas tyms ShreS 
SjtllbetS gefeben. Have you seen my house; No, but 
I have seen the house of your brother." It is, however, 
become pretty current with recent authors. 

6. The manner, in which the two relative pronouns, 
twkbet and t"Er, are used, has been described in the fir«t 
part ; in addition to which, it may here be remarked, that 
the genitive of bet is, in general, preferred to that of reels 
diet : as, Set $9tarm, beffen id) geb.icb.te, the man I men- 
tioned; bie^bre, btren er fo witrbifl ift, the honour of 
which he is so deserving ; bie 9Kdnner, berer 33etbtenfte 
fo gtofi ftnb, those men, whose merits are so great. — 
Set must be made use of, when a vocative ease precedes: 
as, ©Qott, bet buttae8mitfflJei«bt(twstnffi,06od, 
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whogovernest all things with wisdom. Tlie repetition of the 
personal pronoun, which, in such instances, is necessary, 
after the relative bet, gives force to the sentence.— The 
particle fllS is sometimes found hefore ii)eld)cr, as a mere 
expletive: 2Mc gremben, aU voeldje bier nngcEommcn 
ftllb, lite strangers, which have arrived here. Now and 
then it may have an explanatory capacity,, similar to the 
Latin quippe qui; hut, generally speaking, it is super- 
fluous, and improper. — The relative cannot be conve- 
niently joined with the imperative mood ; it sounds un- 
couth : for example, loeldjcS ftche, which see ; belter, 
fielje biefj, see this. 



SECTION II. 

VEKB AND PARTICIPLE. 



Rule I. The verb must agree with the subject nomi- 
native, in number and person. 

Observations. 1. When the verb belongs to two, or 
more substantives, of the singular number, it should it- 
self be in the plural : as, Joafj, 2icbeunb©ifcrfud)t (into 
IjeftigeEciCcnfdjnftertbeniKnfdjIidimScele, haired, love, 
and jealousy, are violent passions of the human mind. 
Sometimes, the verb stands in the singular, after two or 
more substantives, which though perhaps incorrect, can- 
not absolutely be condemned asa fault, since the custom 
of the language is not quite against it. For example : 
sffiotb unb SServuuftung f)errfd.jct im ganbe, murder and 
ii reign in the land. 
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2. Wlien Hie subjects are of different persons, the 
first person is preferred to ihe second ; and the second to 
the third : consequently, the verb will be in the first per- 
son plural, when one of Ihe subject nominatives is of the 
first person, and in the second, if there is a second, and 
no first personal : for example, bll unb bein £3eu= 
ber, or, 2>u, bcin 2Jruber unb ict) tuollen fpaftieren geben, 
you, your brother, and I will lake a walk. SBollen is 
in Ihe first person plural, because one of the subjects 
(bll, bein JBtuber UHb id)) happens to be in the first 

person, namely, id), ©u, bein SBraber unb beine 
@ci)V»efier fenb beute eingeloben njorbert, you, your bro- 
ther, and your sister, have been invited to-day. ©et)b 
is the second person of the verb, on account ofbu, the 
second personal pronoun, which takes the lead, in ab- 
sence of the first, 

3. The verb is put in the plural number, with a sub- 
ject nominative of the singular, in titles of address: as, 
@tiere SrceUen; hiiben befol)len, your Excellency has or- 
dered ; guete SUlajeliflt gerufjen, your Majesty is gra- 
ciously pleased ; 3f)te ©nitben bemerien, your Grace ob- 
serves. In the above, fjaben, geraben, bemerfen, are 
in the plural number. Persons of title, or rank, are 
sometimes spoken of, in this form, even when absent: 
as, Ser -£err SBanm ftnb bier geroefen, my Lord Baron 
has been here; ber .gerrSraf baben c3 tittr gefagt, my 
Lord Count has told me. This is, indeed, carrying the 
point of respect and politeness very far, but it is by no 
means uncommon. 

Rale II. The personal pronouns are always to be ex- 
pressed, unless some other word is substituted for them. 

Observations. 1. It isof course understood, that when 
a subject nominative accompanies the verb, no additional 
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pronoun is wanted. Therefore, in the thin! person, the 
pronoun is not required, when a substantive, in the no- 
minative case, is already with the verb : for example, 
©er SJiann febtetbt, the man writes, where it would be 
wrong to say, bet 9Jiunn cr fdjretbt, the man he writes ; 
one nominative being sufficient. In the same manner, 
when you address a person with a title, the second pro- 
noun personal would be superfluous : as, Sfere ©tweet! 
fcenjetfen llltr fctjr Oitfe ©Ute, your Grace, or your Lord- 
ship, shows me great kindness; where the insertion of a 
pronoun, .: rtt-r your iirace, would be improper. 

2. The imperative mood lakes no pronoun in the se- 
cond person, except for the sake of emphasis, and dis- 
tinction. But the third person cannot be used without 
I hepronoun, uot even when it stands for the second, in 
speaking to any one. See the Conjugation of Ve/bs. 

3. When two or more verbs, of the same person, meet 
together, one pronoun, or substantive, may serve for 
them all: for example, 3d) left Utlb fdjteibe, J read and 
write; er Earn ju mir, ging abet balb rcieber rceg, be 
came to me, but soon went away again ; stir hflben 3t)re 
(Smiabung erbalten, banfen fur 3fh« ©fife utlb rcerbctt 
tins btiS SJergnugeu madjen, <3te befudjen, we have 
received your invitation, thank you for your kindness, 
and will do ourselves the pleasure of calling upon you. 
In these instances, the pronoun is only employed once, 
before the first verb. It is the same, when a substantive, 
or proper name, is joined to the verb : as, ber getnB 
fam unb wbcerte ba§ fianb, the enemy came, and deso- 
lated the country. 

4. The first personal pronoun is sometimes omitted in 
old, and formal language, particularly in addressing 
persons of superior rank : as. Hum ©tiabeil f.lltn felei's 
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ttttt »erftd)ern, I can herewith assure your Lordship; 
2>ero ©cbreiben hate etrfiatten, I have received your let- 
ter. This notion seems to have sprung from an imagi- 
nary kind of reverence, by which lie that spoke, or 
wrote, was too modest to mention his own person, at the 
same time wiih the one spoken to. But, thanks to better 
times, those Gotliick ideas are now abandoned. 

Tenses. 

Here, a few tilings only are to he remarked. 

1. The preterimperfect tense is, in German, not com- 
monly employed to express an aclion quite passed, and 
unconnected with any other. For this purpose the pre- 
lerperfect is, in general, appropriated, though the Eng- 
lish prefer the preterimperfect: fur example, ^dj f)flrje 
ca3 nie gefehert, I never saw it ; id) bin rite i>a geroefm, 
I never was there ; (inb ©ie nie fit SJerlitt genwfen, were 
you never at Berlin ] When the action is connected with 
another, that happened at the same time, or in consequence 
of the former, the preterimperfect is proper. X><1 ttiir 
Ijicr anfamen, fo fchirftcn rcir lmfem -Setienfcn junicf, 
when we arrived here, we sent back our servant. We 
arrivedand sent back, are two actions connected with, 
and following out of, one another. Stub a connection of 
actions is the subject of historical narration. The preter- 
imperfect is, therefore, peculiarly adapted to that sort 
of composition. 

2. In historical style, the present tense is, frequently, 
substituted for the past imperfect, to enliven the repre- 
sentation. This is sometimes done in English, but more 
seldom, than in German, 

3. The present tense is occasionally applied to a future 
action. 3d) rfife mor(J<n Ah, I (shall) set off to morrow; 
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in brepSESo^en feljen @ic mid) rcieber. bier, in three weeks 
time you (will) see me here again ; id) Eomme git id} tute* 
bet, 1 (will) come back immediately. 

The Moods. 

The Indicative, and Imperative require no eluci- 
dation. 

Rule I. The Subjunctive, or as the Germans call it, 
th Conjunctive, is, or ought to be, used : 

1. When a slale of uncertainty is implied. It is, 
therefore, to be found after some conjunctions, which, 
convey that idea. Such are, wettrt, if ; oH Wentl, as 
if; ob, whether; bamit, in order that; bag, that. But 
the subjunctive meod must not be supposed to be go- 
verned by those conjunctions. It solely depends upon 
the uncertainly, or doubtfulness, with which the ac- 
tion of the verb is conceived. It appears, for instance, 
that the subjunctive follows after bap, when any one 
of these verbs precedes: 33itten, to heg; ratbert, to 
advise; ermahncrt, to. exhort; beforgett, to apprehend ; 
flirdjtm, to fear; fdjritWJl, to appear, to seem ; be* 
bittgen, to make conditions; VOLtnfdjen, to wish; ttol= 
letl, to desire; JWCtfeltt, to doubt, &c. For, when 
we ieg, advise, exhort, apprehend, fear, wish, desire, 
that a thing be done, a degree of uncertainty exists, 
as to the event. On this ground, the subjunctive mood 
is employed, in German. This is farther manifest from 
the verb fugen, to say, and similar ones, as, flntwortett, 
to answer ; behfilipten, to maintain, &c. When that, 
which is said, or maintained, remains, in our idea, 
liable to doubt, the subjuuetive should follow after 
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bafh for example, SRan fog* mir, bag eft grtennert 

babe, they tell me that there lias been thunder; uttfer 
greunb befcauptet, baS bfeg etn frudjtbareS Sfahr fe^it 
WCtbe« our friend maintains, that this will be a fruitful 
year. Here, Faro told something, and a person has 
maintained, that such and such an event will lake place. 
But in as far as I do not regard these things as perfectly 
certain, and as there may be a doubt about them, it is 
proper that the notion should be expressed in the sub- 
junctive mood. When, on the other hand, the idea is 
considered as positive, and unquestionable, the indica- 
tive must be made use of: for instance, when a person 
speaks of himself, as, 3dj behaupte, bflf eg wafer iff, I 
maintain that it is true. Here, the subjunctive would be 
wrong, because the notion is strongly affirmative. If 
what a person maintains were not certain, in his own con- 
ception, he should look for another expression, such as, 
/ believe, I think. Sdj wetf , bug tt bflS ®eft> befotn* 
men h«t, I know he has received the money : the indi- 
cative, for the same reason. Hence it is evident, (hat 
the subjunctive rests upon the opinion, that it is- formed, 
of the certainty or uncertainty, in the action of the verb. 
It is a natural consequence of this, that, iii some cir- 
cumstances, it may be questioned, whether the indicative, 
or the subjunctive be more proper: the decision will 
proceed from the point of view, in which the sentence is 
contemplated. — The subjunctive is, sometimes, unneces- 
sarily recurred to, because the condition, on which it 
depends, is not always sufficiently understood. 

2. The subjunctive mood takes place, when baft, and 
Stm, are to be supplied : as, <gr (jlaubt, eS ftt> nicfjt 
m&ftltd), he thinks (that) it is not possible ; man faflt, 

ber jEaifet habe grieben gemadjt, they say (that) the Em- 

L L 
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peror has made peace. In those examples, ihe indica- 
tive iniglil also pass, without censure. But Dot so in the 
following : SBdre id) on 5'fjm ©telle, were I in your 
place, instead of, reenn id) an Sljwr ©telle ware, if I were 
in your place ; bdtte er bte ©djdfee bri grofng, had he 
the treasures of Cwesus, for, wenn er bie ©djdfee beS 
(Sr&fllS bdtte, if he , had Ihe treasures of Crcesus. Thus, 
©ollte fid; bflS erdgnen, should that happen f follte er 
nid)t futlimeit, should he not come: for, if that should 
happen, if he should not come. 

3. It frequently stands in a potential signification, ex- 
pressing a wish : as, £>tt £itmmel gebe e$, may heaven 
grant it; @ott behtite, God forbid ;— or a permission, 
and concession : as, gr gel)t, TOoljitl er jsolle, let him go 
where he pleases or a supposition : as, (gg Ware beffer, 
reenn wit Sbren SRaty befolgt batten, 'i would be belter, 
if we had followed your advice; bie granjofeil hdtten 
bte ©djladjt nidjt gewonnen, wenn fientdjt eine fo grofie 
Uebermad)t an geuten gehabt batten, the French would 
not have Rained the battle, if they had not had such 
superior numbers ;— surprise, or wonder, $dtfe fd)S bod? 
nid>t fleglaubi I I should cot have thought it I* 

Rule II. The Infinitive Mood occurs either without 
the preposition JU, or with it. 

A. Without Jit, 

1. When it stands by itself, and unconnected, for ex- 
ample, hi a vocabulary: as, liefcen, to love ; (then, to see. 

2. When it is in the room of a substantive, either as 
the subjecl, or as the object : as, Wtfprecben tmb erfullett 
finb jroet) tferfdjiebene ©adjen, to promise and to fulfil 
are two different things ; bag nentte id) fedjten, that I - 

• Eef(in0. Mc3»kn. 
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call to fight, or lighting ; ba§ beiffe id) graufam oerfa^s 
ten, that I call to act cruelly, or acting cruelly. 

3. After Hie verbs: fSnnen, m&gen, laffen, btirfen, 
follen, roollen, mtiffen ; and toerben, when it js the auxi- 
liary to the future lense. 

4. After the verbs: hetffert, to bid ; Jjelfert, to help; 
lebtetl, to leach ; lerrtin, to learn; !)6retl, to hear; fes 
hen, to see ; fuhlert, to feel. For example : 3d) fcftjj ihrt 
gehen, I bid him go ; er ijilft mir fdjrei&en, he helps me 
to write, that is, he assists me in writing ; ber Xfflfer Icftrt 
baS Stint) lefert, the father leaches the child to read ; wit 
letnm tanjen, we learn to dance ; id) f)6re fte ftttgert, I 
hear them sing ; id) fehe ibtl Fommert, I see hiin come, 
or coming ; er fuljtte fetrt Silut gdhtctl, he felt his blood 
boil> or boiling. — After some of tboie verbs, the Eng- 
lish more commonly use the participle ; the Germans 
constantly employ the infinitive, gefjreri and letnm 
sometimes admit ju, before the infinitive that follows 
them. ■ ■ . 

5. Some verbs are joined to an infinitive, without JU, 
in particular phrases. They are: 

2}leiben, to remain: with the infinitive, it signifies 
continuance of locality— as, (£t btefbt [iegtrt, he con- 
tinues lying; er bteibt fi&ert, he continues sitting, he 
keeps his seat, he does not move from his seat ; er Metbt 
ftehetl, he continues standing. Thus with (iecfetl, to 
stick fast ; tjangert, to bang ; Enieit, to kneel; ftebert, to 
adhere, to stick. ' 

gdfiren, to go in a carriage, with fipafeietert: as, 3d) 
fflbre fpflljierert, 1 drive out for exercise, for an airing. 

gitlbert, to find, is occasionally followed by the infini- 
tive, where the English put the participle. <5r fanb fte 
fdjiufetl, he found them -sleeping, or asleep ; id) fanft 
Lh 2 
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CfiS jftud) uuf betn SSifdje Itegen, I found the book lying 
upon the table. The participle might here be used, 
even in German. 

©ehen, to go : as, 3$ gehe fpflfjieren, I take a walk ; 

er fiebt fdjlafen, he goes to sleep, that is, he goes to bed ? 
and with some other verba. 

^jaben, to have, in these and similar phrases: &r hat 
gut reifen, he has good travelling ; fie fjobcn gut fere* 
d)en, yon have fine talking ; nit ba&en ©ett uuf -Jinfen 

fteben, we have money standing out on interest. 

©id) legen, to lay one'sself down, with fthlofctl, to 
sleep : as, 3d) lege mid) fd)tafen, I lay myself down to 
sleep. 

fSIadjen, when it signifies to cause, to occasion: as, 
<£r madjt mid) ladjeu, he makes me laugh ; cv macht mid} 
roeitten, he makes me cry. 

SKeiten, to ride on horseback, with fpa&icrcrt : as, 3d) 
reite fpaljimn, I take a ride, 

Slum, to do, will) ru'chte, and alfi, after it: as, ©ie 
grau tbut rtithtg atg JitnEen, the woman does nothing 
but quarrel ; ber Wl«nn tbut m'cbtS &li fibeltcn, the man 
does nothing but scold. 

6. The Infinitive with the preposition JU, lo, be- 
fore iU 

1. After nouns, when, in English, either to, with the 
infinitive, or of, with the participle, is used : for ex- 
ample, after a substantive, $U# ju fpielen, an inclina- 
tion to play ; bad aSetgtlUgen @ie JU fer)e», the pleasure 
of seeing you; bet SBunfd) flelott jU Wetbtn, the wish 
of being praised ;— after an adjective, fd) xoax frof; nteU 
tten greunb wieber jit febert, I was happy to see my 
friend again ; rnube JU (lebtn, tired of standing. 

2. After verb?, when purpose and design are inti- 
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mated. 3d) ghtg ju betii SJtanne, ifjm tie @ad)e oorju= 
fiellen tmb mit ihm barii&er ju fpredjen, I went to the 
man, to represent the thing to htm, and to converse with 
him about it. And here the particle um is frequently 
joined with ju, which expresses the design still more dis- 
tinctly, gtebet Ue Nugent, «m glucflicb jit feijn, love 
virtue (for) to be happy. • ' 

3. After the following, and verbs of a similar signifi- 
cation : 3(nfangen, to begin ; aiifhfiren, to cease ; befebs 
If It, to command ; bitten, to beg ; ertUflrten, to expect ; 
(joffen, to hope; furdjtett, to fear; broken, to threaten ; 
pflegen, to be wont; bebaupten, to maintain; erFermen, 
to acknowledge ; befeiltietl, to confess; fdjeitien, to ap- 
pear, to seem ; tPimfcben, to wish ; Bctfangen, to desire ; 
ermiingelrt, to fail; erhitiben, to permit; gsflottevt, to 
allow; verbieneil, to deserve ; wagert, to venture; bn= 
(ten, to have, as, id) babe 3bnen ctiuaS ju fngert, 1 Nave 
something to lell you ; fttjrl, to be, as, eS t(I jU furcbten, 
.it is to be feared ; voiffen, to know : and these verbs, 
rjelfert, mifettl, frommen, when they signify to be of use, 
to answer a purpose. 

4. The preposition obtK, without, requires ju before 
the infinitive. The English construe it with the parti- 
ciple : as, Dbne ju Wiffm, without knowing, Fr. sans 
saroir. 

In English, the infinitive, with to, is put, after some 
verbs, where the Germans prefer the conjunction brtjt, 
with the indicative, or subjunctive, for example, / knew 
him to be the man, icEj nmfite, bag er ber Sttami roar; 
thty thought me to he mistaken, fie fcacfjten, bflf) kb 
micf)trrte; he believed it to be true, er glnubte, bag ei> 
rOfl|)r mdre.~The infinitive with to, is also employed, 
by the English, afiet words, which form indirect ques- 
L L 3 
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Want, such as, when, where, haw, which, what, whose, 
whom, when certain verbs, such as, to know, to tell, to be 
told, and the like, precede. For example, you know 
how to write it; 1 will tell you what to do; teach me 
what to say. In German, the indicative, or subjunctive, 
of some assisting verb, such as, mitfj, foil, must, ought, 
■hall, is to he made use of : as, ®tc nrifftn, wit @ie e& 
ftfjreibett m&ffeit, you know how you must write it ; icr) 
will 3finen fagett, wafi @fe {bun mfiffen, I will tel! you 
what you must do: lebren ©ie mich, waS tch fagen foil, 
teach me what I shall say. 



The Auxiliaries. 

When the same auxiliary belongs to more than one 
verb, it need only be once expressed : as, 3(§ bribe CS 
gebort lltlb jjefefjett, I have heard, and seen it ; wit baben 
gefcbrUben, gelefen urtb gefprocben, we have written, 
read, and talked ; ber jiottig roirb »on feinm Untertba* 
nen gelttbt llttb geebrt, the king is beloved, and honoured 
by bis subjects. It would encumber the sentences, to 
have the auxiliary more than once, in those several ex- 
amples. The English coincides in Ibis with the German 
language. But the tatter owns a peculiarity, with which 
many other tongues are not acquainted ; namely, that 
Hie first and second auxiliary, when placed at the end of 
a sentence, may be omitted. Pnr iustance: /Win 
greunb bat mir gefagt, buf er Sbrm SBrief gelefen, my 
friend has told me, that he has read your letter. After 
gelefen, the auxiliary, ijube, or bat, is to be understood. 
It would have been fully as well, if it had been ex. 
pressed, though sometimes the omission has a good 
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effect, by preventing tlie monotonous repetition of the 
same auxiliary word.* The third auxiliary, though' 
placed at the end, can never be left out. 



TAe Verb governing Cases of Declension. 
Rule I. 7Xc Nominative case, as the object, U re- 

1. By the following verbs: @enn, to be ; wetbeit, to 
become ; bleiben, to remain ; tjeiflen, to be called, to 
bear a name; fchetnen, to seem. Examples: griebrich 
mat etlt gtofjet .Konig, Frederick was a great king; 
meitt JBruber ifi ©olbat gerootben, my brother is become 
a soldier ; a Meibt ein or, trie a immer max, he 
remains a silly man, as he always was ; btefer SRetlfch 
(Wiflt bet Oterjle, this man is called the colonel ; e8 
fchttnt ein guter Pan, it seems a good plan. The 
nouns, after the verbs, are here all in the nominative 

2. By the passive voice of such verbs, as, in the active, 
govern a double accusative : for instance, netlrtetl, to 
call, to name— et tcirb efn ehrticber SRami gerumit, he 
is called an honest man ; beiffe!!, to call, to name; tails 
fen, to christen— ba8 JEint> ift Ijeinrich getauft roorben, 
the child has been christened Henry, ^etnrict) is here 
the nominative case, ©cbelteit, to abuse— et roitb ein 
ffietruger gefchoUen, he is abused as a cheat; febimpfen, 
to insult by opprobrious appellations— (r roarb eine 
9Jlemme gefchimpft, he was insulted as a coward. Some 

* The Swedes use a similar freedom. 
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verbs occur, in English, -wild two accusa lives, in the 
active, and l*o nominatives (namely, one as the subject 
before, and the oilier as the object after, I he verb) in 
the passive voice : whereas, in German, the second case 
is construed with a preposition. Such are the verbs, to 
appoint, to choose, to declare, and the like: for exam- 
ple, @r f ft jum SJoctot gemncf)t roorben, he is made a 
doctor; et iff jum 9itd)ter ernannt rcorben, he has been 
appointed judge ; er trarb fur eitien ©piijbuben erftdrt. 
be was declared a thief. Here the prepositions ju and 
fur, are employed, white, in English, the nominative case 
is sufficient. Some grammarians join the verb te£)ren, to 
teach, with a double accusative, in the active voice ; as, 
icmanbeil9}fufif letjretl, to leach a person musick. There- 
fore, it would be right to say, in the passive, « ifl 9Tf ufi'F 
gele()rt veorbett, he has been taught musick. But Ibis 
mode of expression would be considered as rather un- 
usual. It would be less so, to say, i&m ift SKliftf ge= 
lefttt rootbetl, musick lias been taught to him. Then 
the active voice must exclude the double accusative, ami 
substitute one dative. This is preferred by many, who 
accordingly, say, eincm etrotiS lcS)ten, to teach some- 
thing to a person. 

3. The reflective verbs are followed by a nominative, 
after nl§, or nrie, as: for instance, @r betragt ftdf 
tin recbtfdjaffener SOfann, he conducts himself as an 
honest man; er jeichnet fid) aB em guter ©olbat aui, 
be distinguishes himself fls a good soldier. But it must 
be observed, that this nominative case is not governed 
by the reflective verb. That phrase is elliptical, and, at 
full length, would be, gr betrigt fid), aB ein recbtfdjafs 
fettet 9Kann fid) betrdgt, he conducts himself, as an ho- 
nest man conducts himself; erjetdjnet fid? au3, al§ ein 
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gutertSolbat fid? ausseichnet, he distinguishes himself as 

a good soldier distinguishes himself. The circumstances 
are the same after verbs, which are not reflective: as, 
£er Snabe fcbreibt alg tin 5Jlann, the boy writes as a 
man; for bet JSnabe fcbreibt, alS ein 3Rann fcbteibt, the 
hoy writes, as a man writes. If the case be referred to 
the reflective verb, it must be the accusative: for exam- 
ple, erjeistfitfjalgeinentudjtigengelbhenn, he shows 
himself an able general. 

Rule II, The Genitive case, governed : 

1. By the verbs: JCnftageit, to accuse of ; beburfen, 
to be in need of, (sometimes, it is construed with the ac- 
cusative case); befdjlllbigen, to accuse of, to charge with; 
bsraubcn, to rob; uberbebot, to disburden, tr> free from; 
a'urbigcn, to deign, to think worthy of. The thing that 
we are accused of, in need of, charged with, robbed of, 
freed from, thought worthy of, is put in the genitive case ; 
for example, Semanfcen be§ OTorbcS mitogen, to accuse 
a person of murder; jemanfccn bet aSttratberet) btfd?ub= 
fcigett, to charge a person with treachery; jcmanben fd« 
tteS 55 etmogcns beraubett, to rob a a person of his for- 
tune; iemanben betSRube fiberfjeben, to free a person 
from the trouble; jemanfccn grower (jfjre wiivbigcn, to 
think a person worthy of great honour. 

2. The following take the genitive case of the thing, 
and the accusative of the person ; hut they may also be 
placed in some other construction : ©enaibren, to grant ; 
entblugen, to strip; entlaffen, to dismiss; entlaben, to 
disburden; erttlebifletl, to free from; enlfefcen, to dis- 
place; iiberfubten, to convict; uberjeugen, to convince; 
Derfttbern, to assure; veweifert, to banish. For exam- 
ple: getnonbenfefneB SBunfcbeS gemahriri, to grant to 
a person his wish, that^ which he wishes; eiiten SBtuUri 
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feineS XtttteS Mltfefjeil, to discharge a mail from [lis of- 
fice; fidj einet £afi entlebigert, to disencumber one'sself 
of a burden; ben @ct?ulbigen feineS S3erbred)en3 fibers 

fufcren, lo convict the guilty person of his crime; id) 

Berficttere bid) meiner Sreunbfdjaft, [assure thee of my 
friendship. Those beginning with etlt and fiber, may 
be construed with the preposition Don, and the dative 
following: as, Semanben »on feirter Soft entlnben, to free 
a person from his burden ; jemanben Don fetnem £)ien|ie 
enrtflffen, to dismiss a person from his office ; jemanben 
»on feittem 3rrrr)ttme fibtrjeugm, to convince a person 
ofhiserrour. ©er»df)ren, and verftdjem, may, be timed 
with the dative of the person, and the accusative of the 
thing : as, %<S> gerflrt'hre bir btitte SMtfe, I grant (to) 
you your request; ich Derftctjere eg bir, I assure (it to) 
you. Sierftcbern is likewise combined with the preposi- 
tion von : as, tch bin Donber<Sac£)e Derfichert, I am as- 
sured of the thing.— JBe(ef>ren has the genitive of the 
thing, in the expression, jemanben etneS beffern bettfc 
rert, to inform a person of what is better, to set him right. 
But commonly von is made use of— er E)rtt mici) ton btt 
©tcFje Utytt, ' " 

3. These govern either the genitive, or the accusative, 
the former being more usual in some of them, and the 
latter in others: 5fci)ten, to mind, to care about; bfcs 
bitrfen, to want ; begehren, to desire ; entberjrett, to 
want" to do without; ettodijnen, ta mention; geniejfen, 
to enjoy; Vflegeil, to foster, to lake care of; fdjOttevt, 
lospare; fpoffen, to mock; Detgeffen, to forget; YCHX= 
fen, lo attend to, to take care of, as, feineS ttmteS rc.ir= 
fen, to attend to one's office. — (SebenEen, to remember, 
to think oF, may have the genitive after it, or the prepo- 
sition an, with the accusative, - 
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4. Several reflective verbs are construed with ll.e ge- 
uitive case of the thing. Such art: ©id) fljimdften, to 
claim, as, fid) etneS SitclS (mmajjert, to claim a title, 
(also wild the accusative, fid) einw Sitel anmafien) : fidj 
(ettlcr @fld)«) flnneljmen, lo interest one'sself manning; 
ficb bebanfen, 10 thank for, as, id) bebtmfe mid) beffen, 
1 thank you for that; fid) bebenfeil, to consider; fid) 
befintwn, to think upon ; fid) bebienm, to make use of; 
fid) begebert, to rf iign, to give up; ftdj betiwcfctigeti, fid) 
bemetftErn, to make one'sself master of a thing, to gain 
possession of it; fid) enthtJitetl, to abstain; fid) ftttfcljfes 
gen, to gel rid of a thing ; fid) erttfitmen, to recollect ; 
fid) erbatmen, to have mercy, to have compassion; fid) 
erinnern, to remember ; ftcb, erroebrm, to resist ; fid) 
f«uen, lo rejoice; ftcf) getr&ffetl, to hope forwith con- 
fidence j fich riiljmert, to boast of ; fich febdmen, to be 
ashamed; ftth ltnterfniigen, tmterombeti, to venture on, 
to undertake ; ftth Verfoben, to be aware of; fulj nt\= 
gertt, to refuse.* Add some im persona Is : @§ gerctlt 
tlticb, I repent ; rnicf) jammert, I pity, am sorry for; 
eg serlangt micb, I desire ; e§ vcrlobnt ficb <bcr SButje) 
it is worth (while). Many of these verbs also admit 
other cases, and prepositions. 

5. The verbs ferjrt, to be, and iDetbcn, to become, 
have the genitive case after them, in some phrases: as, 
ber SReinung fetjn, to be of opinion; XJorhabcnS fenit, 
lo he in the intention, to intend ; SBittettS feijrt, to pur- 
pose; Unmulf)8 fepn, to be in a state of displeasure, 

* The reflective, or reciprocal pronoun, in mostof these 
verbs, is in the accusative case : anntagen has it in the da- 
tive; which appears, when it is put in the first person, as, 
icbrtiaile mir bwf an, this I pretend to. 
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dissatisfaction, dejection, to be displeased, to be dissa- 
tisfied, to be dejected ;— JBorfiabtnS reerbett, to resolve, 
to determine. 

The combination of tbi genitive case with verbs, was 
formerly more frequent, than it is at the present day. 
It is found in old writings, after many verbs, which are 
now joined to other cases, or fallowed by preposition s. 
For instance, to express a part of a thing, the mere ge- 
nitive was put, where a preposition is now employed : 
a», 38 beS JBrotefi, eat of the bread ; trinf e t>e$ ffiJeis 
rteS, drink of the wine ; nimm be3 ©ctreibcs, take of 
the corn. In modern language it would be, tfj van kern 
S3rote, ttinfe wnbem 2Betne." 

Rule III. The Dative case after the verb. 

I. After transitive verbs, which, at the same time, go- 
vern the accusative. The accusative is then called the 
case of the thing, and the dative the case of the person ; 
for example, ®«ben ©ie beat SJtflrtrte baS SJltcI), give the 
book to the man. Dertl SJIannt is the dative case of the " 
person, and baS SBucI), the accusative of the thing. — 
The following transitive* take Hie dative of the person: 
©ebetl, to give; nebmen, to lake from a person; fas 
gen, to say ; erjdfjltn, to tell ; antwutfert, to answer ; 
britigen, to bring ; befefjleit, to command ; bcjarjfetl, to 
pay ; (often, to cost ; bieten, to ofler ; borflen, to sell 
upon credit; letben, to lend; glmiben, to believe; 
gSntiert, not to envy, not to grudge; flngtn, to com- 
plain of, to state in the form of complaint ; liefcrtt, to 

• Voss. Odyssce, i. no. Ginifje miftften bti 2Dtine*, 
some mixed of the wine. This is an imitation of the an- 
cient construction. 
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furnish ; Jetffcll, to show, to render, as, <Dieil|le (ciftm, 
to render services ; etfufien, to remit ; ernnebmt, to 
return, to give in turn, to reply ; gebteten, to command; 
geloben, to vow; erlttuben, to permit; geffatten, to al- 
low ; TOtberratljen, to dissuade from. Add verbs com- 
pounded with ab : abbitfen, to beg pardon, einem eta 
nen Se^er abbitten, to beg a person's pardon for a fault ; 
flbforbem, to demand; abjwingen, to force from; a&s 
ratben, to dissuade; abfdjtngen, to refuse; abfptecben, 
to give sentence against a person, etnem etVPHS Hbfptes 
rljen ; a&fnufen, to buy of. Some with an : anbieten, 
lo offer; anwthen, to advise; anbeuten, to signify ; arts 
ijfdhten, to attribute falsely; artietgetl/ to announce; 
and others. Some with ben: benbringetl, to impart; 
bettlegert, to attribute; benmeffeit, to impute. Some 
withent: entreiffen, to snatch away; enfjieben, to 
take away, &c* Subjoin lastly the reflective verbs, 
fid) immafien, to claim, to pretend to ; fid) einbtlben, to 
fancy, to imagine. Examples: 3d) mafie mir ben SSftet 
an, I pretend to the title ; id) biifee mir ben Umfranb fin, 
I imagine the circumstance. After fid) anma^en, the ge- 
nitive may be put, in the room of the ace usa live. + 

2. After verbs intransitive : as, 3Cnbangen, to adhere 
to ; ontiegen, to apply to, to solicit ; gehoren and unge= 
horen, to belong to ; begegnen, to meet ; beEommm, to 
agree with, said of things, that refer to health and con- 
stitution, for instance, of eating and drinking ; beoDCa 
ftebra, to impend ; bettfullen, to agree with a person in 
opinion; becEommen, to come near, to get at; kl)»|Iidjs 
ten, to coincide with in opinion ; be#ehen, to assist ; 

• Seep.313. t Seep.395.4. 
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taltfen, to thank; bienert, to serve ; fcveljcn, lo threaten; 
entfliehen, enf.ger>en, to escape ; entfpredjert, to answer 
to, to correspond to ; and other compounds with etlt;" 
einfallert, to occur to the thoughts, or the memory; 
etnge&ert, to enter the mind, to be understood ; eitifom* 
inert/ to enter the thoughts, to enter the mind ; eiiilcud;^ 
ten, to be clear, lobe evident, to appear; fotflcri, to 
follow ; ftohrtetl, to do service without pay ; gebuhren, 
lobe due; gebetben, to succeed, to prosper ; gefjorchetl, 
to obey; gefallen, to please; geratben, geltngen, to suc- 
ceed ; gtetd?«n, to be like ; gejiemen, to become, t6 be 
fit; fcelfen, to help; nb&tO, to be useful, to he of use; 
obliegen (eirter ©ache) to apply one'sself to a thing; utfc= 
f erlicgctl, to be overcome, to yield ; fdjubert, to hurt ; 
fdjeimrt, to seem; fdjmeictjein, to flatter; fbmn, to 
check, to restrain ; tro^ftt, to bid defiance ; ttehrert, to 
check; reeicben, au3n)eia>tt, to give way, to yield ; ftdj 
lDtberfefjett, to oppose, to resist; iriberjlefjen, to resist; 
toohlrcollen, to wish well; jitfaOen, to fall to; jub&ren, 
lo listen to, to hear ; jugefwen, to belong to : jtitOlns 
men, to become, to be suitable, to belong to, to he due; 
Jltrebetl, to speak to, to exhort; and other compounds, 
with JU. And these impersonal* ; <53 abnet, or 
O&nbet mtr, it misgives me, I forsee; eg beltebf, it 
pleases; eg gebrtdjt, it is wanting; eg grant mir, 
lam fearful; eS traumt mtr, I dream; <$ fd.)winbe(t 
mir, I am giddy ; eS fctjUliert mir, I shudder; t§ Oct* 
fcblagt mir nid)tS, it makes no difference to me, 

3, Some verbs admit both the dative, and the accu- 
sal ire : JCnfommtti, to come upon— mtr, or mid), fommt 
gurtrjtan, fear comes upon ine; mir, or mict), bfllldjt, 

• See p, 311. 
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it seems to me : mir, or mid), bfinf t, it seems to me 
(the accusative is more usual); eg fdjmerjt mir, or mid), 
it pains me ; mir, or mid) efett, I loathe, ^eiffen, to 
bid, to desire, occurs with the dative of the pt-rson, and 
the accusative of the thing— WW bat btr bag geheifKni 
who desired you to do that 1 but the person may also be 
put in the accusative, roer hut bid) bag geheifittl ? The 
same is to be said of (eftren, to .teach, which either is 
followed by two accusatives, one of the thing, and the 
other of the person ; or by the dative of the person, and 
(be accusative of the thing. I think (he latter more proper. 

4. The dative expresses advantage, or disadvantage, 
and answers to the English prepositions, lo and for : as, 
£>ir fdjetnet bit (Sonne, for thee the sun shines ; bit las 
d)«n bit gelber, to thee the fields smile; bir heulert bie 
SEBinbt, to thee (against tbee) the winds howl. 

Rule IF. The Accusative is governed by verbs tran- 
sitive. 

These are verbs, which imply an action, passing over 
to an object : as, I love my country. / love is the verb 
transitive, the action of which passes over to an object, 
my country. 

That verbs neuter may be transformed into transitives, 
and govern an accusative, has been noticed upon a for- 
mer occasion :* as, einen gutett JEampf lampfen, to 
fight a good fight; where fampfett is joined with Ihe ac- 
cusative, (bough it is generally used without any case. 

There are verbs tiiat take a double accusative : as, 
■§etfTen, to call ; nennen, to name ; fdjelten, to abuse ; 
fdjimpfeit, to call by an opprobrious name. For ex- 
* P. 391. 
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ample: 3d) Ijeiffe, nentte, ifjn etnen $efben, I call him 
a hero; er fcbalt, ferjimpfte, ibn eirtert 53etr.&ger, lie cal- 
led him a cheat. To which may be added" fwgetl, to 
ask, as, einett etrtiflS fmjj«!, to ask a person something ; 
but litre it U better to make use of a preposition, as, etc 
ncn urn etwa§ fragen, to ask a person about something. 
Oflebren, to teach, and fjtiffen, to command, which 
sometimes have a double accusative, mention has been 
made, just before. 

2Xf Participle. 

The most essential points, concerning the participle, 
have been anticipated in the First Part. — Besides its con- 
nection with the verb, the participle is, in the syntax, 
liable to the rules of the adjective. — The preterite is 
combined in a particular way, with the verbs tPOflfitl/ 
fcaben, and itiffen: as, Scb rooHfe @ie gefrugt haben, I 
would have you asked, that is to say, I should wish to 
ask you ; ict> ko&U <&h gebeten Ijflben, I would have you 
requested, that (is, I would request you. EiefeS SSet= 
bredjeit iwllen roir geabtibet leiflen, we would know 
this crime punished, that is, we wish to have it punished ; 
tt will rttcbts Don bet ©adje gefagt roiffen, he wishes not 
to know any thing said of the matter, that is, he does 
not wish to have any thing said about it.— Wilh the pre- 
terite participle an absolute accusative case may be com- 
bined : as, .Semen auigenommen, no one excepted. 
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SECTION III.' 

OF THE PREPOSITION, CONJUNCTION, AND 
INTERJECTION. 

This section only furnishes a few short observations, 

Of the Preposition. 
When the same preposition belongs to more than 
one noun, it need only be once expressed : as, SSon 
metnem Sinter, memem JBruber unb meiner ©djioefier, 
from my father, my brother, and my sister. 

Of the Conjunction. 
The subjunctive mood follows after some conjunctions: 
yet it is not governed by them, as sometimes is errone- 
ously conceived, but depends upon other grounds, which 
have been fully explained above.* 

Of the Interjection. 

The interjection stands quite by itself; it neither is 
governed by, nor governs, any oilier part of speech. 
Therefore, the nominative and vocative, being indepen- 
dent cases, that is, such as are not governed by a pre- 
ceding word, are most proper after interjection a. 3Td)! 
tdj UnfltflcEltdjcr 9Jfenfd), ah! I unhappy mortal! @t)I 
tier (SdjiitE, ah ! the rogue. £> ! rea§ fur ein ©cbetlfal, 
O ! what a horrible object ! 2fcr) I lieber greimb, ah ! 

• See p. 384. 
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beloved friend! £)! theiterfterSJater! O! dearest Father! 

The genitive case is found after interjections: for 
example, 3£d) ! beg StenbeS, ah! the misery! .£)! bet 
greube, oh, whatjoy ! 3(d) ! be€ Hnbanfbarett, ah ! the 
ungrateful wretch! ^)fui! beS fthamlofert Sttenfdjen, fie 
upon that shameless man. That case was not, as I sup- 
pose, originally the effect of the interjection, but of 
some other word, either substantive, or preposition, 
which, in process of time, has been omitted. 

The dative of advantage, or disadvantage,* occurs 
after certain terms, that may be called interjections, 
though they are not strictly of that description: as.ipofjl 
tfim ! happy him !— tt>E>I)I bem Sttenfdjetl ! happy man !— 
WCf) mfr I woe is me ! 

The accusative is sometimes observed, after the inter- 
jection, as it fa in Latin. £ ! mid) Ungludtlidjen ! 01 
me miserutn ! O, unhappy me ! This also may be ex- 
plained by an ellipsis. Perhaps a verb might be sup- 
plied, after the interjection, such as see, pity .' 

t Sea page 309, 4. 
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CHAPTER II 

ON SOME PECULIARITIES IN THE LANGUAGE. 



The first topick, in litis chapter, to which we will 
direct our attention, shall be 

Tht Composition of Words* 

By this operation, the German language has the 
means of creating new terms, out of its own substance, 
and of supplying itself, with expressions, for any 
ideas that may arise. Though almost every tongue 
possesses this resource, to a certain itegree, yet the 
German enjoys the advantages, resulting from it, more 
amply than others. It is rich in compounds, and has 
the faculty of exercising its formative power, to a con- 
siderable latitude, under certain easy, and useful re- 
strictions. The Greek language may perhaps exceed it 
hi the number of compound words, with which the 
vocabulary abounds ; but it must yield to the former, 
in the convenience, and precision, with which the act of 
composition is managed. 

A compound word is produced by the union of two, 

* Mr. Ailelung has fuliy, and ably, discussed this subject, 
in his System (Cc&rge&Jtl&e) Vol. II. n. 309 — 37i; and his 
Orthography, p. 305— 33T. 
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or more terms, into one. Such expressions, therefore, 
as these : newspaper, tablecloth, fortuneteller, bosom- 
friend, winterseason, bookbinder, bookseller, watch- 
maker, belong to that class. 

The rules for composition, which are tacitly acknow- 
ledged, in German, and ought to be uniformly observed, 
are these two : 

Rale. I. A compound word should consist of two 
distinct, and clear ideas. The terms, which enter into 
the composition, must furnish two ideas : and these 
ideas must be so perspicuous, that, when combined in 
one word, they may, at the first perception, render it 
intelligible. They ought to bring into the compound 
neither obscurity, nor ambiguity. 

Rule II. The prior term of the compound should 
define, and limit the olher. Heuce (he first component 
may be called the definitive, or particular term ; and 
the second, the fundamental, or general. For example: 
Winterseason. Two terms, {living two distinct ideas, 
winter, and season. The latter is the fundamental, or 
general term ; which by the former, winter, is defined, 
and limited. Season is thereby circumscribed, and con- 
fined to one particular kind. Newspaper :— paper h un- 
determined, and liable to be variously conceived ; but 
a definite term, news, being joined willi it, the accepta- 
tion of the word is particularised: it is specified, what 
paper is meant. Watchmaker :— a maker is a person 
that makes any thing; but by Hie prior term, watch, 
it is stated, how his art of making is defined, to what 
particular object it is limited. 

These are the two rules of composition, to which some 
farther observations are now to be added. 
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1. In substantive compounds, the second component, 
or fundamental term, furnishes the gender,* ' ' 

2. When two words are joined together, without the 
circumstance stated in the second rule, of the one's defi- 
ning the other, such words are not to be regarded as 
compounds. Two terms may be in connection, with- 
out that qualification, standing merely in apposition to 
one another. Such are Prince Bishop, Queen Empress. 
These words imply, that one person has two attributes, 
which in other instances would be linked by means of a 
conjunction, as Emperour and King, Doctor and Pro- 
cessor: but the first term cannot be said to define, and 
circumscribe the second. It is, therefore, wrong to write 
audi words in one. All that may be allowed, in com- 
pliance with custom, is, to unite them by the sign of 
hyphen : as, Prince- Bishop ; Queen-Empress, or Em- 
press-Queen. 

3. It may be considered as a subordinate precept, 
after those two rules have been duty put in praclire, that 
the compound should neither be loo long, nnr harsh to 
the ear. Respecting the length, it may ha remarked, 
that whin it is banted, that two terms, containing two 
ufeas, should constitute the compound, this does not 
preclude a previous compound from being employed in 
the composition. Though one of the terms b« a com- 
pounded word, yet in the composition, for which it is re- 
quired, it is supposed to give only one simple idea. For 
example, ba§ SUbErbergroerf, the silver mine, consisting 
tfCHbtt, silver, and JBetSroerf, amine, has, for its se- 
cond term, a compound word, ffiergroerf: for, this is to 

• See Additional Remarks on the Gender. Part L 
Chap. S.Seet 3. p. 118. VI. 
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be analysed into -Berg, a mountain, and Sffietf, work ; 
yet, the idea which this word affords towards the com. 
position of @il&er&ergicet£, issimply one. Consequently, 
words may be doubly, or more times, compounded 
without being disqualified from serving to a new compol 
sition, according to the second rule. But, on that ac- 
count, the intimation is here given, that it is not advisa- 
ble lo make the composition too long. If, however, it 
be found necessary to admit such words, the sign of 'hy- 
phen (=)is resorted to, in order to break their extended 
appearance : as, ©enerai^elbicugmeifler, Master ge- 
neral of the ordnance; Kdcr^enetrt(=$dbmrtrfchfl[I, 
field-marshal general of the empire. 

4. The sign of hyphen is, moreover, employed, when 
either both components, or one of them, are foreign 
words : as, Sag 9tei ^Collegium, the council of the 
Empire ; bag Crrmina/-©etict)t, the criminal court of 
justice ; ber \iustitz-9tatfc, a council, or counsellor, of 
justice ; bug Intelligem-SSlatt, a paper for advertise- 
ments; bag InttUigtnx-Comtoir, the advertising office; 
tag Justits-Collegivtn, the court of justice. Not un- 
frequently, those foreign words are written in their own 

-type, as is done in these examples, not in the German 
character. 

5. By the process of composition are produced 
(I) Substantives, in the following manner: 

a. Both terms being Substantives. Examples : Sis 
3tbtnbfhmbe, tire evening-hour — from bet sifortb, the 
evening, and bic ©lunbe, the hour; bet 2tyfelbai!iri, 
the apple tree-bet %pftl, and bet JBaum ; bag States 
IjauS, the council house— bet Stath, bag £aug ; bet 
2M>ett6lo&n, wages forwork-fcit^tbeit, betgobn: bet 
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©Otltltag, Sunday— We ©onm, bee Sag; bet (Sot fels 
btettft, divine service— ©ott, God, ber 3Men.fl, (he ser- 
vice; ber #elbenmutf), heroick courage— bet §tib, (he 
hero, berSRutb, the courage; bie £ erg ens git fe, good- 
ness of heart— bag ,(pet}, bie ©lite, 

b. The first term being an Adjective. 2Me ©rofjmutf), 
magnanimity — gro|5, great, ber SKutb, spirit; bie 
©dfwetmutl), heaviness of spirit, melancholy— febwet, 
heavy, betSRutb,' spirit; bte digenliebe, self love— 
eigen, proper, and bie Sie&e. 

c. A Numeral the first term. Txt 2Met)fufj, (he tri- 
pod— brer), three, bergufj, lhefoo(; bag SSieterf, (lie 
square-Biet, four, bte @<fe,t "ie comer; bdS 3£d)te«f, 
the octagon— ad)E, eight. 

d. The Pronoun ©elbfi the first term. ©a§ ©etllfis 
gefuhl, self-feeling— bag ©efiihl ; bie ©elbftpriifung, self 
examination— bte ^tllfung; bet ge 16 flfcb Up, or @elb= 
fdjllfj, a spring gun— bet: ©djujj, au instrument for 
shooting. 

e. A verb the first term. Set gecbtboben, the fen- 
cing school— fecfjtett, to fence, bet 33oben, the floor; 
bie SJeitbtiljrt, the riding school— reiten, to ride, bie 
ffiafm, the course, the ground ; bag Sffiflttgelb, pay for 
waiting, for attendance — tWtrtett, (o wait, bag ©elb, 
money. 

/. A Particle the first term, such as, ab, ail, eitl, 

_ * It will be noticed that in these two last examples there 
is a deviation from tin; fir=t uhwrvation, relative to the gen- 
der of compound substantives; which circumstance is re- 
marked, p. 1(9, 

t Gender varying; sec the foregoing note. 
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&c. £ie 2tbwife, the departure ; bie 3fafimft, tbe ar- 
rival; ber (Singling, tie entrance. 

(2) AllJECTlVES. 

a. A Substantive being the first term. ISugenbtetdj, 
rich in virtue— bie £ugenb, virtue, retdj, ricb ; fraftxtoll, 
full of strength, or power— biejtraft, coll: ei$Eait,cold 
as ice— bag @i3, EaJt ; golbgelb, yellow as gold— ba3 . 
©oib, gelb; pcdjfdjwati, black as pitch— bo8 9>**> 
fctjTOdrj ; got£e5fiird)tig, pious, fearing God— ©ott, 
God, and furdjtig (an adjective, unusual out of compo- 
sition); hulfSbeburfttg, destitute, wanting help— bie 
■gjftlfe, beb&rftig. 

b. An Adjective the first term, getdjtfertig, thougbt- 
leas, flighty; bcUblau, sky-blue; fmHStUig, voluntary; 
flltflufl, wise as an old man. 

c. A Numeral the first term. £rei)CQ?ig, three-cor- 
nered, triangular ; eterecrig, quadraugular, square ; 
fedjgflljjifl, six-fooled; ocbtfeitig, having eight sides. 

d. A Particle the first term. 3£bl)dngtg, dependent; 
ailflanbtg, becoming; uficimuthig, overbearing, inso- 
lent; juEuttftig, future; imgtdubig, unbelieving; una 

getedjt, unjust. 

e. A Verb the first term. ©enErourbtg, memorable — 
CsnEcn, to think of, and vcftrbig, worthy; fcabfudjtig, 
avaricious— rjabelt, to have; lie&criSvB&tbig, lovely, ami- 
able— lichen, to love, rouvbig, worthy; [obenSvoettf), 
praiseworthy — lobftt, to praise, Vrerttj, deserving. 

(3) Vebbb. 

a. A Substantive being the first term. S5runb= 
fdjilfjCtl, to raise contributions, by the menace of fire 
— t(t JBrailb, tire, fd)a^en, to raise contributions ; 
luftofltlbeln, to walk for pleasure, to take a walk- 
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bie Suft, pleasure, manbeln, to ■ walk ; ■ weiteifern, to 
emulate— bie Sffiette, U<e wager, eifem, to be eager, or 
zealous ; TOCtterleuchtett, to lighten without thunder— 
baS SBetter, the weather.tlie tempest, leutbten, to sbioe; 
hanb&nben, to handle— bic £<mb, the hand, Ewben, to 
Itave ; tbtbtedjen, to commit adultery— bit @be, wed- 
lock, brcdjert, to break. 

6. An Adjective the first term. grohloffen, to exull 
—frot); ooUbrtngen, to accomplish— ooU ; uoUjieljert, to 
execute. 

c. >4 Particle the first term. This species of com- 
position has been treated of, at large, in Part I. Chap. 4. 
Sect. 7. P- 302. 

(4) Participles. 

A Substantive being the first term. a. The Present 
Participle; @ijrltebenb, loving honour, generous, noble 
— bie fibre, the honour, liebenb, loving; gefeggebenb, 
legislative— 6a3 ©efefe, the law, gebenb, giving ; njticbs 
IjflbCttb, having the guard, being on <bity, as an officer 
bie SBatfye, the guard, babetlb, having, b. The Prete- 
rite Participle : ®lumenbefr.arijt, crowned with flowers 
—bie SMume, the flower, beftdnst, crowned ; fcbneeb«= 
befft, covered witli snow— bet ©crjnee, snow, bebecft, 
■covered; feegebobren, born of the sea— bie ©ee, the 
sea, gcboiu'tn, born. 

(5) Particles. 

Compounded aith Partktts. &&QVaitt&, forward; 
jurucE, hack ; htiietn, into ; tjetUUE', out of ; mitbjrt, 
therefore ; batjer, tlience ; nunmetir, now. 

6. The components often remain unaltered : as, %$iU 
bcmm, Ubrmadjer, tugenbreidj; but in many instances, 
the first term undergoes some change, either by letters 
being added, or omitted. 

N N 
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(1) Letters added; 

Es; as, £)er ©OtteSbienft, divine service— from ©oht ; 
bie ©eific^froft, power of miud— ber©ei(h tie £obe6= 
ItQtf), agony of death— bet SEob. 

S: as, ©aS £immeISltd)r, the liglit of heaven— bet 
§tmme( ; baS (Sfetf obt, an ass's «ar, the comer of a leaf 
in a book, turned down, a dog's ear— ber ©fel; bflS 3Trs 
beit&fwuS, the work-house— bie 2trbeit; ber ©ebttrtstag, 
thebirlh-day— bie ©ebutt; bag £iilf8miitel, means of 
assistance— bie ^filfe. 

Ni, ens: as, £>ie gtiebenifefet, the celebration of 
peace— bet griebe; bie £er$enga.iite, goodness of heart 
— bas^jeti. 

Those additional letters seem to mark the genitive 
ease, in the first component. 

E: as, £a§ ^jerjeleib, affliction of heart — bd§ 4? er S : 
bie SSiffetbat, Hie misdeed, the crime— from the par- 
ticle mif ; ber f ferbeatjt, the horse doctor, the farrier— 

bo9 gjfetb : btt $fetbefufi, the horse's foot— bas spfetb ; 

bet ©atlfebtatett, the roast goose— bie ©atlS, the goose. 

In some of these examples, the inserted t may be 
taken for the characteri stick letter of the plural number. 

JV, or «: as, £)a3 gteitbenfeft, the festival of joy, 
the jubilee— bte gteube; baS SJtatbetlblut, dragon's 
blood— ber ©radje; ber #elbenmutb, heroick courage— 
ber |ielb, the hero ; ba8 #irtenUben, pastoral life— ber 

■gtitt, the herdsman; bet SJaitertiftols, vulgar pride- 
bet JBaiier, the ruslick, the clown. 

The additional n, or tn, may, in some instances, in- 
volve the genitive case, in others the plural number. 

Er: as, Set (gvjetf udjetl, the omelet— baS @tj,the egg, 
and bet jtudjert, the cake ; bie 93tlbetfd>tift, figurative 
writing-baS JBilb, the image, figure, and bie ©djrift, 
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the writing ; bie saSeibertift, craft of women— bag SESetb, 
the woman, and bie £ift, the running. 

The letti'rs er rorre>pnnd, in tliese words, with the 
termination of their plurals. 

/, only in two very ancient compounds : ©te 9tatf>t{s 
gall, the nightingale, and bet SBrautfgam, the bride- 
groom, 

(2) Letters omitted. 

/■;, in substantives : as, .Bie ©nbfttlbe, the final syllable 
— bag @nbe, the end ; bie Srbfolge, the succession—bad 
Hxbt, the inheritance, bie golge, the act of following, or 
succeeding; ber ©ontltlig, Sunday— bte ©Onrte; bet 
Jtirfcbbaimt, the cherry tree— bie .Kirfehe. 

En, in infinitives: as, SDet gechtbcfcen, the fencing- 
school— fecfjtert, to fence; bie Siettbabn, Ihe riding- 
school— reiten, to ride ; benfnjurbig, memorable— bens 
fen, to think of, and rourbifl, worthy ; fwbfucbtig, ava- 
ricious— Ijiib en, to have. 

7. It is not settled by rule, when, and how, those 
changes, in the first component, are to be made. The 
judgment of the person, who frames a compound, seems 
alone to determine the question. Sometimes, a diversity 
occurs in the stale of the first component, as it U com- 
bined with different words: as, ©« ffiauerljof, and bee 
JBauemfrieg— both from bet SBuiKr, the husbandman, 
the peasant ; bie ghrfiircht, and ber Sbrenfchonbet— 
from bie @6re; ber geuerberb, and bie geuergbtunfi— 
from bag genet; bag Ijerjblatt, bag #etjeleib, and bte 
^etjenSangft— from baS .get; ; bug jUnbbett, bug Sins 
txgtheit, and bie JEinberflube— from bag ^inb. But 
even in the idenlick compounds, an uncertainty occa- 
sionally prevails : for example, £)et gichenbaum, and bet 
(githbflltm, the oak tree— from bte giclje, the oak; bet 
HI) 
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(Srbflofj, or etbetiffqfj, the clod of earth— from fctC 
(grbe ; S?aS ©cEjroeinfleifc^), or (ScijreeinefEeifclj, the pork 
— from bog ©throeitu 

8. There are a few instances, in which a change of 
signification is effected by the mode of composition: as 
jn, ber fiartbmann, and bet fianbSmimrt, the former de- 
noting a husbandman, a peasant, and the latter, a com- 
patriot; bet CutibStjerr, the sovereign of a country, and 
ter Sanbherr, in former times, a great landholder, a lord 
of the manor. 

9. The more ancient compounds cannot always be re- 
duced to that analogy, by which the composition is now 
regulated. 

10. When it happens that two, or more compound 
words occur in a sentence, having the second component 
the same, this component is frequently oniitted in the 
first word, or words, and only expressed in the word 
which is last : as, 5>faffetts unb SBeiberlf ft, craft of priests, 
and of women ; .ftriegS* imb grtebenSjeiten, time of 
peace, and war; Sets, JSugs unb gflfttag, day of 
prayer, repentance, and fasting. The hyphen is then put 
after the first word, or words*. 

The Use of the Gexitim Case. 

It often occurs, when there is apparently no word t» 
govern it. Thus it expresses : 

1, Relation of time. ;£)e3 3f,6ertc§, in the evening; 
be§ SBtorgenSt* i" liie morning ; be§ SSIittngS, at noon ; 

* See p. 23. This peculiarity of omitting the second 
component in preceding words, and expressing it only in the 
last, exists in the Spanish language, and also in the Swe- 
dish, Danish, and Dutch. 

t The same idiom prevails in the Greek language: as, 
i %av, early in the morning; riutre;» in the night. 
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0C§ SRac&tS*, in the night ; @onniJ&enbS, on Saturday ; 
UJfoiltijgeS, on Monday ; etneS SageS, one day, on a 
certain day; ^eUtigeS SEageS, this day; eiltttttl beg Wlo* 
natytS, once in a moDlh; viernwIbeS SatyctS, four ' 
times in a year; jnjet) gutter ©tunbeil, two whole 
hours. 

2. Relation of place. 2>iefe3 ©rteS, in tliis place ; 
geb&tigen £rte§, in, or at, a proper place ; alter Ettte, 
in all places, every where. 

3. Way and manner. ®etflbe§ (or gftflben) SBegeg, 
straighlways ; |M)tnbert $U$t$, immediately ; btefer @e= 
fldf, in this manner; folgenber ®e$alt, in the following 
manner; metntS Xt)tH$, on my part; imfcm 

on our part ; meineS SEBiffertS, to my knowledge ; met= 
. ne§ SBebfinfena, in niy opinion ; einiger aJlafjen, in some 
measure; gemtffer HTCafjetl, in a certain measure ; unoer= 
rithteter ©ache, not having effected one's purpose. Add 
the following phrases : gangers (terbetl, to die of hun- 
ger ; eineS fdjmerilldjen SSobeS fterben, to die a painful 
death; bet |>offnung leben, to live in hope; beS 3u= 
frfluen§ kben, to live with confidence, that is, to place 
confidence in a thing. With the verb fenn : as, SQMeng 
fcr>n, to intend ; ber SWetmmg fer>n, to be of opinion; 
be8 SobeS ferjrt, to perish. 

The peculiar use of this ease has been adverted to, in 
the first Part-f. It owes its existence indisputably to the 
omission of some governing word : hut it is not, in ge- 
neral, easy to fill up the ellipsis. In practice, it is suffi- 
cient to know, that such is the usage. 

• Here the article corresponds whh the termination, 
and not with the gender, of the substantive. See p. 331. 

t Chap. VI. p. 331. 

k k a 
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The Use of the Accusative. 

This case reemployed lo mark lime, both as to date, 
and duration.— Date: jebntetl SEdfl twd) bet 

©djladjt, the tenth day after tlie battle ; fo rear c3 ba§ 

ct jfc Ja^t, thus it ww 0») the firsl )' car ; btti neunten 

Sut, the ninth of July; BorigeH ©tenffug, last Tuesday ; 
btO) mol t>ie SBotlje, three times a week.— Duration : 
Scljbirt ben ^insert S£ng jit -guttife gcraefen, I liave heen 
al home the whole day ; id? TOCrbe noch eitlCTt SJionati) 
ill bet ©tflbt bletbffl, I shall remain yet a month in town ; 

veraeilen @tc einen^ugenblirf, stay one moment. 

After certain adjectives, and verbs, signifying weight, 
measure, extent, age, price, value, such as, great, broad, 
heavy, to weigh, to cost, the accusative follows, ginett 
gltf) bfeit, a foot broad ; eitlEtl SJJiMlUti) alt, a mouth 
old; e§vcfegtetnen Sender, 't weighs a cent weight. 

Space and motion are indicated by the accusative, 
einen hmgett SBeg gefjen, to go a long way ; ben Serg 
tjinutltet [nufert, to run down the mountain ; ef flclj't 
Ctnetigutert ©Cttritt, he walks a good pace. 

jVeuns of Measure and Quantity 

leave the words, which follow them, unaltered: as, 
Swcff (Sljtetl Sucb, twelve yards of cloth ; funf SPflttfo 
gleifct), five pounds of meat; jebn Xl)0la ©ttbet, ten 
dollars of silver coin ; eiiie SDienfle gtfclje, a quantity of 
fish. Sometimes, however, the genitive is used : as, (Sine 
©Ultmte ©ClbeS, a sum of money ; cttl ^(lUfCtl ©OlbeS, 
a h cap of gold ; eine SJfertge S3oIfc§, a crowd of peo- 
ple ; cine 9JteiIe SBegeS, a mile of the way, that means, 
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a mile distant; more especially, when an adjective pre- 
eedes the substantive : as, rfll ®eticE)t fchortet gtfcK a 
dish of Mne fish*. 

ISe Gender 

is deviated from, when the meaning of the word is more 
regarded, than its grammatical nature. &iefeS grauctt= 
jimtnec tft am fchortfien, reenn fie rticht fchminft, this 
lady is most handsome, when she does not paint herself. 
Srauettjimmcr is of the neuter gender, but the pronoun 
fie, she, is feminine, because this is the .gender, which 
the subject ought naturally to have, though, from a 
grammatical combination, Ihe appellative differs. @.t 

lie&t fein 2Beib nicht, fantern mighanbelr fie, he does 
notlove his wife, but ill treats her. SSJeib is neuter, and 
the feminine fie answers to it. Add these passages from 
Gellert: (gin gwueu&immer, ate Sugenb unb asetjknb 
befiijt— <£in fd>om§ gtnuertjimmer, Wt gegert ben £iefc= 
babet nur gar jti lange fyrSbe tbuf. The relative, nit, 
does not agree with the grammatical gender of grauena 
itmmer, wich is neuter. In the Latin grammar, this 
would be called conslructio adsensum. Thus the Eng- 
lish often admit a different number, which comes under 
the same denomination : namely, when a collective noun 
precedes, though in the singular, the verb, belonging to 
it, frequently stands in the plural : as, " all the com. 
pauy were present; the army of martyrs praise thee." 
It should be was, and praises, because company, and 
army, are of the singular number. But being collect- 
ives, that is to say, words which comprehend several 

* See Part I. Chap. %. Sect. 3. p. 149. 
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individuals, the idea of plurality is followed, and the 
grammatical number set aside. The Germans, how- 
ever, do not allow this deviation, but always adhere to 
the number of the subject nominative. 

The Dative Singular 

of the first and second personal pronouns, mix, bir, is, in 
familiar language, often inserted, only as an expletive : 
£>u Mftmtreinfcijoner .fieri, thou art a fine fellow! 3cf> 
lobe mir ben Sibeinntetn, I give the preference to Rhe- 
nish wine. SaS mag Sir eine greube geiDefen fewn, that 

must have been a (great) joy ! The plural also is thus 
found, especially of the second person: 35aS teat eudj 
eine 8ufi, that »»s a pleasure! baS war eucb ein geft, 
that was a festiviiy !— Those pronouns may be supposed 
originally to have meant, with regard to me, to thee, to 
you ; or, in my idea, thy idea, your idea. 

The Possessive Pronoun 

is, sometimes, put after the genitive case : as, ©e8 Buter 
fein JBruber, the father Am brother ; ber gwm ibt .ftinb, 
the woman her child, instead of, the woman's child. It 
seems, that the pronoun acts as a substitute for the ter- 
mination of the noun : consequently, it is wrong to say, 
be8 SSaterS fein .fttnb, be§ SHanneg fein JBucb, instead 
of, beS ffioter fein Jtinb, beS 9Rann fein 23ud) ; though 
ibis circumstance may not he always attended to, in prac- 
tice. When, in English, an individual object of posses- 
sion is to be expressed, from a greater number of the 
same kind, the possessive pronoun absolute, with of be- 
fore it, is placed after the substantive: as, a friend of 
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mine, a servant of yours, an acquaintance of ours, a 
hook 0/ his. In German, tins is lit be differently ex- 
pressed : for instance, <5in grcunb oon ntir, a friend of 
me, or eitwt «sm metntn gteunben, one of my friends ; 
em Scienter- von ung, a servant of us, or eirter con un= 
fern Siebienten, one of our servants; etneS con feinen 
SJutfcem, one of his books. 

It has been noticed, in another place*, that Ihe geni- 
tive of the demonstrative pronoun, fceffm, beren, and in 
the plural bem, forms occasionally a useful substitute 
for the posscssives, fein and ihr. 

The Demonstratives, biefer, biefe, biefeS, 

may be referred to what is past, present, or future, 
Siefe9!ad)t, may signify, this night, that is to say, the 
night which is now existing, or which is to come ; and 
also last night, or that which is gone by. The English 
pronoun Mis, is hardly ever used in the tatter sense. 

The Relative Pronoun- 
is, in English, sometimes omitted, and to be understood ; 
in German, it must always be expressed-)-. With aitclj, 
or auty immet, following, it siguifies, whoever, whoso- 
ever, whatever, whatsoever : as, 3Bet flud) bet SJtotm 
fetjnmug, whoever may be the man ; roaS atti) immet 
bte golge f eyit mag, whatever may be the consequence.— 
2Bfl3 occurs, instead of etWliS, something, 

• P. 3T8. 
t See p. 323. 
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ginige, and etltdje, some, 

joined with numerals, denote an undetermined excess 
of the number mentioned: as, dittige, or etlidje, Jreaifc= 
jig SPflltlb, some twenty pounds, lliat is, twenty pounds, 
and some odd ones besides. When prefixed to- a hun- 
dred, or a superior number, they indicate a repetition 
of the same: as, ©tttge bunbert Sftenfd)en, some hun- 
dreds of men ; etlidje taufenb Staler, some thousands 
of dollars. 

JUEc utlb jcfcc, all and every one. 

This is almost the only instance, in which jefcer suffers: 
the plural number. 

in common life, signifies, sometimes, that a thing is> 
consumed, finished, that nothing of it is left: as, ©er 
SBein tft ulte, the wine is finished; bie Sibbeeren ftnb 
aUt, the strawbenie* are eaten. 

9BeitteS gleictjen, betneS gteid)en, feineSgkidjetv. three 
gtetdjeil, euretS gteid)etl f mean, people of an equal situa- 
tion with me, thee, him, her, them, you. 

Srgcnbetlt, irgenb eine, irgenb eirt, any, or any one. 
Sirt pattr, a few. See p. 14°. 

The Infinitive 

of the active voice, after certain verbs, occasionally has 
a passive signification, gafi fbn tltfert, let him call, may 
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also signify, let him be called; Ut Svtdjfer (jiff (fen 
btnbflt, the juge ordered Mm lo bind, also, to be bound ; 
Wir fflbeniftnfdjfogtn, we saw him beating, also, being 
beaten. 91un roar tlfcfjtS jm tfcun, now there was no- 
thing to be done, literally, to do. fjt jll ftoffen, it 
is to hope, that i,, to be hoped j eg Iff ju befiircbten, it 
is to fear, that is, to be feared. But in the use of this 
construction, care must be had to avoid any ambiguity 
of meaning, which, in certain circumstances, might exist. 

The Infinitive of the verbs burfen, (Men, f&nnett, 
mSgtn, laffen, mftflcn, twttett, (joint, fe&en, is substi- 
tuted for the Preterite Participle, when an infinitive 
precedes". 3$ fc ape e g n ieht Qui burfen, (for geburft), 
I was not allowed to do it j bu bdtfefi fomttitn fallen 
(for gefoflt), you ought to have come ; voit batten e3 
fet)«t f Sntun (for geFontlt), we might have seen it ; ec 
hat tin $a\x$ batten (affen (for getafien), he has caused 
a house to be built ; id? babe ihn anb&ren muffen (for 
gentuf t), 1 have been obliged to listen to him ; (jotteri 
TOtt auSgebm moDen (for gerooltt). had we been inclined 
to go out ; icb babe ibn reben b&ren (for gebott), I have 
heard him speak ; id) (jabe ihn reiten feben (for gefeben), 
I have seen him ride. — gebten, to teach, and lemen, to 
learn, likewise allow the use of this infinitive ; though 
the preterite participle is, at present, more frequently 
employed : as, @r bflf mlch fdjrribm lebccn, or getebrt, 
he lias taught me to write; icb fjabe t»ei? tbm $eicl)tien 
lemen, or gelernt, I have learnt of him to draw. 

The English admit the Infinitive after the words, who, 
what, where, how .•+ for example, " I do not know what 

• See Adelung's Dictionary, under the word JjjpKil. 
t See p. 390. 
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to do; I will tell you how to act, where to go, whom 
to address." The German infinitives cannot be placed 
in such a construction ; the sentences must, therefore, 
be differently formed : as, 3d) twifj nicbf VPflS tch tbun 
foil, 1 know not what I must do ; icb n)i(l Shttert faSCn, 
rcie @te banbfln nritfieit, rooljin ©ie gehen muffen, mit 
twin Sic fpvecben muffen, 1 will tell you how you ought 
to act, where you ought to go, whom jou ought to ad- 
dress. 

The Infinitive, with ju, is put, where the English avail 
themselves of the participle, with a preposition, such as 
of, from, and others. For esample, ©afi SSttfllUlfiert 
etnetl greUIlb JU feben, the pleasure •/ seeing a friend ; 
©degeniwtt JU tetfen, opportunity of travelling. 3d) 

roarb abgetjaltcn jit fdjreiben, I was prevented from 

writing. This peculiarity has beeu remarked, in the 
First Chapter*. 

That Infinitives may be turued into substantives, by 
having the article, of the neuter geuilcr, prefixed, has 
been already uoticed-f -. , . ■ 

TFle Preterite Participle 

of certain verbs, is united with the verb fommetl, to 
come, iu an active signification, to express the manner of 
coming: as, ©r Eontmt getttten, he comes riding, ou 
horseback ; ct fommf gegnngen, he comes walking, on 
foot ; er fommt gefflhrcn, he comes driving, in a car- 
riage; eiEomnttgeladjt, he comes laughing. Seeabove.f 

• P. 388. B. 

t P. 326. See also p. 11 1. 5. 
J P. 328. 
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whether considered as an adverb, or a conjunction, is 
often found, where the English can affix no distinct 
meaning to it. It seems to be a sort of expletive ; in 
this character, however, it conveys certain ideas, which 
give to the sentences a peculiar modification. Some- 
times the notions, perhaps, probably, indeed, may cor- 
respond with it. It occurs in questions : as, Qdbm 
©ie reobl gehort, roaS man baoon rebel t have ynu 
perhaps heard, what is said of it 1 and accompanies 
verbs; in an undetermined, and conditional construction : 
as, 3d) m&d)te roobl lerert, I should like to read (if I 
could). Not seldom, it resembles the Italian ben, bene, 
and pur, pure, in its expletive capacity.— The adverb 
Well, noting, of a good quality, in a good manner, not 
ill, is, in German, generally rendered by gut; by which 
means the confusiou, that might arise, between this 
signification and the expletive, is obviated. For exam- 
ple : 3d) roeifi nidjt, roo man biefe @ud?en gut Enufett 
farm, I know not, where one may buy these things well. 
In this instance, if tttobl were used, it would, by the 
generality of readers, be accepted with an expletive 
meaning, 

©em, willingly ; comparative, (iefcer, more willingly ; 
superlative, am liebjletl, most willingly. 

By this adverb, the idea, to tike, is afforded : as, (Strong 
gem than, to do a thing willingly, to like to do it ; 
tttOCa gem effen, to eat a thing willingly, that is, to like 
O o 
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it; etmuS gem mogert, to like to eat aching* <gtwa§ 
getnfefjm, to see a thing willingly, to see it with appro- 
bation: hence, to like, to approve. @r ift ©emufe 
iiebcr C(I3 gleifcb, he likes vegetables belter than meat; 
literally, be eats more willingly. @te fefeetl eS am Iieb= 
fieri, they see it with must pleasure, that means, they 
like it best. The use of lie&er, and am liebjten, will be 
readily understood, from that of gem. 

$itt and .ger. 

The former signifies motion from the place, in which 
you are, to another ; and the latter from another place, 
towards you. Thus it has been explained before.f £tri 
Utlb tier, backwards and forwards. 

put after an imperative, has the power of entreating, 
and exhorting, answering, in general, to the French 
done, and, frequently, to the English pray! Examples: 

©agen ©ie mir bod), pray, tell me ; fe»n ©ie both fo guf, 
pray, be so good. It is made nse of in questions, and 
exclamations: SBfli fagte et bod), pray, what did he 
say 1 SBar baS bod? eta 8drm, what a noise that was !— 
In Lower Saxony, it is used for the affirraati? e 3fa, when 
a negative precedes. 

besides its affirmative signification, yes, has an exple- 
tive faculty, in which it may often be answered by, 
indeed, tntly, certainly, I tee, I wonder, foriooth. 

• Seep.SM. f P. 810. 
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Examples : @ie f ommen ja fpit, you certainly are com- 
ing late, or, I wonder you come so laie. @ie ffnb ja 
ttfyt grog getrorbert, you, indeed, are grown very tall. 
@r (leut fid) ja fefjr fonberbar an, he, forsooth ! behaves 
in a very singular manner — 3a roofcl, certainly, yes cer- 
tainly,— 3fl, combined with a negative, strengthens it : 
as, 3a nictjt, on no account ; ja rite, never, spoken em- 
phatically. 

awtten, 

before the prepositions in, and untcr, signifies, in the 
midst of : as, gotten in feiner Sttebe, in the midst of his 
discourse ; mitten unter ben fjeirtben, in the midst of 
the enemy. 

9todj irrnner, 

still, constantly, by continuance. <gt bleibt noct) ittimer 
in genbon, he still continues in Loudon. - 



A Comparison 

of things equal, is, in English, made by the repetition of 
as : for example, ' as brave as Cajsar.' In German, 
the first particle is translated by fo, and the second by 
a% or trie : ©0 tapfet fllfl 6afar, The word than, after 
the comparative more, is expressed by al§. Sometimes, 
the English pul but after a comparative degree, instead 
ofrAen.- for example, * There was nothing farther to be 
done, but to fight.' The German all, must here he 
retained. SSJie is occasionally substituted for oft* 
oo 2 
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The Negative. 
Siidif , is often used by the Germans, where the English* 
would deem it superfluous: as, ©Sip fiber eilietlSRortfltlj, 
feitbem icfj Sie ntriit gefehen fjube, it is above a month 
since I have [not] seen you. The sentence certainly con- 
tains a negative idea, which, however, is, in English, 
omitted. 

In interrogative exclamations, the negative gives em- 
phasis, ffljie side SRenfdjen ftnb nidjt in biefem .Sriege 
umgcfcmmm, how many men have [not] perished in 
this war! £Bte ftolg fdjicit et tlidpt, how proud di<J be 
[not] appear ! The French also make use of the negative. 
Quel bruit ees hommex n'auroieot ils pas fait, s'ih m'a- 
toient attrapi A un tel banquet. 

Not a, Not any, are, in German, commonly rendered 
by Eefn, none. 

Two Negatives, in the same sentence, are improper, 
because they are useless. For, they do not affirm, as 
in Latin, nor add to the force of the negation, as in 
Greek. Yet they occur not only in the language of com- 
mon life, but also in the best writers. £>er StatftX 1Mb 
bte fitgue flan-ben gewnffnet unb ftegreid) in ©eutfdjlanb, 
unb nirgenbs Eeine 5flad)t, bie ibnen aBibetfianb letften 

Eonnie,* the Emperour, anil the league now stood armed, 
and victorious, in Germany, and there was no where no 
power to resist them. <Sr barf fllteS mas er fann, unb 
ifr fetnem anbern nid)t& fdjulbig, he dares to do, what he 
can do, and is under no obligation to no one.j 2)a St 

^ • |*ifler*S <Brf$i4tf M brti^gittrlftn tfrie B e$. Vol. 
' t Wit'miib'* ^gfltfen, vol. i. P . im. 
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fitt> wllfommen rooljl Dewufjt (ft, rrie feine <Sf>re geljabt 

JU Jjdfcen, as he is perfectly conscious never to have pos- 
sessed no honour.* 9tur feirt ®elb bat fie nid)(, only 
she has not no money, that is, not any money.-)- Some- 
times, indeed, there may appear to be energy in the repe- 
tition of the negative ; but, altogether, it should be ra- 
ther considered as a species of negligence in composition. 



About, nearly. 

This idea, accompanying numbers, is differently ex- 
pressed. 1. By o-rtam adverbs, viz. beirtafje, etvca, fflft, 
migefflftr, roobl, bis, @S ftnto roobl brer? Sabre, it is 
about three years; ungefaijr jety" 9>flinb, about ten 
pound : jroen bi§ brev; SBocben, from two to three weeks. 
2, In common life, but incorrectly, by eine, which 
seems to be corrupted from eintge : as, (Sine acbt Sage, 
about eight days. 3. By ein being prefixed to the sub- 
stantive, and the termination er added to the latter: for 
example, girt ©tucfer jehrt, about ten pieces, (bfl§ 
©tucf, the piece); ein 151)1 er brer;, about three yards, 
(bie<5i)te, the yard); eitt Sahrer fttnf, about five years, 
(baS^ahr, the year). The syllable et is supposed to be 
the remains of ober, or; consequently, em ©ti'icfer jefm, 
would be said, instead of ein ©tficf ober jebn,one piece 
or ten Thus, eine (5ble ober brerj, one yard or three; 
ein Sa&r Ober fftnf, one year or five. Whatever may 
be the true origin of this construction, it is not to be re- 
commended for imitation. Nor is the following entitled 

* aCielfltlb'j barton, Vol.3, p. 109. 

t £f fftltj'j fiuftfpielf . 3er @d?a^, Scene 1, vol. 2. p, 187. 

0 0 3 
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to more regard, which consist*. 4. in the use of the 
prepositions, on, berj. 3£n ble jrttanjig, nearly twenty; 
let bit Oierjig, nearly forty.-@eg f n would be more 
proper. 

The omission of the Conjunctions twfj, that, and 

roenn, if, 

has been adverted to, in other places.* When these 
conjunctions are to be understood, the verb is some- 
times put in the indicative mood, and sometimes in the 
subjunctive. Indicative, bag being understood : as, ^ch 
befjuupte, rotrb regrten, 1 maintain (that) it will rain; 
ichgiattbe, e*fjt3ett, 1 believe (that) it is time. SJenrt 
being understood : as, jtomtttft fell beute tlictjt, fo I OmtTtfl 
bit rftorgen, (if) thou dost not come to day, thou wilt 
come to-morrow. SEBiat bu relet; in bet Irrrmtb fet;n,t 
(if) thou will be rich in poverty. 

-Sraflet bai ©tfcitffal bid?, fo tta^ebu wieber ba^djitffat, 
^cls'i^mwiftiaunEifrob, wiOt bu nic&t folflen, bu muft-I 

(If) Fate bears with thee, bear thou again with Fate, 
Follow it willingly, (if) ihou icift not follow, thou mast. 

Subjunctive, bug being understood: as, @t fflQt, ti 
fep roaljr, be says {that) it is true. SBenn being under- 
stood : as, SBire ich mgrnnfreich, {if) 1 were in France, 
were I in France. 

• P. 385, 2. 441. IS. 

t Ser&ir'S 3tr|irfut( flatter, vol. s. p. 10. 
I Ibid. vol. i, p, 21. 
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Tie Conjunction, fo 

is employed to connect a sentence, when the prior mem- 
ber of it begins with a consecutive, causal, or conditional 

conjunction.* Da er fkh ber. ©tub: nabette, fo fanb et 
bie SBJalle uon ben geinbm befe&t, when lie approached 
the town, he found the ramparts occupied by the enemy. 
SBenn man ftch in ben 3Bi%nfcbaften ausjekfjnen xoik, 
fo maif! man ununterbrochenen Sletfj beft&en, ifa person 
would distinguish himself in the sciences, he must pos- 
sess unceasing industry. — @o is not always required, 
after the consecutive, and causal, such as fed, when ; 
al3, as ; Vote, as ; xetil, because : but it is rarely left 
out, after the conditional conjunctions, such as roenn, 
if ; obfebon, obglelcb, roennfefjon, roenngletcb, although, 
Weun the conditional is not given, in the prior member, 
but to be understood, it is necessary to make use of fo, 
in the subsequent : as, £atti Uf) bag gerou(jt, fo Ware 
id) nicbf getomtnen, had I known that, I should not 
have come ; which stands for, SSenn Id) baS geroufit 
fjtitte, if I had known that— therefore, fo must be in- 
serted, in the following member. It is to be recom- 
mended after consecutive, and causal conjunctions, when 
the antecedent member is of some length, or consists of 
several links. 

When £bgleid), O&fdjon, or a similar word, noting, 
though, although, precedes : Socb, yel, or a synony- 
mous conjunction, generally follows. £■& cr glekh jung 
ijt, fo bat « bocb triete Srfabrimg, although he is young, 
he has (nevertheless) great experience. 

• See p, 357, and 440. 
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©onbern, but, 

has a disjunctive sense, and is exclusively, and solely, 
used after a negative : as, @8 frttrt nktjt, fcnbern e§ 
fhaut, it does not freeze, but it thaws* 

Cases Absolute. 
The accusative case, joined to the preterite participle, 
is taken absi>lutely.t Examples : 2>X& ®cfict)t tlfldjSften 
gef ebrt, bU fae<- being turned to the east ; ben 2Jlicf nadj 
bemSSaterlanbe geicenbet, his looks bein* turned towards 
his country ; bie ttugen nog bem £immel gericfrtet, his 
eyes being directed towards heaven, j£)iefen Umjtanb 
t>0rau§gefe?t, this circumstance being supposed ; ben 
©enrimt abgerecbnet, the gam being deducted ; bieft 
auggenommen, this being excepted* 

Contractions 

have been mentioned, upon former occasions ; for ex- 
ample, of the pronoun e§, it, with other words :J mfrS, 
frommiteS, birS— bire§, gt&8— gtbeS, fprad)8— fpradj 
e§, MJflrS — roar eS ; and of the definite article, with pre- 
positions^ am, from an bem, (m— in bem, tnS— EnbaS, 
jur— ju bet. Contractions shorten the expression, but 
it is not always an advantage to do this. They should 
be avoided, when they interfere with the softness, and 
fluency of the language : and even the best of them are 
more calculated for common speech, than for dignified 
composition, 

* P. 3S8 f P- «0 t P. 208- § P- 352. 
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ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 



The verbal arrangement, in German, is neither re- 
gulated by the natural construction, so that the words 
should be placed, in a sentence, in the same succession, 
as they depend upon, or govern, one another: nor con- 
ducted according to the loose dictates of cadence, or 
rhythm.* The several parts of speech claim their posi- 

* The ancient, and most of the modern tongues, have 
no sure standard for the collocation of their words. The in- 
struction, which Cicero gives uuon this subject, is, that a 
proper symmetry should lie observed in a sentence, and the 
words harmoniously combined. Collocabuntur igitur verba, 
out ut inter se guam aptiesimc cohareant extrema aim primit, 
eaquesint gu&m situmstimis voribus ; out ut forma ipta concm- 
nitasgue nerbarum cvnficiitt oroinem suum, out ut comprthen- 
sio numerate ct apti cu,tat. Orator, 43. This only affords a 
vague and ftuctuatins idea: lor, the notions of symmetry 
and harmony, of cadence and rhythm, are undefined, and 
variable; because they must be referred to the perception, 
and judgement of every individual. The earaione is to de- 
cide, and that may be variuusly affected, in various persons. 
Cicero, indeed, seems to think, that there is a latent prin- 
ciple of correctness, in the sense of hearing, which may bo 
relied on : Aures enim, -eel animus aurium ntmtio nuturalem 
quondam in se cotUmel ixicvm omnium measionem. ibid. 53. 
Else in oratione numerum guendam, mm est difficile eognoscere: 
judical enim sensus. ibid. 55. But the competency of that 
criterion may well be doubted, when it is recollected, what 
a diversity there exists in the faculty of that sense, and 
the justness of its perception. If we. allow, that the ear of 
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lion, by virtue of certain rules, which are indisputably 
established, and iuter woven with the very character of 
the language. To violate those rules, is as much an of- 
fence, as to disobey any other leading precept of gram- 
mar. It would mark the ignorance of a person as strik- 
ingly, as, for instance, an errour in the gender. By a 
fault of this kind, a foreigner would be most easily be- 
trayed. For these reasons, it appears of consequence, 
that this subject should be thoroughly understood : but, 
strange to say ! it has, in general, been overlooked, and 
neglected. The natives themselves seem, for a long timet 
to have been unconscious of this extraordinary property 
in their language, which had become familiar, and ha- 
bitual to them, from their infancy. To this circumstance 
it must be attributed, that it has passed unnoticed by so 
many grammarians, as have written on the German 
tongue. Foreigners have, thence, been induced to be- 
lieve, that The collocation of words, in German, is arbi- 
trary, and that it is not an object of grammatical neces- 
ty, and importance, but one superficially recommended 
for imitation. This statement of the question is, in the 
highest degree, fallacious, and absurd. An infringe- 
ment of the laws of position is felt by a native the mo- 
ment it occurs : and I ask, could such a sensation possi- 
bly take place, if thai, from which it proceeds, did not 
exist ? The negative of any proposition being remark- 

an orator, favoured by nature, may, through practice and 
attention,' become so habituated to the rhythm of elo- 
quence, as to produce that proportion and harmony, in his 
speech, to which Cicero alludes : yet other means will be 
wanted for those, who do not possess such advantages, 
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ed, the mind, which notices that negative, must rarely, 
at the same time, be impressed with an idea of the affir- 
mative. When I say, that a tiling is not black, I should 
not be qualified to make that declaration, unless I had 
previously conceived the positive notion of black. Thus, 
when a fault is observed, it would be contradictory to 
assert, that there is no rule for what is correct. If 
that were the ease, I wish lo be told, by what means 
that fault might have beeu delected. It is impossible lo 
see errour, when we are ignorant of the truth, or to be 
sensible of what is wrong, without having a perception 
of what is right. 

By this mode of reasoning I was led, very early, to 
conclude, that the arrangement of words, in the Ger- 
man language, was definable by rule. In my intercourse 
with foreigners, the manner in which they placed the 
words, when they attempted to speak, or write, Ger- 
man, engaged my attention. I knew enough of lan- 
guage, in general, to judge, that there was not an acci- 
dental difference of rhythm, but a radical, and perma- 
nent defect : the source of which I endeavoured to trace, 
and to discover the necessary remedies. I confess, that 
I pursued this speculation entirely unassisted: and ap- 
propriated to myself the result of the enquiry, as far 
as it went, without dividing it with any other person,* 
The system, which I established, had for its foundation, 
the common division of the parts of speech. To each, 
I assumed that a proper place belonged, in a sentence, 

* I advert to this circumstance, because I have since 
found, that Mr. Adelung had entered into a similar inves- 
tigation : with which if 1 bad been acquainted, the progress 
ot mj own researches would probably have been accelerated. 
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tliat they stood in a certain relation, and influenced one 
another, in point of rank, and order. That theory ap- 
pears to be uncontradicted in practice, and I have, by 
repeated experience, been fully convinced of its real 1 
utility. Without the benefit of such aid, the labour, to 
a foreigner, of acquiring the German tongue, is almost 
endless. He may know, with accuracy, the various 
lopicks of grammar, and be abundantly provided with 
the stores of phraseology ; he may have learnt the best 
pronunciation, and made himself master of every other 
advantage: yet, if he is not initiated in the mystery of 
the arrangement of words, his language will ever re- 
main ungainly, and defective. By long and unwearied 
attention, united with a nice, and discerning ear, he 
may perhaps approximate to that habit, which the na- 
tives have imbibed, from their cradle : but he will not 
stand on safe ground, if lie is merely to depend on ha- 
bitual, and obscure sensations, which may leave him in 
doubt, whenever the peculiarities of other idioms in- 
trude upon his recollection. These observations rest 
upon simple, and obvious facts, which cannot escape 
the notice of any one, who is competent to judge of these 
matters. I have met with that deficiency, of which I 
have been speaking, in foreigners, who had diligently 
studied, and long practised the German language; and 
might, in every other respect, besaidtobe completely 
in possession of that acquirement. 

All those embarrassments, and difficulties, the fol- 
lowing rules undertake to remove ; and if they suc- 
ceed, to any considerable degree, in this object, which, 
I confidently affirm, they do, their value cannot be 
mistaken. Indeed, I look upon this portion of the pre- 
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sent work, as the most interestint; of the whole: for I 
may say, that the disquisition was new, and the elucida- 
tions obtained, satisfactory, ami useful. The subject 
certainly could not be considered as trite and common, 
when, even in our days, it was so imprrlectly compre- 
hended by the nalives, that several enlightened writers 
have been led into errour. So little was its nature un- 
derstood, that some men of literary eminence have 
proclaimed their ignorance of it, by their rash attempts 
to change this constitutional part of the language. But 
whatever the weight of their authority, and example, 
might be, it was impossible, they could accomplish so 
ill-conceived a project*. The verbal arrangement will 

• I have always regretted to class with these innovators 
the venerable Plainer ; and wondered, that a -philosopher, 
like him, should have fallen into such a mistake. It seems, 
that he was desirous of giving i<> his u i iiings 'very, facility 
to be understood; to effect which, he adopted, in a great 
measure, what is called the natural tuiistrtuuiou, imagining 

that this wascoirtspomlfiut to siiii|jlirii\-, and yLu s, of 

composition. But the consequence wsis, lhat a new lan- 
guage was thus produced, which was nut German, being 
deprived of the essential chavaciei iotirk of verbal atrauge- 
ment. Hence difficulty, and embarrassment are expe- 
rienced, in reading the works of that author. Fur by not 

allowing the ideas to flow in their accustomed cha if, but 

forcing them to pass through a new and unusual direction, 
a restraint is imposed upon the operation of the numi, and 
its mechanical habits are impeded. The reader will tiod in 
the Philosophical Aphorisms, enough to justify these obser- 
vations. Mr. Caiupe, whose grammatical labours claim 
the regard ami gratitude ot all who know how to value the 
German language, has noticed that aberration from the 
true idiom, in his valuable Treatise, uu the Pitnciples, 
Itules, and Limits of Purity in the German Language — 

Srunbfigt, KegelnunbOrdtijen btr Se^eutfdjung (pre- 

F P 
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maintain itself, iu spite of tlte attacks, which may be 
directed again! it, by a false spirit of reformation. 
The feelings of the whole nation will oppose themselves 
to those erroneous, and unprofitable designs. 

The following rules are abstracted from the practice 
of the best writers, and the manner of speaking among 
the well educated classes of society. It uteri scarce be 
remarked, that to the poet a certain latitude is granted, 
in regard to the position of words, so as to favour the 
exigencies of rhyme, and metre. The Chapter will con- 
sistof the following sections; 

1. Position of the Noun Substantive. 

2. Of the Nona Adjective. 

3. The Pronoun. 

4. The Verb. 

5. The Participle. 

6. The Adverb. 

7. The Preposition. 

8. The Conjunction. 

9. The Interjection. 

filed to his Supplementary Dictionary), p. 105, first edition 
or p, 65, edition of 1813 ; and expressed his disapprobation 
of it, though he has not placed it in that strong light of 
censure, in which I have telt myself obliged to represent it. 
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Noun Substantive* 
SECTION r. 



POSITION OP TUB NOUN SUBSTANTIVS. 

Rale I. The Substantive, in the nominative case, 
the Subject of a sentence, is placet! before the verb'. 

A'Wt. The subject to be distinguished from /fle ob- 
ject : the former governs the verb, anil the latter is go- 
verned by the verb : for instance, Set 33a ter Itebt feinm 
<Sof)n, the father loves his son. Here, ber 53utct is the 
subject, which governs the verb, that is to say, the verb 
must agree with it, in number and person ;t fettltn 
©ofttl, is the object, which is governed by the verb, be* 
cause it must, in compliance with the nature of the verb, 
stand ui a particular case. To give another example: 
T>tr SRnnti fdjretbt einen JBricf, the man writes a letter; 
— b«3Jt«m is the subject, and ei lien 33.1 ef the object. 
These terms must be distinctly recollected, throughout 
the subsequent pages. 

Exception to the first Rule. 

1. The Subject is put after the verb, to, a direct ques- 
tion: as, ©tfjreitt b« Sffann", does the man write. 
©OJteibt, the verb— bet SRatra, the subject. It is the 
same, when the question begins with an interrogative 
pronoun, or interrogative adverb : as, 2Bag fagt bet Siirt= 
fer, what says the father. tcelcheS JButb. litft bet @chu* 

* I make no mention of the article, because it is ob- 
vious, that it must always stand before the word, to which 
it belongs. 

t See p, 380. 

p P 2 
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1ft, which book (Joes the pupil read 1 TOflrum lfld)t ber 
Snabe, why does the boy laugh 1 nxStuegert tveint tie 
©djtpejret, what does the sister weep for? 

2. When, for the purpose of emphasis, the object is 
placed at the head of a sentence*. For instance ; Sifcs 
feS ©turf gertiefjt bet Kugenbbufte, iAw happiness the 
virtuous man enjoys. Set SEujjetlbhaftE is the subject, 
which follows after the verb, genicfjt ; because the ob- 
ject, btcfcS ©l&cf, begins the sentence. 

3. When the dative, or accusative, case of persoof 
stands first: as, Sent 3Senfd)en iji fen§ Stben tr)euer, /o 
man life is dear; btefen jtnafcen hat mem greurib bie 
gtanjoftfche ©pradje gelehrt, (fa's bog my friend taught 
the French language. The sentences here begin with a 
case of person, ami the subjects are found after the verb. 
This, and the preceding exception, may perhaps be to- 
gether comprehended in these words, that, when any 
oblique case of declension begins a sentence, the subject 
must go after the verb. 

4. When an adjective, or pronoun, serving for, or be- 
longing to, the object, begins the sentence. ©Ut tjt bet 
SBcitt jroar, abtv auctj tljeuer, the wine indeed is good' 
but also dear. The adjective gilt has, in this instance, 
the capacity of the objeel, and, beginning the sentence, 
moves the subject, bet Sffietn, from its place, ©Ut fmbet 
mem SSatex ben 2Bein, &c. iny father finds the wine 
good: here gut refers to the object, ben Skill, and has 
the same influence upon the subject. This is also to be 
observed in Ihe pronoun, when it acts as the object : as, 
SRein ifi baS $>«U8, mine is the house ; mein represents 

• See p. 443. R. II, 1. 
t See p. 443. R. IV. V. 
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the object, and baS £atl§, winch is the subject, is put 
after the verb. @ein netmt bet jt&nig bie SBalbung, 
roelcheim ©ftben Bon dnglimb befinblid) iff/ the king 
calls the forest Aw, which is in the south of England, 
©eilt serves for the object, and therefore brings the sub- 
ject after the verb, 

5. When the pronoun @§ begins the sentence: for 
esaraple, g3 fommt ber -ftSnig, the king is coming ; eS 
Ctttftnnb Ein Sdrm, a tumult arose* 

6. When an infinitive is put at the beginning, for the 
sake of emphasis : as,'®eborct>en molten bie £eure nidjt, 
obey people will not. 

7. The participles, with an adverbial power, to ex- 
press the manner of acting, being, or suftering.t or par- 
ticiples generally, when placed in the beginning of a 
sentence, make tin 1 subject follow the verb. For in- 
stance : aBcinenb fpmd? ber SBafet, toeeping the father 
spoke ; trausrnb gingen bie GSefabrien &u bem ©rub* 
rrtfltjle, mourning the companions went to the sepulchre. 
Thus with the preterite participle ; ©eliebt Uttb angfcs 
betet serlteg ber £e!b feirte SKitburger tmb eittc inS 
©cblacbrfelb, neue gorbeeren gu wingcit, beloved and 
adored. the hero left his tellow citizens, aud hastened into 
the field of battle to obtain new laurels. 

8. The subject must be after the verb, when an ad- 
verb, or certain cases of nouns, used in an adverbial sig- 
nification, commence the sentence. 5Balb tommt bet 
SBinter, soow winter comes; f^tieU flcljt bie3ettbnrjin, 
quickly time passes. Ungluiflicber 2Beife trafbaSSooS 
feinenJBruber, unfortunately, the lot fell upon his bro- 

* See ]>. 208, 4. and p. 377, 3. 
t See p. saa. 

PP 3 
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tber. The interrogative adverbs, (as, ttjatum, why; 
IBeSvoegetl, what for, wherefore), have naturally thai 
qualification. 

9. When a preposition, with its case, takes the lead. 

SJHi frtuWget 5Kine gtngcn bie eimr-otmet thi-em $8«* 

freiet entgegert, with a joyful countenance, the inhabi- 
tants went to meet llieir deliverer. When, however, 
the preposition, with its case, forms an exclamation, it is 
considered as an interjection, and does not move the sub- 
ject from its place : as, fflen meirter (ghre, ber 3Kenfdj ijt 
unfdjtltbig, upon my honour, Hie man is innocent. 

10. The following conjunctions have the same effect, 
in transposing the subject, «hen thev commence the 
sentence: but they may themselves be placed after the 
verb. 3£Ifo, signifying so, thus; bfl, then; b a &er, thence, 
therefore; bnnn, then, (the same as bemi); barauf, 
thereupon, then ; bantm, 'or that reason ; bemttatt), conse- 
quently ; betltl, then ; bcSljolt), beShfllben (bcrol)d(bctt), for 
that reason ; bcStregett, on that account ; beSgletctietl, like- 
wise ; boetr, yet, still, (it does not always affrct the situa- 
tion of the subject); fernct, moreover; folgltcf), conse- 
quently; glettfroof)!, nevertlieless; irtbefTtn, in the mean 
while; fttjjftichett, likewise; fflum, scarce ; intthiil, con- 
sequently j noct), yet, nor; the!i£, partly; fo, either 
meaning so, or beginning the subsequent member of a 
sentence; ftberbicfj, besides; ubvigetuj, in oilier respects. 
—When the conjunctions, mtrl?, also; etttmeber, either; 
jronr, indeed, are in the beginning of the sentence, the 
subject may be put after (lie verb, by which means a 
stress falls either upon the subject, or the verb : as, 
3Tud) rief b<l$ SSolE, the people even exclaimed ; tnftw* 
ber lte|T bet Mnabe, obet er febreibt , the boy either reads 
or writes ; injur ftbeinet bis Sonne, aber; &c, the sun in- 
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deed shines, hut, &c. When the emphasis is to be on 
the subject, it should remain before the verb : as, Jtittb 
bdS SSotE tief, even the people cried out.— In old and 
formal language, the subject is sometimes placed after 
the verb, when imb, and, or fonbent, but, precedes. Utlb 
bat SBeflagter ensiefen, and the defendant has proved. 
Here SSeflagtcr, the subject, is after the verb, in conse- 
quence of unb t 

It. In quoting, the subject is put after fagot, or any 
similar verb, when part of the quotation goes before : 
as, 2>a3 ©liirf, fagt ber SflJetfe, tft uettathertfd), For- 
tune, says the wise man, is treacherous. 

12. Thesuliject always follows the verb, in the subse- 
quent member of aseulence. 

, Note. The Subsequent member of a sentence is that, 
wbich comes after one beginning with a relative pro- 
noun, (such as wag, what), or relative adverb, (such as too, 
where), or a conditional, camal, and consecutive conjunc- 
tion, (such as menrt, if ; voeii, berause; ba, when*). Ex- 
amples : 3Bn3 ber SSato- fagt, tbut ber ©ofirt, what the 
father says, the sun does. The first member uf this sen- 
tence begins with the relative pronoun, ums ; in the se- 
cond, or subsequent, member, therefore, the subject, t>zx 
@of)tt, stands after the verb, thut. 23u baS iff, 
ttOfammdn fid) btC 3tWet, where the earnon is. the eagles 
arecollected. Here, the first member commences with 
the relative adverb, TOO; and the subject, in the follow- 
ing member, is after the verhf. 9Betm bflS 2Bctter QUrt= 

• See the chapter on Conjunctions, Part I. p. 353. 
t Strictly speaking, we ought, in the second, here called 
the subsequent, member, to supply some demonstrative 
word, corresponding to the relative, in the first; namely baS, 
in reference to the preceding rent, and 6a, in correspond- 
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ftlfl Meibt, fo Eommt mcin greurtb in roentgen Sagen, if 

the weather continues favourable, my friend comes, (or 
will come), in a few days. This sentence also consists 
of two members : the first, if the weather continues 
favourable ; the second, my friend comes, or will come : 
in the latter, which is the subsequent member, the subject 
is placed alter the verb- Thus, 3fietl bie 3cit fdjnefl 
tterflteicbt, fo knufct ber SBkife iebm 3tiigenblicf, because 

time passes quickly, the wise man turns every moment 
to profit. Here are again two members the antecedent, 
because the time passes; and the subsequent, the wise 
man turns eiery moment to profit. The subject in the 
latter, of course, stands after the verb. ®U <&afat fid) 
nafjCtte, entroldjeit t)tC getnbcj, when Csesar approached 
(antecedent), the enemy withdrew (subsequent). The 
subsequent member, after an antecedent, with a con- 
junction of the description alluded to, frequently begins 
with the particle fo, concerning which it will be proper 
to refer to some remarks in Part I.* This particle 
serves as a connection link, between the antecedent, and 
subsequent members.-)- It is not always made use of, 

ence to WO. By these words, which are to he supplied, it is, 
that the subject, in the second member, is brought behind 
the verb. See a note to the Exercises, p. 100, 2. The sub- 
sequent member may, perhaps, altogether be said to depend 
upon connecting words, which are to be understood. As 
to the relative terms, beginning a sentence, there hardly 
occur any other, besides wag and rpo, which thus influence 
the subsequent member. 

• P.357, and 427. 
f It seems, that such a link, between the antecedent and 
subsequent members, may always be supposed; and that, if 
it is not expressed, it may be understood, as is intimated in 
the note, on the foregoing page. Compare a note to the 
Exercises, p. iG\, i. 
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when the prior member begins with a consecutive, or 
causal conjunction; but rarely omitted after a conditional, 
such as, raemt, if; obfchon, obgTeid), mennfdjon, wenns 
gleid), though, althougli. The conjunction nxtltl, if, is 
sometimes jjn tiers to oil in the antecedent; and with this 
circumstance, the subsequent member, generally, takes 
fo, and the subject goes after the verb. For example : 
2Sare ber gfug fchtff&ar, fo tm'trbe ber ^antoel blfifjett, if 
the river were navigable, trade would flourish. The an- 
tecedent member should properly be thus expressed : 
fflJenn ber glit§ fdjiffbar mate,— The conjunction t>efio, 
and also je, when equivalent to beflo,* constitutes a sub- 
sequent member.— A subsequent member farther arises, 
when an infinitive begins the sentence, expressing pur- 
pose and design. Um retch jit roerben, unferjteht fid) 
fcet gjcenfd) oft ben gr&gfen 5SKuJ>feligfeifen, in order to 
grow rirh, man often undergoes the greatest hardships. 
The latter " man undergoes," &c. is the subsequent 
member, where tbe subject must be put after the verb. 

13. The last instance, in which the verb precedes the 
subject, is, "here the conjunction TOClin, if, is to be sup- 
plied : as, mire meirt Sinter fjier gemefen, fo ware bn5 
Ultglucf rttdjt gefchehen, had my father been here, the 
misfortune would not have happen-d. SBdrc meitt 
S3ater tjier gereefen, stands undoubtedly for, menrt 
meinSSater bier geicefert mire, if »>y father had been 
here ; and the subject, as appears, is behind the verb. 

From all the exceptions to the first rule, which have 
been enumerated, this general conclusion may be drawn, 
that the position of the Subject is affected by the collo- 
cation of the other words, in the sentence ; and parti- 

* Seep. 355. 
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cularly, lliat when these are moved out of their natural 

place, the subject loses its original situation. 

RuU ff. The Substantive, being the Object, is pnt 
after the verb: for esampte, 3$ Ij c k meinm SBflter, I 
love my rather; mefmn Safer is the object. 

Exceptions: 

l: When a stress is to be laid upon the object, it may 
be placed in the beginning of Ihe sentence : as, £>etl 
Corner lefe ich mit SSergrtugen unto iBetriinberimg, Ho- 
mer I read with plesure ami admiration. 

2. The verb is sometimes thrown to the end of 
the sentence;* then the object.naturally, comes be- 
fore it. 

Rule III The Substantive, in the Genitive case, not 
being the ob>clt, generally stands after the word, by 
which it is governed : as, £)er ©obn meineS greimbeg, 

the son of my friend. 
But it is found 

1. Before the substantive that governs it, when it bears 
an emphasis. £ e § SSnierS ©egen bautt ben Jtinbem 
•fjaufer, abet ber gutter gluch reiffet fie niebet, a fa- 
ther's blessing builds lu.uses to Ihe children, but a mo- 
ther's rur.e pulls Idem down again. 

2. Bi fore adjectives : as, ©eg SierbrechenS ftimlbig, 
guilty of Ihe crime; beS gobeS nMltbig, worthy of the 
praise; bcr ©Orge Unroertb, undeserving of the care. 

3. 13- fore some prepu-itrons.J 

RuU IV. The Dative has its place after Iheverb, and 
if there be au objective case, besides, before the latter. 

• See Sect. IV. of this Chapter, 
t The genitive may be the object, when it is Governed br 
the verb. See p. 393. Rule II. 6 3 

J See p. 335-337. Likewise p. 457. 
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<5r gibt bem gjtartrte bag JBud), he gives the book to the 
man. The dative, bem SJJamte, here stands between 
the verb, ami the object. 

When it is to be marked with an empha-h, it should 
be moved from its place, either before the verb, orafter 
the object. The first is the most powerful: as, Scm 
SRonne gibt er bag JBud) : the second does not so much 
alter the force ot the sentence, er gibt bilg SSud) bem 
5RanttC— If the object be a monosyllable, or short word, 
and the dalitrcase consist of more syllables, the former 
should be put first, because a long worrt finishes the sen- 
tence better than a short one : for example, (grfagte e§ 
bem Safer, lie told it to Uie father— eg « the object, and 
comes before the dative. It is remarkable, that the ob- 
ject, being a ca=e of a personal, or reciprocal pronoun* 
is generally put before the dative, though the latter 
should be of no greater extent, and likewise proceed 
from one of those pronouns. For example : 3d) babe 
es ikm gefagt, I bave told it him ; cr hat >■■■■ mir gejeigt, 
he has pointed him out to me ; mir empfefjien uns dir, 
we recommend ourselves to thee. The words here printed 
in Italic ks, are dative cases, those immediately before 
them, in Roman type, the objective accusatives.* 

Rule V. The Accusative serves to some verbs as the 
case of person, when there is another accusative of the 
thing, or object. The former is then plareil in the same 
manner as the dative, according to the preceding rule. 
Examples : 2d) nenne ben5Kann greunb, I rail the man 
friend ; id) heiffe etneti f oldjen Sfltann etnen £elben, 1 call 
such a man a hero ; er lehrt ben ©emmromug bie 3?e= 
d)enEun(i, he leaches Sempronius arithmelick. 

• Compare Sect III. of this Chapter: and Exercises, 
p. 106, note 1. 
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Should the subject, Hie object, and the case of per- 
sod meet together, either before, or after, the verb, Ihey 
would follow in this order: subject, case of peison,. ob- 
ject. For example, before Hie verb: £)a bet JEfrlig bent 
geinbe bengricbm angebotcn &at, since the king has of- 
fered peace to the enemy. After the verb: 2tufbfefe 

SBeife oerfebaffte 6df.u feinm greunben ©emigtbjiitng 
unb benchm feirtm geinben aUc .gjoffnung jut Stnd>e, 
in this manner Caesar procured satisfaction for his friends, 
and deprived bis enemies of all hope of revenge. 

Rale VI. The Dative and Accusative cases, governed 
by adjectives, stand after the same.* 

Rule VII. The Vocative case may Ge put any where, 
either before, or after, the verb, at the option of the 
speaker. 



SECTION II. 

POSITION OF THE NOUN ADJECTIVE. 

Rule I. The Adjective, being joined with a substan- 
tive, precedes the same : as, ©liter SBeitl, good wine ; 
blliS fd)5tte .Rillb, the pretty child. 

Sometimes, it is placed after the substantive, by way' 
of apposition, serving for a relative sentence ; as, Det 
SRinffler, nidjt mertiger gerecbt, al$ ftiwtsftug, tfwt ul== 
IcS, urn biefem (grrigmfTe »orsubeugen, the minister, not 
less just than politick, did every thing to obviate this 
event. Here the adjectives, being put after the substan- 
tive, occupy the place of a relative sentence: voeldjet 

« See p. 373. R. III. 2. and p. 374. s. 
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tridjt wcniger gerectjt al3 ftaatsftug war, who was not 
less just than politick. 

Rule II. When the adjectivr is not united with a sub- 
stantive (nor turned into a substantive itself — for thus ii 
would have all the rights of the latter), it is considered 
as the object, and put after the verb: as, Set 5Kontt 
1 jl gut ; or before it, with an emphasis, gut ift bet 9Rarm. 

Rule III. The numerals rank before other adjectives, 
preceding a substantive : as, 2)rerj gute, ebrlicbe SJtetts 
fci)en, three good honest men. 

When cardinal and ordinal numbers meet hefore a sub- 
stantive, it seems indifferent, which is put first; whe- 
ther, for instance, it be, bie brer; erfien, the three first; 
or, bie erfien brer;, the first three. This applies also to 
the words, bie unbent, the others, and bie iegten, the 
last, which may either be put before, or after, the car- 
dinals. Perhaps adjectives of a superlative signification 
may be, generally, included in this observation. Exam- 
ples : JDU brer; Itfefen, or bie lefcten bret), the three last; 
bie bier anberrt, orbieanbern bier, the other four; bie 
fect}5 bejlen, or bie beften fecbs, the six best; bicje^n 
febunften, or bie fcbonflen jebn, the ten finest, it is to 
be noticed, that the emphasis, in these instances, fall) 
upon the word, which is put last. — The words, alii, all; 
mancbe, several ; »ie[e, many; jeber, each, stand before 
the numerals, and the adjectives. 

Rule If. Adjectives usual K follow the cases they 
govern: as, jDiefet ©Ejre rourbig, worthy of this honour; 
beS SSerbretbenS fdjulbig, gmltvofihe crime; iebn@blett 

IflUg, ten yards long; brer; gug breit, three feet broad; 
fedjS ^>funb fairer, weighing six pounds. They are. 
likewise, frequently put after, when they are connected 
with uouni that are governed by prepositions ; as, @9 (ft 
02 
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JUT Ullferfcaltimg fe$r tlufjticf), it is very useful for en- 
tertainment ; bie ©efunbfjctt ift jut (Slutf feligfeit im= 
entbehrfich, health is indispensably necessary to happiness. 

section nr. 

POSITION OF THK PRONOCN. 

Rule. The pronoun either stands in the room of a 
substantive, or is connected with it, in the character of 
an adjective; and has, accordingly, either the position 
of the one, or of the other. 

Therefore, when used substantively, it may serve as 
the subject, and as the object, in a sentence, the collo- 
cation of which is seen in the first section. The personal 
pronouns never occur otherwise, than as substantives ; 
and the demonstratives occasionally assume that quality. 
When the latter are employed as adjectives, they occupy 
the place of the article, and go before any other -word, 
(hat may be joined with the substantive: as, ®icfe bret) 
gutm Scute, these three good people ; jene ol« erffcn 
tapfern farmer, those four first brave men. The word 
0,% however, may precede them. 

The personal pronoun, in the accusative, or objective 
case, is commonly put before the dative : as, gr fjifct 
66 mir, he gives it to me— eg, the objective case, be- 
fore the dative mir. ©{htrfe fi'e thm, send them to him 
—fie, them, preceding il)m, to him.* The dative is 
found before the object : as, ®ib mir eS ; but not so 
frequently as after it, and then it is often contracted^ 

* Refer to p. 443, 
t See p. 438. 
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as, mit eS, into mir§, bit e§, into birS, eud) eg, into 
eucrjS, (not so properly iljmg, ifcrS, for ibm ti,%*$0 

Farther, the personal pronoun, in the dative or accu- 
sative, is sometimes placed before the subject, when the 
verb is at the end of the sentence. SEBftitl mit bfl§ ®luif 
9&tl(liS ift, if fortune is propitious to me ; vrjeil btcfcbetlt 
SBfltet ttefct, because thy father loves thee. The truth 
is, that the small personal pronouns are put as early, in 
a sentence, as may be, I suppose, from a fear of their 
making too faint an impression, if removed to any dis- 
tance from the beginning. 

The relative pronoun finds its place, naturally, at tbe 
beginning of that part of the sentence, to which it belorgs. 
The word flit, may, sometimes, stand before it. 



SECTION IV. 

POSITION OP THE VBBB. 

Rule I. The Indicative Mood stands after tbe subject, 
and before tbe. object. , 
Except: 

1. The instances, when the subject is placed after, 
and the object before it, which are mentioned in the first 
section. 

2. When the verb must be at tbe end, that is to say, 
not only after the subject, but also after tbe object, aud 
all words connected with the same. This is necessary : 

(1) When the member of the sentence, to which the 
verb belongs, commences with a relative pronoun, as, bet, 
irjeldjer, Wet, roaS ; or a relative adverb, as, bflhet, from 
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whence ; bflrum, for what ; roawm, S)C§£)flI6, or wgfyaU 
ben, roeSroegen, for which reason, for what, wherefore*; 
Bon irannen, from whence ; too, where ; and the com- 

pounds of wo, as, TOostm, wofew, womit, moraiiS, &c 
Examples: £)er @d)nfi|tellet ifi ju febaijsett, vxlcker bte 
JBef&l'berung ber. Siigenb jum iW— that writer 

is to be esteemed, who has the promotion of virtue for 
his object. 3d) fenne einen SRurm, der fid) rnit Siedjt 
meilien greuttb nenji(— I know a man who justly calls 
himself my friend. Wer bem gafter unb beffen Sleifecn 
/eigf, bereitct ftdj einc fd)merilict;c JHeiie, he who follows 
vice, and its charms, prepares to himself a painful re- 
pentance. The verb, in the foregoing examples, is at 
the end of that member of the sentence, to which the 
relative pronouns, bet, vuekber, rcer, belong. It is thus 
with the adverbs alluded to: for instance, Set iDtt, wo 
tch fieute mrinen greunb saA— the place where to-day I 
•aw my friend. Wohin mflll ba§ 3£ufle tlltr wendet, erbltcf t 
man ntchtS afcj SIsnb, wherever one turns one's eye, one 
perceives nothing but misery. The verb fab, and wen? 
bet, are put last, in consequence of tod, and tuohfll, 

(2) The verb goes to the end, after inte rrogatives, 
(whether pronouns, adverbs, or conjunctions), when 
they form indirect questions. Examples: @r f«gr mtch, 
tcer biefen SRorgen ben Sbnen war— he asks me, who 

was with you this morning 1 roiffen ©ie, welches S3lt(f> 

er beuf e in bem ©arten las— do you know what book 
he read to-day in the garden 1 fageit @te mtr, was fiir 

* The relative signification of these words must be dis- 
tinguished from the other meanings which ihty bear, ei- 
ther as adverbs, or conjunctions. Sa&er, thence, there- 
fore; oarum, for that reason, therefore; warum, wtrof 
gen, why, for what reason— cause the subjett to be placed 
after the verb. See p. 438, JO. «*, 1. 437, 8. 
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einen ©runb tx uber fein 2ttt3bleifcen angibt— tell me, 
what ground he alleges for fais slaying out. 5Ber, reek 
diet, xoaii fut ein, interrogative pronouns, serve here to 
indirect questions,* and the verb stands last. 3d) farm 
tttdjt fugen, wie eg fid) jugetragen Aaf — I cannot tell how 
it has happened ; id) mSdjte ttriffen, oh btele geiife bet> 
jeijtger tjeiffer 5BUterwtg auf bem gelbe fei>n werdm— 
I should like to know, whether, during the present hot 
weather, many people will be in the field. SBie, and 
Ob, constitute indirect questions, and the verb is at the 
end. 

(3) After conjunctions, conditional, causal, and con- 
secutive. They are : 2(lg, besor, MS, bn, bafern, blls 
mit (iii order that): bag; nufbafi (in order that); tx)t; 
falls, im galle (in case that) ; gleicbtrie, intern ; im= 
mafjen, (since, because; old); nacbbertt ; nun (when it 
signifies, since, after— nun cS etnmnl gefctjehen iff, since 
il once has been done) ; t>b, obfdjOtl, obgteid), oblrof)!, 
fcit, and feitbem ; ftrttemnl (since, whereas; old): fn 
(when it means, if); fo Mb, or fo balb olg ; fo tange, or 
folangenlS; foreett, orfonwitittg; njett; wemt, warns 
gleicb, nximfdjon ; trie, tpieroohl, wofcrn, xoo nidjt. 
To these is to be added the comparative conjunction 
je, which, beginning the prior member, moves the verb 
totheend.f Examples: Ah tx bat 3tllfrubt in bet ©tflbt 
bemerkte— when he perceived the tumult in the city; be- 
ttor id) ben 2Brt!b evrctd)t hatte— before I had reached 

• It is probably understood by every reader, what is 
meant by indirett questions : but there will remain no doubt, 
if we change Sume of tin: tbn:i£(iim; into direct questions, to 

show the difference, viz. *Ber roar top 3hnert, who was 
with you? roeHijeS JBu* lafi er, what book did he read? 

t See p„ 355. Compare the Exercises p. 81. n, %, and u. 
189. n. 3. 

G2 3 
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the wood; Us bie Sonne We trftarrten gelbet auflufert 
wird — till (lie sun shall loosen the congealed fields ; da 
ttt ^onig in gonben ankam— when the king arrived in 
London: longer ber Jlunftler biefe ©egenfldnbe bt. 
trachtete, beflo mehr betrunberte er ffe, the more the ar- 
tist contemplated these objects, the more he admired 
them. 

By the force of the aforesaid conjunctions, the verb 
is put after every word belonging to the same member 
of the sentence, and sometimes even after a subordinate 
member, canceled with it. For example : 2)a id) ben 
SRann, roeldjer fo ebel gebaebt, ehre unb liebe, siuce I 
honour and love the man, who has thought so nobly. In 
this, the principal member is, ba id) ben SJJonn efjre unb 
Hebe, with which is connected a subordinate, or secon- 
dary, niembrr, iveldjet ft) ebel gebadjt, and the verb of 
the fnrmer is placed alter this. It need not necessarily 
be so; but the sentence mi^ht also run thus: 2)n idjben 
SJfann ehre unb liebe, rceldjer fo ebel gebadjf. It de- 
pends MpnH sound, and perspicuity, to prelcr either the 
one, oi the other. This likewise applirs to the infini- 
tive, with the preposition ;u. Tin- verb, influenced by 
the above conjunctions, may he put after the infinitive : 
as, ffiSeiiid) mid; ntd)rju jjunfen wunfdje, because I do 
not like to quarrel— or before it: SBeil id) md)t Wunfdje 
mid) jU }nn!en. When the infinitive, with ju, has other 
words belonging to it, for instance, casesof declension, 
which it governs, it is preferable, on account of the ex- 
tent, which it then assumes, to place it in a distinct 
comma, after the verb, lest the sentence should become 
heavy, and intricate.* Being without the preposition 
ju, it is immediately governed by the verb, as much as a 
• See Eiere. p. 1J9. 'a. 3. 
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case of declension ; and the verb must, under those cir- 
cumstances, stand after it: as, SBeim er tae fBucb lifen 
TOfB, if he will read that book; where it would be 
wrong to let the infinitive follow after the verb, as, ream 

er will bog SSutf) lefeti. 

The conjunctions, bajj, and mxm, are occasional!* 
understood, without being expressed.* Being thus ab- 
sent from the sentence, they forfeit their power of mov- 
ing the verb to the end. 

Rule II. The Subjunctive Mood, is, in the arrange- 
ment of words, under the same regulations, as the indi- 
cative. When it denotes a wish, or surprise, it often be- 
gins the sentence : as, ©ebe e6 bet £imtml, may heaven 
grant it ; mod)te bie ©untie both fcbetiun, o, that the sun 
would shine ! £dtte ichg bod) nicbt gcgfaubt, I should 
not have (bought il 1 Always, when ilie conditional con- 
junction, roenn, if, is omitted; SBare tdj >er geroefen, 
had I been here; for, »erm id) bier gerpefen route, if I 

had been here. 

Rule III. The Imperative precedes the personal pro- 
nouns, tliat s<r»eto it as subjects, gofce feu, praise thou; 
lobe er, let him praise ; loben fEe, let them praise. 

Rule IK The Infinitive comes after the object, and 
the other words of a sentence, except the indicative, and 
subjunctive, when these, for reasons assigned before, are 
put last. Examples ; @r wunfdjt bie gateinifche ©ptte 
(he grunblict) Jit lent* — be wishes to learn the Latin 
language accurately; biefer SKatm fonn gngtifcb, gnui* 
jjftfij, ©eutfch, unb oerfdjiebene artbere ©pradjen oon 
Europa r«fc»— this man can speak English, French, 
German, and several other tongues of Europe. Sirs 
rien and tebeit, are infinitives. 

• See Gr. p. 385, 9. and p. 426. 
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This rule affects the future tenses, because they are 
composed of an infinitive, and the third auxiliary. That 
infinitive, namely, is placed in ihe same manner, as in 
the examples above staled, that is li> say, after the object, 
and other words: as, 3d) werde tttorgen bie ©egenb be- 
sfAen— I shall to-morrow take a view of the country. 
SBefel)en is the infinitive, belonging to the auxiliary 
VBCVbe, with which it constitutes the future tense ; but 
this connection does not alter its position, iu the sen- 
tence. — When the future, in the indicative, or subjunc- 
tive mood, is to go to the end, the infinitive, which coin- 
poses it, must be put before the auxiliary: a9, 9Ran 
glaubt, bafj ber .Jtaifer mit ben gratijofenjjneben macben 
toerbC/ it is thought that the Emperour will make peace 
with the French. Here the infinitive, ntfldjen, is before 
the auxiliary roerbe. When the future tense of the pas- 
sive voice is in that situation, the auxiliary verb, in the 
indicative, or subjunctive, is often put before the infini- 
tive, which is done to prevent, by means of the inter- 
vening participle, the close reiteration of rperbert: for 
example, Set; etrMrtc, bafj uerfchiebenc ©ctchen nadj 
imferm $aufe werben gebradjr rotrben, I expect, that 
several things will be brought to our house. Another 
expedient! have seen used by modem writers* that of 
substituting the infinitive of the second auxiliary, fetjtt, 
for njctbetl. But this is taking an improper liberty with 
the language, by forcing upon it a foreign idiom : fur 
the auxiliary, belonging to the passive voice, in Ger- 
man, is notfetjn, butrDerbeti. 

" CafviUamc, in his Jtltinr JKemflne, vol. i. has this pas- 
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Sometimes, two infinitives stand together, of which 
one governs the other ; and the governing one should be 
put after that, which is governed : as, @r ipoiite (te.nidjt 
tjeretn fommen iaffen, he would not let them come in. 
Here, tflffclt, the governing infinitive is preceded by tlie 
other, herein fommen, which is governed. But this rule 
is not always observed, as the following example proves : 
<Sr fcat ibn fchon mefjr al§ jeljn mat muffen t>bxm,* he 
has been obliged more than ten times to hear him — 
which should be, fc&ttrt mfiffen.' 

The infinitive is fouud, now and then, at the very be- 
ginning of a sentence, and in that position bears a strong 
emphasis : as, .ftomtium mill id) jroflt, come, indeed, I 
will ; abet fdjreibcn barf id) nidjt, but write I must not. 

The infinitive may be employed, in a substantive ca- 
pacity ,f as the subject, or object: and is, then, placed 
according to these qualifications. 

Rule V. Tlie verbs compound separable must here be 
noticed. The particle is separated from the verb (when 
this is not at the end), and placed after tlie object, and 
and other words.l including even a relative, or interme- 
diate, member of the sentence. 3d) neljme Stjt ®tss 
fd)Cnf mit ©fltlfbarFtit on, I receive your present with 
gratitude ; verb unnehmetl, to receive — the particle an, 
at the end. @ie famen in 3£nfef)ung biefer ©adje ba(b 
libetetn, they soon agreed with respect to this matter; 
verb ubminFommen. 91ehmen @ic bag SBucb mit, take 
the book with you ; verb mitlteljmetu When the verb, 

* From fieljinj** Wifejlllt, p. 279< In the Dutch lan- 
guage, in which the same position of words prevails, as in 
the German, the governing infinitive is constantly put 6f- 
fore that, which is governed. 

t See p. 430. 
I Refer to p. 305. 
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in consequence of a pronoun, or a conjunction, » 
brought to Hie <nd of the sentence, the particle is not 
divided from it : as, id) %r ©cfcbmf mit £>anfbar= 
frit anne&me, as 1 receive jour present with gratitude. 
The verb annehme stands last, on account of the con- 
junction Em, and remains, for this reason, united with the 
particle.— The infinitive mood, and preterite participle 
have their places after the object, and at, or near, the 
end of the sentence; therefore, the particle is not sepa- 
rated, except by ju, in the infinitive, and by ge, in the 
preterite participle : as, mit&unebmen, mitgfnommen. 
3u, however, does not always accompany the infinitive. 
—From what has been said, it appears, that the separa- 
tion principally occurs in the indicative, subjunctive, and 
imperative moods. 



SECTION Y. 

POSITION OP THE PARTICIPLE. 

Rule I. When the participle (either present, or pre- 
terite) is used as an adjective, it has the privileges of the 
same, in the position of words. 

Rule II. The present participle is always preceded by 
the case it governs : as, 2)te ulleS belebenbe (Sonne, the 
sun animating every thing; bie gletfdjfreffenben^iere, 
the animals that live upon flesh." 

Rule III. The preterite participle, combined with the 
auxiliary verbs, has its station alter the object, aud other 
words ; and is, therefore, generally found towards the 

» See p. SS5. 
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end of the sentence. (S r ifi in Sonbott gcirjefen, lie has 
been in London— tjt gereefen, the participle gewefen at 
the end-. 3d; babe tjeute bag 3}ud) gelefen, 1 have read 
the book to-day— fca&e gelefen. @r retrb mit 3ted)t etn 
orofer 3Rann genannt, he is justly called a great man. 
If the auxiliary, by the power of some pronoun, or con- 
junction, be removed to the end, the preterite participle 
stands before it : as, £)te SfWtetl, meliije DOTt betn 2Md>s 
ter gefdjilbert reerbeit, the deeds that are depicted by the 
.poet. The auxiliary, iserben, at the end, because of the 
pronoun reeld)e ; the participle, gefcbiloert, before it. 
3d) roetfi eg, tscil id) ben 3)Iann felbft gefeben babe, I 
know it, because I have seen the man myself. SBeil, 
conjunction, brings the verb babe to the end, and the par- 
ticiple, gefefjen, precedes it.— Should it so happen, that 
an infinitive also is in the sentence, then the arrange- 
ment may either be thus, participle, infinitive, indicative 
(or subjunctive), nacbbem id) bag S3ud) gelefen babm 
tterbe, after I shall have read the book ; or the verb 
definite, that is to say, the indicative, or subjunctive, 
may be put before the participle, and infinitive, nfltha 
tern id? bag JBucb roerbe gelefen baben. I think, it may 
be left to the judgment of every individual, which of 
these two ways should, upon different occasions, [have 
the preference. 



SECTION VI. 

POSITION OF THE ADVERB. 

Rule I, An adverb, joined to an adjective, must al- 
ways remain before it: as, ©eljr gut, very good; nidjt 
fdjlecbt, not bad. 
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Rule II. When the adverb belongs to the verb, it 
iaput nt'trr the latter, am), in general, also after the ob- 
ject. Sr. bebartbelf ben ©egenfianb Bortreffltcb, he treats 
the subject excellently ; Vortrefflid) is the adverb. 

The verb being at the end of the sentence, the ad- 
verb, as well as the other words, must naturally stand 
before it. Nor can the adverb, with propriety be placed 
after the infinitive, or preterite participle. Moreover, 
unless the verb be at the end, (he adverb cannot be suf- 
fered between the subject, and the verb. 

Rule III. The adverb, being moved from its place, 
towards the beginning of the sentence, generally receives 
an emphasis: as, 3d? babe tjeute bug JBudj geteftn, I have 
to-day read the book. This makes the notion of fjeute, 
to-day, more perceptible than, 3ch babe ba6 Sjltd) fceute 
gelefttt. Adverbs that relate to time, such m, frequently, 

ten, to- day, yesterday, and the like, are, for this reason, 
not seldom to be seen before the object. But to render 
the emphasis so evident, that it cannot be mistaken, the 
adverb should be put quite at the beginning, petite l)ilbe 
id) bett Sthnia, gefehen, to day I have seen the king, la 
this observation arc not included the interrogative ad- 
verbs, such as rcie, how; menrt, when; trariim, why; 
wegroegetl, what for; roo, where : which, as they can be 
placed no where but" in the beginning, derive no parti- 
cular distinction from that collocation. 

There are adverbs, that in no position seem to be 
susceptible of an emphasis viz. those which express 
chance, probability, and similar vague, and undefined, 
ideas -Btclleiebt, perhaps; Bermutbiicb, probably; nMbv* 
fdjeinttcb, very. likely, anil others. As no difference arises 
in the purport of the sentence, from their situalion, they 
may stand any where, eveu between the subject nomina- 
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live and the verb, where do other adverb can lie placed 
JDiefer SBIatm ttieUeidjt ttirb eS wiffen, this man perhaps 
will ki»ow it ; fein SJruber oermutblid) bat ihnt bag ge= 
ftyrtefcen, his brother probably has written, thai to him* 
If they have any effect, when thus transposed, it may 
be, that Ihey rather give force to the subject. 

The negative, nidjt, not, is commonly stationed after 
the object : as, ©er 2Rann tbut feine ^fltcht nidjt, the 
roan does not do his duly. Here the action of the verb 
is accompanied by the negative. If it is to be particu- 
larly referred to the subject, or object,- or any other 
word, it must be put before such word. 9Wdjt JReidjs 
tbum, fonbern 3ufri«benbeit macbt bie $Jenfdjen glfitfe 
lidj, not riches, but contentment makes men trappy. Id 
this instance, the negative is applied to the suhject, and 
stands before it. gafit imS nidjt ben Sierlufi beS ©djiffeS, 
fonbern ben Sob fo oietet trtfflitbet ©eeleute Miasm, 
do not let us lament the loss of the ship, but the death 
of so many fine seamen. The negative before Ibe object 



SECTION VII. 
POSITION OP THE PREPOSITION. 

Rule I. The preposition always continues with its 
case, and is, in general, prefixed to it. 

■gxrtben, hatbet, entgegen, surotber, are constantly pat i 
after their cases, 2)utdj, nadj, fleflenuber, tmgeadjtet, . 
suegen, jit, iufotge, &im>iber, sometimes before, and 
sometimes after. See the prepositions in the First Part. 

Rule II. The preposition, together with its case, may 
be looked upon, in the position of words, as an adverb ; 
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accordingly, ils place will be after the object. 3d) ha6c 
eitten ffirtef auS ©eutfchlanb erbaiten, I have received a 
letter Bwrti Germany. In Lather's translation of the 
Bible, ami in other old writings, the pre |>o sit ion, with its 
case, is iifCjiM'nlty.'if not commonly, found after the 
verb, a< ibe end of the sentence, -as in this example, 
5d) babe einen SBrief erbaiten auS ©eutfcblanb. This 
practice, which had justly beeii corrected, by giv- 
ing to the preposition the same rank with the adverb, 
upou grammatical principles, has of late been revived ; 
and adopted by those, who were not aware of the 
ground; on which it had been altered. 

Rule 111. From thence it may be transferred, before 
the object, for the purpose of emphasis : 3d) babe 8U§ 
Seutfctyanb einen KJtief etbalfen—bere the words, auS 
Seutftbianb, acquire energy from their position But the 
stress is most forcible, when the preposition is placed in 
front of the sentence: 3fu6 Scutfdilant) I>lbe td> einen 
©Ttef ' erbaiten, ,/rom Germany I hare received a letter. 

Rule IV. It cannot be inserted between the subject 
and the verb, unless it solely belongs lo the former: as, 
£)zt SRonn mtt bem bloaert 3Jotf e bat e§ getban, the man 
wilh the blue coat (that is, wearing a blue coat) has done 

it. Senet mit.tym ^egett bat ben 9J£otb begangen, that 

one with the sword, (that is, he who has the sword), has 
committed the murder. It is not said, that the first has 
done it «ilh the blue: coat, or that the second has Com- 
inrttedilbe nmrder witriihesword: this ww.ld be a raise 
eotWriiflium. Bui; ; from Ule collocation of the words, 
it ■'«■ to be understood, that the one, who wears a blue 
coat, is ^charged with **Kiaiita>ett; and ihe other* who 
has« swohl.birs committed a murder. Therefflre;' if 
the preposition, with its' ease, is not exclusively referred 
ii it 
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to the subject, it cannot be put, where we see it, in the 
examples adduced. 

Rule V. If both adverb, ami preposition meet in the 
same member of a sentence, the adverb should come 
before Hit preposition, especially, when the former con- 
sists only of one, or two syllables: for example, @t 
fdjrelbt gut mit biefer gcber, he writes well with this pen; 
loir geben heute auf W Sagb, we go a hunting to-day ; 
fie rcifeteti eilig bard) fionbon, they passed hastily through 
Loudon; erroirb morgcn ju mir fommen, he will come 
to me to-morrow. The adverbs gut, beute, etlfg, mot= 
gtn, here stand before the prepoiitions. 



SECTION VIII. 

POSITION OF THE CONJUNCTION. 

Rule h The conjunction ib, in general, placed at the 
beginning, and before the subject. 

Rule II. Some conjunctions force the verb to the end 
of the sentence, as has been stated in the fourth section." 

They are : %% besot, m, bo, bafern, bamit, aufbaf, 
«tw, falls, gteichrote, inbem, tm %aftt, je, nadjbero, 
nun, ob, obfdjon, obgteid), obroobl, ftit, feitbertt, fins 
temal, fo, fo batb, fo bale al§, fo lange, fo lange aiS, 
fo reeit, fo roeit olS, mil, room, reenn gleid?, roenn 
fdjon, rote, rotefetn, in roiefern, roicroobl, roofern, roos 

ntijjt, 

Huk III. Others^ when at the beginning, make the 
subject go behind the verb. They are: £)fl, then; 

* See p. 449. 

BBS 
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bafjer, therefore; bann, baratlf: banim, for that rea- 
son ; bentnad), bennotb, iebod), jebennod), fenter, ft>Ig= 
lid), bingegerr, ingteidjen, faum, mithin, nod), fo, 
iiberbiefi, ttbtigenS. 25a film bet 9Unnn, then came the 
man ; mithtn frrt fid) betn JBrwber, consequently your 
brother mistakes. Excepting brt, and tnithnt, all the 
rest may likewise be put after the verb : as, 2)et 93?finn 
giant 1 1 falser, the man thinks therefore ; id) jroctflc it- 
bod), !, however, doubt. « getner, folgtid), hingegen, 
tngleidjen, «berbte|j, ubtigenS, may even stand between 
the subject and the verb: ©cr SScrfaffcr fenicr ber)uuptct, 
the author, moreover, maintains. — 2flfo, bod), etlts 
webet, trebet, JttMr, are to be added to the foregoing; 
for, when they begin- a sentence, they may, like these, 
bring the subject after the verb, though it is not neces- 
sary* It is right to say, 3£lfe bet JBtubet hot gefdjrtes 
ben, ami, ntfb hat bcr fflrubet gefdjriebert. Likewise 
tbus : 2)er ©ruber Ijat alfo gefdjrieben, and bet JBtubet 
fiEfo hilt gefchrieben. By (his transposition, the stress of 
the sentence may be varied, which is uo small advan- 
tage in composition.— The word ncmlid), namely, which 
should be considered as a conjunction, may be included 
among those last mentioned; but, when at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, it never has the power of removing 
the subject after the verb. 

Rule IV. The conjunctions, Jtbet, but, and 3fud), 
also, mat stand any where in the sentence.t At the 
beginning, 3fbet mein SButbet weigett fid), but my bro- 
ther decline! it. After another conjunction, JJa abet 
mein JBniber fid) mefgert. After an adverb, 9Iurm6er 
befietjlt eS Der .dimg, hut now the King commands it ; 
or after a preposition with its case, 3RH biefen itUtm 
• See p. 438. f Wild) is mentioned, p. 488. 
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fiber farm Ed? nictjtS anfangen, but witli these people I 
can do nothing. And it makes no alteration in the in- 
fluence of other words, upon the constitution of the sen- 
tence. ' Those, foT instance, which move the subject 
after the verb, relain the same qualification, though 
Abet be inserted after ihrm ; as appears from the preced- 
ing examples. Ii may Tarlber be placed after the sub- 
ject, £)ie granjofen nber haben ben Gjrtglanbern ben jirieo. 
erEUirt. Af'ier the objeci, £ie granjufeu baben.ben 
engldnbem ben JErieg aber erfldrt. When not in the 
begiimiui.', it commonly gives energy to the word that 
precedes it. The personal pronouns are, generally, put 
before il, when tlir verb has quitted its original place: 
as, £)a et fiber ntd)t fommt, but since be does not come ; 
bug roiinftben roir aber ntcht, hut this we do not wish; 
bag ©clb »erlange ich aber, hut the money I demaqd.— 
What has hren remarked ot a&«, may, almost entirely, 
be applied in uucb ; though perhaps, if »e speak cau- 
tiously, we should say, that and) has nearly, but not 
quite the same licence of position. It is, moreover, pos- 
sessed of the power, when placed at the beginning of a 
sentence, of bringing the subject after the verb, which 
power abet has riot. 

SECTION IX. 

POSITION OF THE IKTESJECTION. 

The position of the interjection is arbitrary ; it may 
be placed wherever it presents itself, according to the 
feeling, and impulse, of the speaker, or writer." 

See Exercises p. 201. a. U. 

• THE END. 
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Editions of Books, quoted in this Work. 
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P. 144. L 9, the word, t>a§ JRIefneb, a small thing, 
a trinket, jewel, should have been mentioned. The 
regular plural of it, is .gtiinobe ; bill sometimes it is 
made .Sleinoctert, which must be presumed to come 
from a rtiflV rent singular, such as tie JEleirtobie/ (of the 
first declension), now out of use, or to have sprung from 
the Latin Chnodium, of the middle ages, 

P. 169. It ought to have been remarked concerning 
the numerals, which are said to govern the adjective in 
the fourth form, that this, in reality, only applies to 
Sill, eilU, till, throughout the singular, and to the ob- 
lique ca*s of 3vi)«), and Srttj, in the plural, as they are 
exhibited in thai page. The cardinal numbers, in ge- 
neral, seem to have no ffleet upon the adjective, but to 
leave it, before the substantive, in the second form : for 
example, ©«» (iotfe SJldmiet, three strong men ; tier 
frhwatje $ferH four black horses; fecfas junge gjldbs 
tbetl, six young girls. 

P. 383. lu this place, where the use of the Tenses is 
spoken of, it would have been proper to notice an inac- 
curacy, which not (infrequently occurs, even in respec- 
table writers. The tenses, that bear a reference to one 
another, should correspond; as they do in Latin: but 
this is not always attended to. In this instance, SRatl 
Ktauhte, bfljj eS tDfltjt ftl>, they thought it taw true— they 
do not correspond, and this is a fault: forglaufrte is the 
preterimperfect, and jet) the present. They should both 
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Omimona. 

be imperfects, as they are In English, thought— was, thus, 
gHan gtaubfe, bafj e§ n>ahr to&et* <§r bebauptet, kb foot* 

ia gercefcn, he maintains that I have been there. This 
is again wrong, fcebaitptet being the present tense, and 
Ware the prfteriroperfeO, fl consider, here, rodrc hy 
itself, not as it forms the compound tense, TOOTE getBts 
fen), which should he changed into teg, in order to make 
it correspond with the foregoing present— €t bthaunttt, 
id) feg ba (jewefwt. I read, at this lUMiiciit, bi a German 
publication, the following passage : SSir WHiatm eg flhet 

foffteict? bamalS nicht, baf £err 33. tnehrere frembartige 
Unterfudjungen eingefdjoben habt, but we did even at 
that time not approve ofit, that Mr. V. had inserted se- 
veral heterogeneous inquiries. JBilUgten, prelerimper- 
fect, and ha6«, present tense, do nol ajjree : hhe latter 
should be hatte. Another example: tgr fagt, baburd} 
frbt er bie (Skkgenbeit »erloten, eS butt aber rtachber ei= 
Item flnbern gelungen, he says thai he, by thai means, 
has lost the opportunity, but that another has afterwards 
succeeded— babe and ware are at variance; the latter 
should be ffflp. 
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Errmrs of the Press. 

f 



P. 173, at the top, read Declension cf Adjectives, for, 

of Substantives. 
P. 203. read thus the number of the page, instead 

of 03. 

P. 333, at the top of the page, read 333 for 233. 
P. 385. I. l.&aft, fortaS. 
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